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BOOK II. CONTINUED. 



THE 
HISTORY 

OF 

THE CARTHAGINIANS 

CONTINUED. 

Sect. fl. 

o/Mtmklia. 

Aifoif e the conditioiis of the peace muted to the Cartha- 
gmns, there was one which enacted, Uiat they should re- 
store to Masinissa aU the territories and cities he possessed 
before the war ; and further, Scipio, to reward Uie zeal and 
fidelity which that monarch had shown with regard to the 
Romans, had added to his dominions those of Syphax. This 
present afterwards ^ave rise to disputes and qttarrds be- 
tweoi the Carthaginians and Numidians. 

These two princes, Syphax and Ma^nissa, were both 
km|;s in Nuxnidia, but rdgned over diiTerent nations. Tte 
sabiecta of Syphax were c^ed Masaesuli, and their capital 
was Clrtha. Those of Masifussa were the Massy ti : bat ooth 
these nations are better known by the name of Numidians, 
which was common to them. Thdr principal strength con- 
sisted in their cavahry . They always rode without saddles, 
and some even without bridles, whence « VirgQ calls them 
Mtmids in/ram. 

* In the beginning of the second Punic war, Syphax sid- 
ing with the Romans, Gala, the father of Masinissa, to che(;k 
the career of so powerftd a neighbour, thought it his inte- 
rest to join the Cardiaginians, and accordmgly sent out 
against Syphax a powerml army under the conduct of his 
son, at that time Ijut seventeen years of age. Syphax, be- 
ing overcome in a battle, in which it is said he lost t>-' 

« fin I. IT. Tcr. 41. 6 t\r, U xxW. n. 48, 49* 

Vor,. It. ft. 



2 HISTORY OF THE Book 11. 

thousand men, escaped into Mauritania. However, the feo6 
of things was afterwards greatly changed. 

o Masinissa, after his father*s death, was often reduced to 
the brink of ruin ; being driven from his kingdcHn by an 
usurper : pursued warmly by Syphax ; in danger every 
instant of tailing into the hands of his enemies ; destitute of 
forces, money^, and of every resource. He was at that time 
in alliance with the Romans, and the frifend of Scipio, with 
whom he had had an interview in Spain. His misfortunes 
wouM not permit him to bring great succours to that gene- 
ral. When Laelius arrived in Africa, Masinissa joined him 
with a few horse, and from that time continued inviolably 
attached to the Roman mterest. * Syphax, on the contrary, 
having married the famous Sophonisba, daughter of Asdru- 
bal, went over to the Carthaginians. 

c The fate of these two princes now changed once for alX 
Syphax lost a great battle, and was taken aSve by the ene- 
my. Masinissa, the victor, besieged Cirtha, his capital, and 
took it. But he met with a greater danger in that city than 
he had faced in the field ; and.tMs was Sophonisba, whosie 
Charms and endearments he was unable to resist. To se- 
cure this princess to himself, he married her ; but a few 
days after, he was obtiged to send her a dosie of poison, as 
her nuptial present ; this being the only way Idt him to 
keep his promise with his queen, and presence her from thp 
power of the Romans. 

This was a considerable error in itself, and one which must 
necessarily disoblige a nation that was so jealous of its au- 
thority : but this young prince repaired it gloriously, by the 
signal services he afterwards did Scipio. <'We observed, 
that after the defeat and capture of Syphax, the dominions 
of this prince were bestowed upon him ; and that the Car- 
thaginians were forced to restore all he possessed before^ 
This gave rise to the divisions we are now going to relate. 

t A territory situated towards the sea-side, near the lesser 
Syrtis, was the subject of those contests. The country was 
very rich, and the soO extremely fruitfiil, a proof of which, 
is, that the city of Leptis alone, which belonged to that ter- 
ritory, paid daily a talent to the Carthaginians by way of tri- 
bute. Masinissa had sdzed part of this territory. E^h. 
side dispatched deputies to Rome, to plead the cause of their 
superiors before the Senate. This assembly thought proper 
to send Scipio Africanus, with two other commissioners, to 
examine the controversy upon tlie sp)ot. However, they re-, 
turned without coming to any resolution, and left the business, 
in the same uncertain state in which they had found it. Pos- 

« Id. 1. xxix n. 99—34. 6 LL !. xxis. n. «3. 

'- W 1. xxj. txi \ 1, 12. d \M, 1. XXX n. 44, c W» I. xxxir. b. 62. 



Fatt IL CARTHAGINIANS. ^ 

sibly they had acted in this maimer by order of the senate, 
and had received private instructions to &voar Maaiussa, 
vfbo was then possessed of the district in question. 

« Ten years after, new commissioners having been ap- 
t>ointed to examine the same affair, they acted as the former 
had dcHie, and left the whde undetemmied. 

6 After the like distance of time, the Carthaginians again 
brought their complaint before the senate, but with greater 
importunity than before. They represented, that besides 
the lands at first contested, Masinissa had, during the two 
preceding years, dispossessed them of upwards of seventy 
towns and castles. That their hands were bound up by that 
article of the last treaty, which forbade their making war 
upon any of the allies of the Romans ; that thev could no 
longer bear the insolence, the avarice, and cruelty c& that 
prkice : that they were deputed to Rome with three re- 
quests, (one of which they desired might be immediatdy 
complied with) viz. either to get orders to have the afl&ir 
examined and decided by the senate ; or, secondly, that they 
nai^t be permitted to repel force by force, and defend them- 
selves by arms ; or lastly, that if favour was to prevail over 
justice, they then entreated the Romans to speafy once for 
all, which of the Carthaginian lands thejr were de^rous should 
be vested in Masinissa, that they, by this means, might here- 
after know what they had to depend on ; and that the Ro- 
man people would have some regard to them, at a time that 
this prince set no other bounds to his pretensions, than his 
ffisatiable avarice. The deputies concluded with beseeching 
the Romans, that if they had any cause of complaint against 
the Carthaginians since the conclusion of the last peace, that 
they themselves would punish them ; and not ^wq them up 
to the wild caprice of a prince, by whom their liberties were 
made precarious, and thdr lives insupportable. After ending 
thdr speech, being pierced with gnef, they fell prostrate 
upon the earth, and burst into tears ; a spectacle that moved 
aU who were present to compassion, and raised a violent ha- 
tred ag^nst Masinissa. Gulussa, his son, who was then 
present, being asked what he had to reply, he answered, that 
his fother had npt given him any instructions, not knowing 
that any thing would be kdd to his charge. He only desired 
the senate to reflect, that t*ie circumstance which drew all 
this hatred upon him from the Carthaginians, was, the invio- 
lable fiddity with which he had always been attached to tlie 
«de of the Romans. The senate, after hearing both sides, 
answered, that they were inclined to do justice to either party 
^whcna it might oe due : ^at Gulussa should set •ut int. 

a A. M. 3813. A. Rom. 507. LW. 1. xl n. 17. 
« A. H* 3813. A, RoOk 577. Jar. 1» xUt. B. S3) S4» 
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nMdiateh' ^*v{^ thor orders to his &ther, wbo was thcr^jy 
cmnmanded to send immediatdr deputies vrifch those of Car- 
thage : that they voold do ail tmii Ismf in their power to 
serve hini, bfot not to tlK prejudice of the^ Carthagtaiaiw : that 
it was hot just the ancient limits should be preserved ; and 
that it was far from bein^ the intention of the Romans, to 
have the Carthaginians diqioBsessed, during the peace, of 
those territories sund cities which had been lot them b^ the 
treaty. The deputies of both powers were then disouBaed 
with the usual presents. 

« But all these assarancca were but mere words. It w 
plain that the Romans did not once endeavour to satisfy the 
Carthaginians, or do them the least justice ; and tbat'th^ 
protracted the business, on purpose to give Masinissa tame 
to establish himself in his usurpation, and weaken his enemies* 

* A new deputation was sent to examine the afi^dr upon 
the spot, and Cato was one of the commissionenL On tneir 
arrival, they asked the parties if they were wilfin^ to abide 
h^ theur determination. Maisinissa readily comphed. The 
Cartha^nians answered, that they had a fixed rule to which 
they adhered, and that this was the treat)^ which had been 
concluded by Scipio, and desired that their cause might be 
exammed with all possible rigour. They tiiierefore could 
not come to any decision. The deputies vi»ted all the coon- 
tn^, and found it in a very good condition, especially the city 
ot Carthage : and they were surprised to see it, after havinK 
been involved in such a calamity, again raised to so exalted 
a pitch of power and grandeur. The deputies, on their re- 
turn, did not fail to acquaint the senate with this circum- 
stance ; and declared, Rome could never be in safety so long 
as Carthage should subsist. From this time, whatever affair 
was debated in the senate, Cato always added the foUowit^ 
words to his opinion, *' and I conclude that Cartha^ ou^ht 
•• to be destroyed.** This grave senator did not give hSa- 
self the trouble to prove, that bare jealousy of the growis^ 
power of a neighbourii^ state is a warrant sufficient for de- 
stroying a dty contrary to the £iith of treaties. But Scipio 
Nasica, on the other hand, was of opinion, that the nun of 
this city would draw after it that of their commonwealth ; 
because that the Romans, having then no rival to fear, would 
ouit the ancient severity of their manners, and abandon 
themselves to kixurv and pleasures, the never-&ihng sub- 
verters of the most nourishing eminres. 

« In the meantime, divisions broke out in Carthage. The 
popular faction, being now become superior to that of the 
grandees and senators, sent forty cttiaens bto banishment ; 

4 Polyb p. 951. 

K, M. 3S48. A. Rom. SOI. App. de bcU. Puiw p. 37* c App. p. 39. 
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and bound the people 1^ an oath, never to 8ii£fer the least 
mention to be maae of recalling those exiles. They with- 
^trew to the court of Mamnissa, who dispatched Gulussa and 
Midpsa, his two sons, to Carthage, to solicit their return. 
However, the gates of the city were shut i^nst them, and 
one of them was closdy pursued by Hamucar, one of the 
generals of the republic. This ^ve occasion to a new war, 
and accordingly armies were levied on both sides. A battk; 
was foug^ ; and the younecT Scipio, who afterwards iniined 
Carthage, was spectator of it. He had been sent from Lu- 
callus in ^Miin, under whom Sdpio then fought, to Masinissa, 
to desire some elephants from that monarch. During the 
whole engagement, he stood upon a neighbouring hill ; and 
Was surprised to s^ Masinissa, then 86 yeai*s of age, mounted 
(agreeably to the custom of his country) on a horse without 
a saddle ; flying from rank to rank like a young officer, and 
^xistaining the most arduous toils. The fight was very ob- 
stinate, ^d continued from morning till night, but at last the 
Carthaginians gave way. Scipio used tq say afterwards, that 
he had been present at many battles, but at none with so 
much pleasure as at this ; having never before beheld so 
hmadaiyle an army engage, without any danger or trouble 
to himself. And being very conversant in the writings of 
Homer, he added, that, tiU his time, there were but twa 
more who had the pleasure of bdng spectators of such an 
action, viz. Jupiter mm Mount Ida, ana Neptune from Sa- 
mothnice, when the Greeks and Trojans fought before Troy. 
I know not whetiier the sight of 1C0,000 men (for so many 
there were) butchering one another, can adnunister a real 
pleasure ; or whether such a pleasure is consistent with the 
sentiments of humanity, so natural to mankind. 

« The Carthaginians, after the battle was over, entreated 
Sciftto to terminate their contests with Masinissa. Accord- 
mg^y, he heard both parties, and the Cartha^ians consented 
to yield up the territory of Emporium *, which had been the 
first cause of the dispute, to pay Masinissa 200 talents of sil- 
ver do^, and 300 more, at such times as should be agreed. 
But Masinissa insisting on the return of the exiles, they did 
not come to any decision, Scipio, after having paid his com- 

n App. de hfcll. Pan 40. 

Tbe BoDponam, or Emporia, vrat a eonntry of Africa, on the Leoer Sfv 
tis in which LfpUs ttood. Ko part oi the Carthaginian dominiont wa« morcf 
Iramul than this- Polybius, 1. i. lays, that the revenue that arose from this 
place was so comiderable, that all their hopes were almost founded qn it, iv aVs 
(TB. their revenues from Emporia} ir^uv tols a£7i?af tXjrWoi To this was 
owinsr dseir care and sutt^jealousy above mentioned, lest the Romans shoald 
«»U iiejrond the Fair Promontoi^, that lay hefore CarUiage ; and become ac- 
qoainted with a country, wWeh might induoe them to atceniFt the conqueft 
ofit, 

A 2 



6 HISTORY OF THB £ook II. 

plimenU, dnd returned thanks to MaanisBi^ tetoQtwkhthc 
elephants, for which he had been sent 

a The king, imnoediately after the bottle was over, had 
blocked up the enemy's camp, which was pitched upon a hill 
whither ndther troops nor provisions would come ta tfaem. 
During this interval, there arrived depaties from Rome, with 
orders from the senate to deckle thequarrd, m case the krog 
should be defeated ; otherwise, to leave it undetermined, and 
to give the king the strongest assurances of the continuation 
of their friendship ; and they complied with the latter in/anc- 
tion. In the meantime, the feimme daily mcreased in the 
enemy's camp, and to add to their calamity, it was feUowed 
by a plague, which made dreadful havoc. Being; now 
reduced to the last extremity they surrendered toMasinissa, 
promising to deliver up the deserters, to pay him 5,000 ta- 
lents of silver in 50 years, and restore the exiles, notwithstand- 
ing their oaths to the contrary. 'JThey all submitted to the 
ignominious ceremony of parsing under the yoke*, and were 
dismissed, with only one suit of clothes for each. Gulussa, to 
satiate his vengeance for the ill treatment, which, as we be- 
fore observed, he had met with ; sent out ^;axnst them a bodv 
of cavalry, whom, from their great weakness, they could nei- 
ther escape nor resist. So that of 58,000 men, very few 
returned to Carthage. 

THE THIKD FUNIC WAR, 

<^ The third Punic war, which was less considerable than 
either of the two former, with regard to the number and 
greatness of the battles, and its continuance, which was only- 
four years, was still more remarkable with respect to the 
success and event of it, as it ended in the total ruin and de- 
struction of Carthage. 

d The inhattttants of this dty, from thdr last defeat, knew 
what they might naturally fear from the Romans, from Vi'honi 
they had always met with the most rigorous treatment, as 
often as they had addressed them iipon their disputes with 
Masimssa. To prevent the consec^uences of it, the Cartha- 
ginians, by a decree of the senate, impeached Asdrubal, ge- 
neral of the army, and Carthalo commander* of the auxili- 
ary forces, as guilty of high treason, for being the authors of 

A App. de bell. PUn. 40. 

ft lis furent tuiu passes tons le ratig: Sub^pigrom mini; t kind of gvllows 
foHule by two forked ttickn, ctaiidini; uprigbt) was erectvd, and a spear laid 
aeroas. urakr which vanquished enemies wen* o^lig«*d to paun tettiM. 

e A. M. 'M5. A. Cartb 0-»7 A. Rona, 309. Aiit J C 149. 

d Appiau p. 41, 42. 

r The fnreii^n fortes were eomnianded by leaders of theb respecfivc nfttioiiv, 
■vrho wtrre all under ibe cowmanil of » Carthacinian offleer, called by Appitm 
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the war against the king of Nunii&. Thev tiioi sent a de- 
putation to Rome, to inquire what opinion that republic en- 
tertained of their late proceedings, and what was desired of 
them. The deputies were coldly answered, that it was the 
httsinesa of the senate and people of CarUiage to know, 
what satistetion was due to the Komans. A second depu- 
tation brin^g them no clearer answer, they fell into the 
greatest dejection ; and bdng seized with the strongest ter- 
rors, upon recollecting their past sufferings, they fancied the 
mxxDiY was abready at their gates, and imagii'ied to them- 
selves all the (Msmal consequences of a long siege, and of a 
dty talLcn sword in hand. 

« in the meantime, the senate debated at Rome on the 
measures it would be proper for them to take ; and the dis- 
putes between Cato the elder and Scipio Nasica, who enter- 
tained totally different opmions on this subject, were renew- 
ed. The ^rmer, on his return from Africa, bad declared, 
in the strongest terms, that he had not found Carthage, as 
tte Romans supposed it to be, exhausted of mai or money, 
or in a weak axid humble state ; but, on the contrary, that it 
waa crowded with vigorous young men, abounded with im- 
mense quantities of gold and i^lver, and prodigious magazines 
of arms and all warlike sto^s ; and was so ha(]^hty and 
confident on account of this force, that their hopes and am- 
bition had no bounds. It is farther said, that after he had 
ended his speech, he threw, out of the lappet of his robe, m 
the midst of the senate, some African figs ; and, as the se- 
nators admired their beauty and size, " * Know," says he, 
" that it is but three days' since these figs were gathered. 
" Such is the distance brtween the enemy and us." 

^ CatQ and Nasicahad each of them their reasons for vot- 
ing a& they did. Nasica, observing tliat the people had 
Tiaen to such a height of insolence, as threw them mto ex- 
cesses of every kind ; that their prosperity had swelled them 
wkb a pride which the senate itself was not able to check ; 
and that their power was become so enormous, that they 
were able to draw the city, by force, into every mad design 
they might undertake ; Masica, I say, observing this, was 
de^titts that they should continue in fear of Carthage, in 
order that this might serve as a curb to restrain, and check 
their audacious conduct For it was his opinion, that the 
Carthaginians were too weak to subdue the Romans ; and 
at the same time so powerfol, that it was not for the inter- 
est of the Romans to consider them in a contemptible light. 
With regard to Cato, he thought that as his countrymen were 
become haughty and insolent by success, and plunged head- 

o Plot, in vit Cat p 352. 6 Plin. 1. xv. c f8. 

c Ploft. ibid, in rica Cat. 
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Icmg into profligacy of every kind ; nothing could be more 
dangerous, than for them to have a rival city, (to whom the 
Romans were odious ;) a city that till now hid been power- 
ful, but was become, even by its misfortunes, more wise and 
provident than ever ; and not to remove the fears of the in- 
nabitants entirely with regard to a foreign power; since they 
had, within their own w^ls, all the opportunities of indulg- 
ing themselves in excesses of every kind. 

To lay aside, for one instant, the laws of eqiuty, I leave 
the reader to determine which of these two great men rea- 
soned most justly, accordmg to the maxims S sound pdicyy 
and the true interest of a state. One undoubted circum- 
stance is, that all historians have observed that there was a 
sensible change in the conduct and government of the Ro- 
mans, immediately after the ruin of Carthage : ''tha^t vice 
tio longer made its way into Rome with a timorous pace, and 
as it were bv stealth, but appeared bare-&ced, and sdzed, 
with astonisning rapidity, ujjon all orders of Uie republic : 
that the senators, plebeians, in a word, all conditions, aban- 
doned themselves to luxury and voluptuousness, without 
moderation, or sense of decency, which occasioned, as it 
must necessarily, the ruin of the state. " The first Scipio *," 
says Paterculus, s{>eaking of the Romans, **had laid the 
'* loundations of their future grandeur ; and the last, by his 
" conquests, opened a door to all manner of luxury and dis- 
" soluteness. For, after Carthage, which obliged Rome to 
** stand for ever on its guard, by disputing empire witli that 
" city, had been totally destroyed ; the depravity of man- 
** ners was no longer slow in its progress, but swelled at 
*' once into the utmost excess of corruption." 

c Be this as it will, the senate resolved to declare war 
against the Carthaginians; and the reasons or pretences 
urged for it were, their keeping up ships, contrary to the 
tenor of the treaty ; their sendmg an army out of their 
territories, against a prince who was in alliance with Rcnne, 
and whose son they treated ill, at the time that he was ac- 
companied by a Roman ambassador. 

''An event, that chance occasioned to happen very for - 
tunately, at the time that the senate of Rome was debating 

a Ubi Carthago, ec aemula imperii Romani ab stirpe interitt, Fortuoa tsviie 
ac miscere omnia cspit. Salliist. in belL Catilin. 

Ante Carthaii^inera deletarai populus et tenatos Romanas placide modeat 
eque ioter se Reiup. tnictabant.— Metus hoatiliii in bonus artibut eivitatein re* 
tinebat. Sed ubi tbrmido ilia mentibus deaewit, iUicet ea, aude wcundae res 
amaut lascivia atque suiierbia iueeuere- Idem in bellu Jugonhino. 

b Poteiitiae Romaaorum prior Scipio Tiam aperuerat, luxuris posterior 
aperuit. Quip])e remoto Carthaginit metus, »ubbitaque imperii aemabi, ncm 
gradu, sed prccipiti cunu a virtute descituui, ad vitia transcursum. Vel. Pa^ 
Cere. I* ii. c. 1. 

c App. p. 42. d A. M< 3656. A. RooOi 900. App. p. 42, 
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on the afiair of Carthage» doubtless, contributed very much 
to make them take that resoluticxi. This was the arrival 
of deputies from Utica, who came to surrender up them* 
selves^ their effects, their lands, and their city, mto the hands 
of the Romans. Nothing could have h^pened more sea- 
SQDably. Utica was the second city of Affica, vasUy rich, 
and had a port equally ^acious and commodious ; it stood 
within 60 nirlon^ of Carthage, so that it might serve as 
a place of arms m the attack of that city. Tne Romans 
now hesitated no longer, but proclaimed war. M. Manilius, 
and L. Marcius Sensorinus, the two consuls, were desired 
to set out as soon as possible. They had secret orders 
from the senate not to end the war but by the destruction 
of Cartha^. The consuls inmiediatelv left Rome, and 
stopped at Liilybsum in Sicily. They nad a conuderable 
fleet, on board of wUch were 80,000 foot, and about 4,000 
horse. 

<> The Carthaginians were not yet aojuainted with the re- 
.solutions which had been taken at Home. The answer 
brought back bv their deputies had only increased their fears 
vis. " It was tne business of the Cartnaeinians to consider 
** what satisdaetian was due to them ^." This made them not 
kfiow what course to take. At last they sent new deputies, 
whom they invested with full powers to act as they should 
see fitting ; aad even (what the former wars could never 
make them stoop to) to declare, that the Carth^inians gave 
up thems^ves, and all they possessed, to the will and plea- 
sure of the Romans. Tim, according to the import of the 
clause, se miaque eorum arbUrio permUtere^ was submitting 
themselves, without reserve, to the power of the Romans, 
aad becoming their vassals. Nevertheless, they did not 
expect an^ great success from this condescensioii, though so 
very morwring ; because, as the Uticans had been before- 
hand with them on that occasion,, this circumstance had de- 
inived them of the merit of a ready and voluntary submis- 
sion. 

The deputies, on their arrival at Rome, were informed 
that war had been proclaimed, and that the army was set 
out The Romans nad dispatched a courier to Carthage, 
with the decree of the senate ; and to inform that city, tliat 
the Roman fleet was sailed. The deputies had therefore no 
time for deliberation, but delivered up themselves, and all 
th^ possessed, to the Romans. In consequence of this be« 
haviour, they were answered that since they had at last 
taken a right step, the senate granted them thdr liberty, 
the ei\ioyment of their laws, aSid aU their territories, and 

fl Polylfc excerpt. legat, ^ 9tU ft To the Romtofc 
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other possessions, whether public or private, provided that, 
•within the space of 30 dsnrs, they should send, as hostages 
to Lilybaeum, 300 young Cfarthagmians of the first distinction 
and comply with the orders of the consuls. This last con- 
dition filled them with inexpressible anxiety : but the con- 
cern they were under, would not allow them to make the 
least reply, or to demand an explication ; nor indeed would 
it have been to any purpose. They therefore set out for 
Carthage, and there gave an account of their embassy. 

« All the articles of the treaty were extremely severe 
•with regard to the Carthaginians ; but the silence of the 
Romans, with respect to the cities, of which no notice was 
taken in the concessions which that people was willing to 
make, perplexed them exceedingly. But all they had to do 
was to obey. After the many former and recent losses which 
the Carthaginians had sustained, they were by no means in a 
conc^tion to resist such an enemy, since they had not been 
able to oppose Masinissa. Troops, provisions, ships, allies,, 
in a word, every thing was wanting, and hq)e and vigour 
more than all tne rest. 

They did not think it proper to wait tiU the 30 days, which 
had been allowed them, were expired, but immediately sent 
their hostages, in hopes of softenmg the enemy, by the rea- 
diness of their obedience, though they durst not flatter 
themselves with the expectation of meeting with favour on 
this occasion. These hostages were the flower, and the 
only hopes of the noblest families of Carthage. No specta- 
cle was ever more moving ; nothing was now heard but 
cries, nothing seen but tears, and aB places echoed with 
groans and lamentations. But above all, the unhappy mo- 
thers, bathed in tears, tore their dishevelled hair, beat their 
breasts, and, as if gndF and despair had distracted them, they 
yelled in such a manner as might have moved the most sa- 
vage breasts to compassion. But the scene was much more 
mournful, when the fatal moment of their separation was 
come ; when, after having accompanied their dear children 
to the ship, they bid them a long, Jast farewell, persuaded 
that they should never see them more ; bathed tnem with 
their tears ; embraced them with the utmost fondness ; 
clasped them eagerly in their arms ; could not be prevailed 
upon to part with them, till they were forced away, which 
was more grievous and afflicting than if their hearts had 
been torn out of their breasts. The hostages being arrived 
in Sicily, were carried from thence to Rome ; and the con- 
suls told the deputies, that when they should arrive at Utica, 
they would acquaint them with the orders of the republic* 

ff Polyli, execTpt legftt p. 971. 
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« In such a sitoatkiQ of affairs, nothmg can be more niev- 
xsas than a state of uncertainty, which, without descemSogto 
particulars, gives occasion to tiie mind to form the blackest 
scenes of misery. As soon as it was known that the fleet wafr 
arrived at Utica, the deputies repaired to the Roman camp ^ 
signifying, that they were come in the name of their repub- 
lic, in order to receive their commands, which thev wero- 
ready to obey. The consul, after praising their good dispo- 
sition and compUance, commanded tnem to deliver up to him« 
without fraud or delay, all their arms. This they consentetf 
to, but besou^t him to reflect on the sad condition to which 
he was reducing them, at a time that Asdrubal, whose quar- 
rel against them was owing to no other cause than their per*' 
feet submission to the orders of the Romans, was advancea aJ^ 
most to thdr gates, with an armv of 20,000 men. The an-; 
swer returned them was, that the Ronians would set that 
matter right. 

* This order was immediately put in execution. There ar- 
Tived in the camp, a long train ot waggons, loaded with all th6 
■ preparations of war taken out of Carthage : 200,000 com- 
plete sets d[ armour a numberless multitude of darts and 
javelins, with 2,000 engines for shooting darts and stones C 
Then followed the deputies of Carthage, accompanied by the 
most venerable senators and priests, who came purposely to 
try to move the Romans to compassion in tlus critical moment, 
when their sentence was going to be pronounced, and then' 
^ would be irreversible. Censorinus, the consul, for it wasr 
he who had all along spoken, rose up for a moment at theh^ 
coming, and expressed some kindness and affection for them.; 
b«t sudlenly assuming a grave and severe countenance : ** I 
*• cannot,*' says "he, " but commend the readiness with which 
** you execute the orders of the senate. They have command- 
** ed me to tell you, that it is thdr absolute will and pleasure 
** that you depart out of Carthage, which they have resolved 
-* to destroy ; and that you remove into any other part of your 
** dominions, which you shall think proper, provided it be at 
** the distance rf dghty stadia «< fi-om the sea." 

« The instant the consul had pronounced this fulminating 
decree, nothing was heard among the Carthaginians but la- 
mentable shrieks and bowlings. Being now in a manner 
thunderstruck, they neither knew where they were, nor 
what they did ; but rolled themselves in the dust, tearing 
their clothes, and imable to vent their grief any otherwise, 
than by broken sighs and deep groans. Bdng afterwards a 
little recovered, they lifted up their hands with the air of 

a Polybu p. 975. Appian. pt 44-4»- * Appian. p. 4« 

€ Bt^riste or Catapultae^ ^ *«ut leacoes, or 1« nultt. 

r Appnni.iiii<0— ^*» 
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suppliants, one moment towards the gods, and the next to- 
wards the Romans, imploring their mei-cy and justice to- 
wards a people who would soon be reduced to the extremes 
of despair. But as both the gods and men were deaf to 
^their fervent prayers, they soon changed them into re- 
proaches and imprecations; bidding the Romans call to 
mind, that there were such beings as avenging deities, 
whose severe eyes were for ever open on guilt and treache- 
ry. The Romans themselves could not refrain from tears 
at so moving a spectacle, but their resohition was fixed. 
The deputies could not even prevdl so far, as to get the 
execution of this order suspended, till they should have an 
opportunity of presenting themselves agam before the se- 
nate, to attempt if possible to get it revoked. They were 
forced to set out immediatdy, and carry the answer to Car- 
thage. 

«The people wsdted for their return with such an impa- 
tience and terror, as words could never express. It was 
scarce possible for them to break through the crowd that 
flocked around them, to hear the answer, which was but 
too strongly painted in thdr faces. When they were come 
into the senate, and had declared the barfjarous orders of 
the Romans, a general shriek informed the people of their 
too lamentable fate ; and, from that instant, nothing was 
seen and heard in every part (rf the city, but howling and 
despair, madness and fury. 

The reader will here give me leave to interrupt the 
course of the history for a moment, to reflect on the con- 
duct of the Romans. It is great pity that the fragment of 
Polybius, where an account is ^iven of this deputation, 
should end exactly in the most interesting part of this 
namtive. I should set a much higher value on one short 
reflection of so judicious an author, than on the long ha- 
rangues which Appian ascribes to the deputies and the con- 
sul. I can never believe, that so rational, judicious, and. 
just a man as Polybius, could have approved the proceed- 
ings of the Romans on the present occasion. We do not 
here discover, in mv opinion, any of the characteristics 
which distinguished them anciently ; that greatness of soal^ 
that rectitude, that utter abhorrence of all naean artifices, 
frauds, and impostures, which, as is somewhere said, form- 
ed no part of the Roman disposition; Minme Romania 
artibus. Why did not the Romans attack the Carthagini- 
ans by open force ? Why should they declare expressly in 
a treaty (a most solenm and sacred thing) that they allow- 
ed them the foil enjoyment ctf their libtjjKics and laws : 

a Appian. p« f3s 94- 
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sxm\ understand, at the same time, certain private conditions* 
wtuch proved the entire ruin of both ? Why should they 
conceal, under the scandalous omission of the word city in 
this treaty, the black design of destroying Carthage; as if, 
beneath the cover of such an equivocation, they might de- 
stroy it with justice? In short, why did .the Romans not 
mace their last declaration, till after they had extorted 
from the Cartha^iiuans, at different times, their hostages 
and arms ; that is, till they had absolutdy rendered them 
incapable of disobeying their most arbitrary commands? 
Is it not manifest, that Carthage^ notwithstanding all its 
defeats and losses, though it was weakened and almost ex- 
Iiausted, was still a terror to the Romans, and that they 
were persuaded they were not able to conquer it by force of 
armsr It is very dangerous to be possessed of so much pow« 
er, as to be able to commit injustice with impunitjr, and with 
a prospect of being a gainer by it. The experience of all 
ages shows, that states seldom scruple to commit injustice^ 
when they think it will conduce to their advantage. 

« The noble character which Pdybius gives of the Achx- 
ans, diflers widely from what was practised here. That 
people, says he, cu* from using artifice and deceit towards 
their aUies, in order to enlarge thdr power, did not think 
themsdves allowed to employ them even against their ene- 
mies, considering only those victories as sotid and gkvious, 
which were obtsuned sword in hand, by dkit of courage and 
bravery. He owns in the same place, that there then re- 
mained among the Romans but very faint traces of the an- 
cient generosity of their ancestors ; and he thinks it incumbent 
on him (as he declares), to make this remark, in oppositi<»i 
to a maxim which was grown very common in lus time 
among persons in theadministration of the government, who 
imagined, that sincerity is inconsistent with good policy ; and 
that it is impossible to succeed in the administration (X state 
affisdrs, either in war or peace, without using fraud ^d de- 
ceit on some occasions. <v 

* I now return to my subject. The consuls made no great 
haste to march against Carthage, not suspecting they had 
reason, to be under any apprehension^ from that dty, as it 
was now ^sarmed. The inhabitants, however, toc^ the op- 
portunity of this delay to put themselves in a posture of 
defence, bemgall unaimnously resolved not to quit the city. 
They appointed as general, without the walls^sdrubai, who 
was ait the head of 20,000 men ; and to whom deputies 
were sent according]^, to entreat him to forget, for his coun- 
try's sake, the injustice which had been done lum, from the 

< Polyb. L xiii. p. 671, crs* b Appifto. p. 51. Stntas I. xt% P* 839* 
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dread they were under of the Romans. The command of 
the troops, within the walls, was given to another Aadnibal, 
g^randson of Masiiiissa. They then appliedthemselves te 
the making arms with incredible expedition. The temples, 
the palaces, the open markets and squares, were all chang- 
ed into so many arsenals, where men and women work^ day 
and night. Every day were made 140 shields, 300 swords, 
500 pikes or javelins 1,000 arrows, and a great number of 
engines to discharge them ; and because they wanted mate- 
risds to make ropes, the women cut dS their hair, and abun- 
dantly supplied their wants on this occasion. 

*• Masinissa was very much disgusted at the Romans, 
because, after he had extremdy weakened the Carthagini- 
ans, they came and reaped the fruits of his victory^ without 
acquainting him in any manner with their deagn, which cir- 
cumstance caused some coldness between them. 

* During this mterval,the consuls were advancing towards 
the city, in order to besiege it. As they expected nothing 
less than a vigorous resistance, the incredible resolution *and 
courage of the besieged filled them with the utmost astonish- 
ment. The Carthaginians were for ever making the bold- 
est sallies, in order to repulse the besiegers, to bum thdr en- 
gines, and harass their foragers. Censorinus attacked the 
city on one side, and Manilius on the other. Scipio, af- 
terwards sumamed Africanus,. was then a tribune in the ar- 
my ; and distinguished himself above the rest of the officers, 
no less by his prudence than by his bravery. The consul, 
under whom he fought, cbmmitted many oversights, by 
having refused to follow his advice. This young officer ex- 
tricated the troops from severi^l dangers, mto which tlie 
imprudence of their leaders had plunged them. A renown- 
ed officer, Phamacas by name, who was general of tlie enemy's 
cavalry, and continually harassed the foragers, did not dare 
ever to keep the field, when it was Scipio's turn to support 
them ; so capable was he of keeping his troops in good or- 
der, and posting himself to advantage. So great and luii- 
vei'sal a reputation excited some envy against him at first ; 
but as he beliaved, m all respects, with the utmost modesty 
and reserve, that envy was soon changed into admiration ; 
^o that when the senate sent deputies to the camp, to in- 
quire into die state of the siege, the whole army gave hina 
unanimously the highest commendations; the soldiers, as 
well as officers, nay, the very generals, with cue vdce extoll- 
ed the merit of young Scipio : so necessary is it for a man to 
deaden, if I may be allowed the expression, the splendour of 
his rising glory, by a sweet and modest carriage ; and not t© 

4 Appitn p. 55. * Appian p. $5— 63. 
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excite jealousy, by haughty and self-sufficient bdiaviour, ai 
this naturally awakens pride in others, and makes even vir- 
tue itself odious \ 

« About the same time, Masinissa, finding his end ap- 
proach, sent to desire a visit from Scipio, in order tifmt he 
might invest him with full powers to (uspose, as he ^ould 
see proper, of his kin^om and property, in behalf of lus 
children. But,, on Scipio's arrival, he fixmd that monarch 
dead. Masinissa had commanded them, with his dying 
breath, to follow implicitly the directions of Scipio, whom he 
appointed to be a kind of &ther and guardian to them. I 
uiall give no farther account here of the family and posterity 
of Ma^issa, because that would interrupt toomuch the his- 
tory of Carthage. 

* The high esteem which Phamaeas had entertained for 
Scipio induced him to forsake the Carthaginians, and go over 
to the Romans. Accordingly, he joined him with above 2,000 
horse, and was afterwards of great service at the sie^. 

^ Calpurmus Piso, the consul, and L. Mancinus, his lieu- 
tenant, arrived in Africa in the beginning of the spring. 
Nothing remarkable was transacted during this campaign. 
The Romans were even defeated on several occasions, smd 
carried on the »ege of Carthage but slowly. The be«eged, 
CO the contrary, had recovered thdr spirits. Their trgc^s 
were considerably increased, they dailv got new allies ; 
and even sent an express as far as Nf acedoina, to the 
counterfeit Philip *', who pretended to be the son of Per- 
seus, and was then engaged in a war with the Romans ; to 
exhort him to carry it on with vigour, and promising to fur- 
nish him ^th money and ships. 

^ This news occasioned some uneaaness at Rome. The 
people b^;an to doubt the success of a war, which grew 
daily more uncertain, and was more important than had at 
first been imag^ed. As much as they were dissatisfied with 
the dilatoriness of the generals, and exclaimed against their 
conduct, so much did they unanimously agree in applauding 
young Scipio, and extdling his rare and uncommon virtues. 
He was come to Rome, in order to stand candidate for the 
edileship. llie instant he appeared in the assembly, his 
name, his countenance, Ws reputation, a general persuasion 
that he was desiped by the gods to end the thml Punic war, 
as the first Scipio, his grandrather by adoption, had termi- 
nated the second ; these several drcumstances made a very 
strong impression on the people ; and though it was contraiy 
to law, and therefore opposed by the ancient men, instead of 
the edileship which he sued for, the people, disregar^g for 

« A. M. S857. A. Rom. «0l. AvdUui. p. 63. h AppiflB. p. «' 
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once the laws, conferred the consulsUp upon lum, and as- 
signed him Africa for his province, without casting lots for 
the provinces, as usual, and as Drusushis cdUec^e demand- 
ed«. 

6 As soon as Scipo had completed his recruits, he set out 
for Sicily, and amved soon after in Utica. He came very 
seasonaUy for Mandnua, Piso's lieutenant, who had rashly 
fixed himself in a post where he was surrounded by the ene« 
my ; and would have been cut to pieces that very moiTiing, 
had not the new consul, who, on his arrival, heard of the 
danger he was in, re-embarked his troops in the night, and 
sailed with the utmost speed to his assistance. 

« Scipio*s first cai-e, after his arrival, was to revive disci- 
pline among the troops, which he found had been entirely 
neglected. There was not the least regularity, subordina- 
tion, or obedience. Nothing was attended to but rapine, 
feastmg, and diversions. He drove from the camp all use- 
less perscms, settled the quality of the provisions ne would 
have brought in by the sutlers, and allowed pf none but what 
were plain and fit for soldiers, studiously banishing all things 
of a dainty, luxurious kind. 

After he had made these regulations, which cost him but 
little time and pains, because he himself first set the exam- 
ple,, he was persuaded- that those under him wei^ soldiers^ 
and thereupon he prepared to carry on the siege with vi- 
gour. Having ordered -his troops to proride themselves 
with axes, levers, and scaling ladders, he led them, in the 
dead of the night, and without the least noise, to a district 
of the city, called Megara ; when ordering them to ^ive a 
sudden and general shout, he attacked it with great vigour. 
The enemy, who did not expect to be attacked in the night 
were at first in the utmost terror ; however, they defended 
themselves so courageously, that Scipio could not scale the 
walls. But perceiving a tower that was forsaken, and which 
stood without the city, very near the walls, he detached thi- 
ther a party of intrepid soldiers, who, by the help of ''ixmi- 
tons, got from the tower on the walls, and from thence into 
Megara, the gates of which they broke down. Scipio en- 
tered it immediately afta-, and drove the enemies out of that 
post ; who, terrified at this unexpected assault, and imagin- 
ing that the whole city was taken, fled into the citadel^ 
wliither they were followed even by those forces that were 
encamped without the city, who abandoned their camp to 
the Romans, and thought it necessary for them to fly to a 
place of security. .i*. ^ ^ 

a A. M. asM. A. Rom. 601. b Appiuk p. 69 

^*^ 70k tf A lort of moTOfible bridee» 
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« Before I proceed further, it will be pi-oj^er to give some 
account of the situation and dimensi<ms of Carthage, whidh, 
in the beginning of the war against the Romans, contained 
700,000 inhabitants. It stood at the bottom of a gulf, sur- 
rounded b)[ the s^ and in the form of a. peninsula, whose ' 
neck, that is, the isthmus which joined it to the continent, 
was 25 stadia, or a league and a quarter in breadth. The 
peninsula was 360 sta^a, or 18 leagues round. On the west 
side there projected from it a lone neck of land, half a sta- 
dium, or 12 fathoms broad ; which, advancing into the sea, 
divided it from a morass, and was fenced on all sides with 
Tocks and a single waU. On the south side, towards the 
continent, where stood the citadel, called Bynsa, the dAy was 
surrounded with a triplie wall, 30 cubits nigh, exclusive of 
the parapets and towers, with which it was flanked all round 
at equal (^stances, each interval being 80 &thoms. Ever)' 
tower was four stories high, and the walls but two; they 
were arched, and in the lower part were stalls to hold 300 
elepliants with their fodder, and over these were stables for 
4,000 horses and lofts for tlieir food. There likewise was 
room enough to lodge 20,000 foot, and 4,000 horse. All 
these were attained within the waUs alone. In one place 
crnly the walls were weak and low ; and that was a n^lected 
angle^ which began at the neck of land above mentioned, and 
extended as fiar as the harbours^ which were on the west 
side. Of these there were two, which communicated with 
each other, and had but one entrance, 70 feet broad, shut 
up with chains. The first was appropriated for the mer- 
chants, and had several distinct habitations for the seamen. 
The second, or inner harbour, was for the ships of war, in 
the midst of which stood an island called Cothon, lined, as 
the harbour was, with large quays, in which were distinct 
receptacles ^for sheltering from the weather 220 ships; 
over these were magazines or storehouses, wherein was 
lodged whatever is necessary for arming and equipping 
fleets. The entrance into each of these receptacles was 
adorned with two marble pillars of the Ionic order : so that 
both the harbour and the island represented on each side 
two magnificent galleries. In this island was the admiral's 
palace ; ^and as it stood oppcsite to the mouth of the har- 
bour, he could from thence discover whatever was doing at 
sea, though no one, from thence, could see what was trans- 
acting in the inward part of the harbout. The merchants, 
in like manner, had no prospect of the men of war ; the 
two pQrtsbdi^ separated by a double wall, each having its 
part£ular gate, that led to the city, without passing through 

A Annii. p. *6 & 57. Strato, 1. v\\^ V «3S. h New ro Ji'f , Stra» 
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the other harbour. « So that Carthage may be divided into 
three parts: the harbour, which was double, and called 
Bometiines Cothon, from the little island of that name: the 
citadel, named Byrsa : the city properly so called, where 
the inhabitants dwelt, which lay round the citadel, and was 
called Megara« 

* At day -break, Asdrubal «, percdving the ignominious 
defeat of his troops, in order that he might be revenged on 
the Romans, and, at the same time, deprive the inhabitants 
of all hopes of accommodation and panlcMi, brought all the 
Roman pris(Hiers he had t^ken, up<»i the walls, m sight of 
the -whole army. There he put them to the most exquisite 
torture ; putting out their eyes, cutting off their noses, cars, 
and fingers ; tearing their skin to pieces with iron rakes or 
liarrows, and then tiirew them headlong from the t^ of the 
battlements. So inhuman a treatment filled the Carthagi- 
mans with horror : however, he did not spare even them ; 
but murdered many senators who had been so brave as to 
oppose his tyranny. 

^ Scipio, finding himself absolute master of the Isthmus, 
burnt the camp, which the enemy had deserted, and built a 
new one for his Vroops. It was in a square form, surrounded 
with large and deep intrenchments, and fenced with strong 
palisades^ On the side which faced the Carthaginians, he 
built a wall 12 feet high, flanked at proper distances with 
towers and redoubts ; and, ^n the middle tower, he erected 
u very high wooden fort, from whence could be seen what- 
ever was doing in the city. Tliis wall was equal to the whole 
breadth of the Istiimus, that is, 25 stadia «. The enemy, who 
were within bow shot of it, employed their utmost efforts to 
put a stop to tliis work ; but as the whde army worked at 
It day and night, without uitermission, it was finished in 
twenty-four days. Scipio reaped a double advantage from 
this work : first, his forces were lodged more safely and 
commodiously than before : secondly, he cut off all provisions 
from the beaeged, to whom none could be brought but by 
sea ; which was attended with many difficulties, both because 
the sea is frequenUy very tempestuous in that place, and be* 
cause the Roman fleet kept a strict guard. This proved one 
of the chief causes of the famine which raged soon after in 
the city. Besides, Asdn^al distributed tiie com that was 
brought only among the thirty tiiousand men who served 
under him, caiing very little what jjecame of the rest of the 
inhabitants. 

a Boch. in Phal. p- 5 12. b Appian. p. 72. 

c It wa» be who at firtt eommanded without the Cit}% but having eausMl the 
)}ther Asdrubal, Masinisa'i rrandion, to be pat to death, he gut the command 
-'' the troops within the waiji. 

ippian p. 74. t A mUes & 3-<l. 
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• To distress them still more, by the want of provisions, 
Scipio attempted to stop up the mouth of the haven bv a mde, 
beginning at tlie above-mentioned neck of land, which was 
near the harbour. The besieged looked at first upon this 
attempt as ridiculous, and accoi^dingly they insulted tlie work- 
men : but at last, sedng them make an astonishing progress 
eveiy day, they began to be afraid ; and to take such mea- 
sures as might, if possible, render the attempt unsuccessiuL 
Every one, to the women and children, fell to work, but so 
privatdy, that all Scipio could learn from the prisoners, was, 
that they had heard a great noise in the harb<xir, but did not 
know tlie cause or occasion of it. At last, all things being 
ready, the Cartha£^nians opened on a sudden a new outlet, 
on the other side of the haven ; and appeared at sea with a 
numerous fleet, which they had then buut with the old mate- 
rials found in their magazines. It is generally allowed that 
had tbey attacked the Roman fleet directly, they must in&Ui- 
bly have taken it ; because, as no such attempt was expect- 
ed, and every man was elsewhere emploj'ed, the Carthagi- 
nians would have found it widiout rowers, soldiers, or officers. 
But the ruin of Carthage, says the historian, was decreed. 
Having therefore only ofeered a kind of insult or bravado to 
the R<»&ans, th^ returned into tlie harbour* 

• Two days aixer, they brought forward thdr ships, with 
a resolution to flght in good earnest, and found the enemy 
ready for them» This battle was to determine the &te of 
both parties. It lasted a Img time, each exerting themselves 
to the utmost ; the one to save their country reduced to the 
last extremity, and the other to complete their victory. 
Duimg the fight, ^e Carthaginian brigantines running aloi^ 
under the la^;e Roman ships, broke to pieces sometimes 
their stems, and at other times their rudders and ears ; and, 
when briskly attacked, retreated with surprising swiftness, 
and returned immediately to the charge. At last, after the 
two armies had fought with equal success till sun-set, the 
Carthai^nians thought proper to retire ; not that they be- 
lieved themselves overcome, but in order to begin the fight 
again <m the morrow. Part of their ships, not being able to 
nm swiftly enough into the harbour, because the mouth of it 
was too narrow, took shelter under a very spacious terrace, 
wluch had been thrown up against the walls to unload goods, 
on the side of which a small rampart had been raised during 
this war, to prevent the enemy from possesang themselves 
of it Here the fight was ag^ renewed with more vigour 
than ever, and lasted till late at night. The Carthaginians 
Coffered very much, and tiie few ships which got off, sailed 
for refuge to the city. Morning being come, Scipio attacked 

• a Appian. p. 74. » Appiaa. p. Wv 
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the terrace, and carried it, though with great ^BiBculty ; after 
which he made a lodgement there, and fortified himself on it, 
and built a brick wall close to those of the city, and of the 
same hdght. When it was fimshed, he commanded 4,000 
men to eet on the top of it, and to discharge from it a per- 
petual Miower of darts and arrows upon the enemy, which 
did great execution ; because, as the two walls were of equal 
height, there was scarce one dart without eflfect. Tnus 
eaSed this campaign. 

o During the winter quarters, Scipio endeavoured to over- 
power the enemy's troopi^without the city, who very much 
harass^ the convoys that brought his provisions, and pro- 
tected'^ch as were sent to the besieged. For this purpose 
he attacked a neighbouring fort called Nepheris, where they 
used to shelter themselves. In the last acticm, above 70,000 
of the enemy, as well soldiers as peasants, who had been in- 
listed, were cut to pieces ; and the fort was carried with great 
difficulty, after sustaining a siege of two-and-twenty days. 
Thd seizure of this fort was followed by the surrender of 
almost all the strong holds in Africa ; and contributed very 
much to the taking of Carthage itself into which, from that 
time, it was almost impossible to bring any provisions. 

b Early in the spring, Scipio attackal, at one and the same 
time, the harbour called Cothon, and the citadel. Having 
possessed himself of the wall which surrounded this port, he 
threw himself into the great square of the city that was near 
it, from whence was an ascent to the citadel, up three streets, 
on each side of wliich were houses, from the tops whereof a 
shower of darts were discharged upon the Romans, who 
were obliged, before they could advance farther, to force the 
houses they came first to, and post themselves in them, in 
order to dislodge from thence the enemy who fought from 
the neighbouring houses. The combat which was carried 
on from the tops, and in every part of the houses, Continued 
ax days, during which a dreadful slaughter was made. To 
clear the streets, and make way for the troops, the Romans 
dragged aside, with hooks, the bodies of such c^ the inhabit- 
ants as had been slain, or piccipitated headlong fix>m the 
houses ; and threw them into pits, the greatest part of them 
being still alive and panting. In this toil, which lasted six 
days and as many nights, the soldiers were rebeved from time 
to time by fi-esh ones, without which they would have been 
-quite spent. Scipio was the only person who did not tfike a 
wink of sleep all this time ; giving orders in all places, and 
scarce allowing himself leisure to take the least refi^iment. 

«• There was still reason to believe, tliat the siege would 

n Appian p. 78* ^ A. M. 3S59. A. Rom. 6C3. Apy^j^ 79. 

Appian. |i. 81. ^^ 
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last much longer, and occa«on a great cfluaoD of blooiL But 
on the seventh day, there appeared a company of men in the 
posture and habit of suppliants, who desired no other condi- 
tions, than that the Romans would please to ^are the fives 
of all those who should be willmg to leave tlie citadd ; which 
request was granted them, only the deserters were excepted. 
Accordingly there came out 50,000 men and women, who 
were sent into the fields under a strong guard. The desert- 
ers, who were about 900 finding they would not be allowed 
quarter, fbrtiiied themselves in the temple of .^sculapius, 
whji Asdrubal, lus wife, and two children ; where, though 
their number was but small, they might have held out a long 
time, because the temple stood on a very lugh hiU, upon 
rocks, the ascent to whx^ was by sixty steps. But at last, 
exhausted by hunger and watching, expressed with fear, and 
sedng their destruction at hand, they lost all patience ; and» 
abandoning the lower part of the temple, tliey retired to 
the uppermost story, and resolved not to quit it but with their 
lives. 

In the meantime, Asdrubal, being desirous of saving his 
own life, came down privately to Scipio, carrying an dive 
branch in his hand, and threw himsdf at h£$ feet. Scipio 
showed him immediately to the deserters, who, trahsported 
with r^je and fury at the sight. Vented millions of impreca- 
tions against him, and set fire to the temple. Whilst it was 
kindling, we are told that Asdrubal's wife, dresang herself 
as s{riendidly as pos^ble, and placing herself with her two 
diildren in si^t of Scipio, addressed him with a loud voice : 
" I call not down," says she, " curses upon thy head, O Ro- 
" man ; for tiiou only takest the privilege allowed by the laws 
" of war : h«t may the gods of Carthage, and thou in con- 
^' cert with them, punish, according to his deserts, the &lse 
" wretch, who has betrayed his country, his gods, his wife, 
" Ws chadren !" Then c&wting herself to Asdrubal, " Per- 
" fidlous wretch,'*'says she, " thou basest of men ! this fire will 
^ presently consume both me and my children ; but as to 
** thee, (unwortfiy general of Carthage) go— adorn the gay 
^ triumph of tiiy.conqueror— suflfer, in the sight of all Rome, 
'' the tortures thou so jusdv deservest !'* She had no sooner 
pronoonced ^ese words, than, seizing her children, she cut 
their throats, threw tliem into the fUmes, and afterwards 
rushed mto them herself ; in which she was imitated by all 
the deserters. 

o With regard to Scipio, when he saw this femous city, 
which had been so flourishing 700 ^rears, and might have 
heen compared to the greatest empues, on account of thp 
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extoit of its dominions both by sea and land ; its migtitf 
armies ; its fleets, depbants, and riches ; while the Cartha- 
ginians were even superior to other nations, by thdr courage 
and matncss of soul ; as notwithstanding their being depriv- 
ed of arms and ships, thev had sustain^ tor thr^e whole 
years, all the hardships and calamities of a long siege ; see- 
ing, I say, this city entirely ruined, historians rdate, that he 
could not refuse his tears to the unhappy fete of Carthage. 
He reflected, that cities, nations, and empires, are liable to 
i*ev6lutions no less than private men ; that the like sad fate 
had be&Uen Troy, anciently so powerfiil ; and, in later 
times, the Assyrians, Medes, and Persians, whose dominions 
were once of so great an extent ; and lastly, the Macedoni- 
ans, whose empire had been so glorious throughout the world. 
Full of these mournful ideas, he repeated the following verses 
of Homer : 

"Err^TdLt NfMi^, Sreey oot' oAttX» "Iai^i^n, 

IL r. 164, 165. 

*' The day thall come, that great avenging day. 
Which Troy's proud gloriet in the dust shall lay. 
When Priam's pow'rs and Priann's sdf shall tall, 
And one prodigious ruin swallow all.'* Pope. 

therd>y denoundng the future destiny of Rome, as he himself 
confessed to Polybius, who desired Scipio to explain himself 
on that occasion. 

Had the truth enlightened his soul, he would have discover- 
ed what we are taught in the Scriptures, that • ** because 
•* of unrighteous dealuigs, injuries, and riches got by deceit, a 
*' kingdom is translated from one people to another." Car- 
thage is destroyed, because its avarice, perfidiousness, and 
cruelty have attained their utmost height. The like fkte 
will attend Rome, when its luxury, ambition, pride, and un- 
just usuipations, concealed beneath a specious and ddu^ve 
show of justice and virtue, shall have compelled tlie sove- 
reign Lord, the disposer of empires, to give the universe an 
important lesson in its fall. 

* Carth^;e being taken in this manner, Scipio gave the 
plunder of it, (the gold, slver statues, and other oflerings 
which should be found in the temples excepted) to his sol- 
diers for some days. He afterwards bestowed several mili- 
tary rewards on them, as well as on the officers, two of 
whom had particularly distinguished themselves, viz. Tib. 
Gracchus, and Caius Fannius, who first scaled the walls. 

a Eceliii. X 8. 

b A M. 3859. A. Cartli. 701. A. Rpm. MS. Ant J. 0^ 145. AppiaiL p. tS. 
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After this, adorning a small ship (an excellent sailer) with 
the enemy's spoils, he sent it to Rome with the news cf the 
victory. 

« At the same time he invited the inhabitants of Sicily to 
come and take possession of the pictures and statues which 
the Carthaginians had plundered them (^ in the former wars. 
When he restored to the citizens of Agrigentum, Phalans's 
famous bull *, he told them that this buU, which was, at one 
and the same time, a monument of tlie cruelty of their ancient 
kings, and of the lenity of their present sovereigns, ought to 
make them sensible, which would be most advantageous for 
them, to live under the yoke of Sicilians, or tlie government 
of the Romans. 

Having exposed to sale pait of the spoils of Carthage, he 
commanded, on the most severe penalties, his family not 
to take or even buy any of them ; so careful was he to re- 
move from lumself, and all belonging to him, the least aus* 
picion of avarice. 

t' When the news of the taking of Carthage was brought 
to Rome, the people abandoned themselves to the most im- 
moderate transports of joy, as if the public tranquillity had 
not been secured till that instant. They revolved in thdr 
minds, all the calamities which the Carthaginians had brought 
upon them, in Sicily, in Spain, and even in Italy, for sixteen 
years together; during which, Hannibal had plundered 400 
towns, destroyed m different engagements 300,000 men, and 
reduced Rome itself to the utmost extremity. Amidst the 
remembrance of these past evils, the people in Rome would 
ask one another, whether it were really true that Carthage 
was in ashes. AH ranks and degrees of men emulously strove 
who should show the greatest gratitude towards the gods; 
and the dtizens were tor many days, employed wholly in 
solemn sacrifices, m public prayers, games, and spectacles. 

<f After these reli^ous duties were ended, the senate sent 
ten commissioners mto Africa, to regulate, in conjunction 
with Sdpio, the fate and conditicm di that country, in times 
to come. Their first care was, to demolish whatever was 
sdll remaining of Carthage ^ Romo/y though mistress of al- 

albid. 
, 6 Qoem taurum Selpio cum reddciet Agrigntinii. dixisse dicitur. squura cmc 
illot eogiuune utrum ruet Sieufis utiliua, taiine lenrire, an populo R. obtem- 
penre, eum idem monumemum et domctticae! onadetiutii, et noMxe ntautuetii- 
diais haberent. Cieer. Ver- ti. n- 73. c Appian. p 83. d Appiaii. p. S4. 

t Wk may guess at the dimenrioDs of tln» temoos aty, by what Flonu ays, 
Yiz. that It was teveateen days oo fire, before it eauhi te all coniumed. Quaiv 
la aibs deieai sit. ut de ceteris taceam. toI igniam mora piofaftri putest : Quip- 
pe per eontiouos decern et septem dies tix potult inceadittm eaiingui. JLib. ii. 
e.is. 

fJSeqot se Roma, jam terrarara oiba supcnto, seeoiam tpeiavit foce. si no- 
men aaqoam maneret Carthagians. Adco vdium eenaminibus ortum, ultra 
metom dinat, et ne ip Tictis quidem depttnitur, neqti* «iii«4nvi«ttm ene '* 
nit, qaam ctie dein% y<^ ^attfo^ 1. i «i ii. 
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extent of its dominions both by sea and land ; its migfatf 
armies ; its fleets, elephants, and riches ; while the Cartha- 
ginians were even superior to other nations, by their courage 
and greatness of soal ; as notwithstanding their being depriv* 
ed ot arms and ships, they had sustain^ tor three whole 
years, all -the hardships and calamities of a long siege ; see- 
ing, I say, this city entirely mined, historians relate, that he 
could not refuse his tears to the unhappy iaX/t of Carthage. 
He reflected, that cities, nations, and empires, are liable to 
revolutions no less than private men ; that the like sad fate 
had be&Uen Troy, anciently so powerful ; and, in later 
times, the Assyrians, Medes, and Persians, whose dominions 
were once of so great an extent ; and lastly, the Macedonia 
ans, whose empire had been so glorious throughout the world. 
Full of these moumfiil ideas, he repeated the following verses 
of Homer : 

"fStf'o-iratc NfMi^, er«ty oot' oAd*x» "Iai^i^n, 

//. r. 164, 165. 

*' llie day thall eome, that great avenging day. 
Which Troy's proud gloriet in the dust shall lay. 
When Priam's pow'rs and Priam's self shall tall, 
And one prodigious ruin swallow all." Pope. 

therd>y denouncing the future destiny of Rome, as he himself 
confessed to Pdybius, who deared Scipio to explain himself 
en that occasion. 

Had the truth enlightened his soul, he would have discover- 
ed what we are taught in the Scriptures, that « •* because 
•* of unrighteous dealmgs, injuries, and riches got by deceit, a 
** kingdom is translated from one people to another." Car- 
thage is destroyed, because its avarice, perfldiousness, and 
cruelty have attained their utmost height. The like feite 
will attend Rome, when its luxury, ambition, pride, and un- 
just usuipations, concealed beneath a specious and deluave 
show of justice and virtue, shall have compelled the sove- 
reign Lord, the disfioser of empires, to give the universe an 
important lesson in its fall. 

^Carthage being taken in this manner, Scipio gave the 
plunder of it, (the gold, alver statues, and other offerings 
which should ht found in the temples excepted) to his sol- 
diers for some days. He afterwards bestowed several mili- 
tary rewards on them, as well as on the officers, two of 
whom had particularly distinguished themselves, viz. Tib. 
Gracchus, and Caius Fannius, who first scaled the walls. 

a Ecelni* x 8. 

b A M. 3859. A. Carth. 701. A. Ram. MS. Ant J. C. 148. AppittL p. S3. 
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After this, adorning a small ship (an excellent sailer) witli 
the enemy's spoils, he sent it to Rome with the news of the 
victory. 

« At the same time he invited the inhabitants of Sicily to 
come and take possession of the pictures and statues wluch 
the Carthaginians had plundered them of in the former wars. 
Wh«i he restored to the citizens of Agrigentum, Phalaxis's 
famous bull*, he told them that this bull, which was, at one 
and the same time, a monument of the cruelty of tlieir ancient 
kings, and of the lenity of their present sovereigns, ought to 
make them sensible, which would be most advantageous for 
them, to live under the yoke of ^cihans, or the government 
of the Romans. 

Having exposed to sale pait of the spoils of Carthaee, he 
commanded, on the most severe peneuties, his £&mily not 
to take or even buy any of them ; so careful was he to re- 
move 6x»n himself, and all belonging to him, the least sus- 
picion of avarice. 

t-When the news of the taking of Carthage was brought 
to Rome, the people abandcxied themselves to the most im- 
moderate transports of joy, as if the pi^lic tranquillity had 
not been secured till that instant. They revdved in thdr 
minds, all the calamities which the Carthaginians had brought 
upon them, in Sicily, in Spain, and even in Italy, for sixteen 
years together; during which, HannS>al had plundered 400 
towns, destroyed in different engagements 300,000 men, and 
reduced Rome itself to the utmost extremity. Amidst the 
remembrance of these past evils, the people in Rome would 
ask one anodier, whether it were really true that Carthage 
was in ashes. AH ranks and degrees of men emulously strove 
who should show the greatest gratitude towards the gods; 
and the dtizens were tor many days, employed wholly in 
solemn sacrifices, in public prayers, games, and spectacles. 

1/ After these reli^ous duties were ended, the senate sent 
ten commissioners into Africa, to regulate, in conjunction 
with Sdpio, the fate and condition of that country, in times 
to come. Their first care was, to demolish whatever was 
still remaining of Carth^e ^ Romo/, though mistress of al- 

albid. 

6 Qoeia taurum Selpio eum reddeiet Agrigentinii. dixisse dicitur. squura cmc 
ilkM cogiuune ucrum ruet SieuUt utilius, ranne lenrire, an poputo R obtem- 
yenue, eum idein monucBemuin et doomticae crudelitttia, et dwu£ ntauuictii- 
liinU haberent. Cicer. Ver- ti. n- 73. c Appuui. p 83. <f Appian. p. 84. 

t We may goesM at the dimenriuDs of tint iamoitt city, by what Florui ays, 
liz. that it was seventeen days on fire, before it eeuhi be all coDiumed. QuaiK 
la lubs deleca sit» ut de ceteris taeeaoi. vol igniam mora profaari potest: Quip- 
pe per comiouos decern et septem dies tix potuit ioeefldium extingui. Lib. U. 

/'Keqne se Roma, jam terraram ovba supcrato, secuiam speiavit foie. si no- 
meii nsqoam maneret Carthaginis. Adco odium eenamintbus ortum, altra 
metara dinat, et ne ip Ttetis quidem depimitur, neqvta^tniviovnttni en« ' 
nit, qaam case desli^ ycl/ rattfo^ 1- f* %> !<• 
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extent of its dominions both by sea and land ; its migbtf 
armies ; its fleets, elephants, and riches ; while the Cartha- 
ginians were even superior to other nations, by their oourage 
and greatness of soal ; as notwithstanding their being depnv* 
ed of arms and ships, they had sustain^ tor thr^e whole 
years, all -the hardships and calamities of a long siege ; see- 
ing, I say, this city entirely ruined, historians rdate, that he 
could not refuse his tears to the unhappy fete of Carthage. 
He reflected, that cities, nations, and empires, are liable to 
revolutions no less than private men ; that the like sad £ate 
had be&llen Troy, anciently so powerfiil ; and, in later 
times, the Assyrians, Medes, and Persians, whose dominlcHis 
were once of so great an extent ; and lastly, the Macedonia 
juis, whose empire had been so glorious throughout the world. 
Full of these moumfid ideas, he repeated the following verses 
of Homer : 

"Err^TdLt »/JtA^^ OTflty «»o<r' oAdtA» "Iai^/^jJ, 

IL r. 164, 165. 

** The day thall eome, that great avenging day. 
Which Troy's proud gtoriet in the dust shall lay. 
When Priam's pow'rs and Priam's sdf shall tall, 
And one prodigious ruin swallow all." Pope. 

therd>y denouncing the future destiny of Rome, as he himself 
confessed to Pdybius, who desired Scipio to explain himself 
on that occasion. 

Had the truth enlightened his soul, he would have discover- 
ed what we are taught in the Scriptures, that « •• because 
•* of unrighteous dealings, injuries, and riches got by decdt, a 
♦* kingdom is translated from one people to another." Car- 
thage is destroyed, because its avarice, perfldiousness, and 
cruelty have attained their utmost height. The like l^te 
will attend Rome, when its luxury, ambition, pride, and un- 
just usuipations, concealed beneath a specious and delusive 
show of justice and virtue, shall have compelled the sove- 
reign Lord, the disposer of empires, to give the universe an 
important lesson in its falL 

* Carthage being taken in this manner, Scipio gave the 
plunder of it, (the gold, silver statues, and other oflerings 
which should be found in the temples excepted) to his sol- 
diers for some days. He afterwards bestowed several mili- 
tary rewards on them, as well as on the officers, two of 
whom had particularly distinguished themselves, viz. Titx 
Gracchus, and Caius Fannius, who first scaled the walls. 

a Ecclni* X 8. 

b A M. 3859. A. Carth. 701. A. lUm. MS. Ant J. C. 145. AppiaiL p. S3« 
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After this, adorning a small ship (an excellent sailer) with 
the enemy's spoils, he sent it to Rome with the news of the 
victory. 

« At the same time he invited the inhabitants of Sicily to 
come and take possession of the pictures and statues which 
the Carthaginians had plundered them of in the former wars. 
Wh^i he restored to tne citizens of Agrigeotum, Phalaris's 
famous bull *, he told them that this bim, which was, at one 
and the same time, a monument of the cruelty of tlieir ancient 
kiM;s, and of the lenity of their present sovereigns, ought to 
make them sensible, which would be most advantageous for 
them, to live under the yoke of ^cilians, or the government 
of the Romans. 

Having exposed to sale pait of the spoils of Carthage, he 
commanded, on the most severe penalties, his famuy not 
to take or even buy any of them ; so careful was he to re- 
move from himself, and all belonging to him, the least sus- 
picion of avarice. 

t- When the news of the taking of Carthage was brougjiit 
to Rome, the people abandcxied themselves to the most im- 
moderate transports of joy, as if the public tranquillity had 
not been secuired till that instant. They revolved in thar 
minds, all the calamities which the Carthaginians had brought 
upon them, in Sicily, in Spain, and even in Italy, for sixteen 
years together; during which, Hann2>al had plundered 400 
towns, destroyed in different engagements 300,000 men, and 
reduced Rome itself to the utmost extremity. Amidst the 
remembrance of these past evils, the people in Rome would 
ask one another, whether it were really true that Carthage 
was in ashes. AH ranks and degrees of men emulously strove 
who should show the greatest gratitude towards the gods; 
and the citizens were tor many days, employed wholly in 
solemn sacrifices, in public prayers, games, anid spectacles. 

(/ After these religious duties were ended, the senate sent 
ten ccHnmissioners mto Africa, to regulate, in conjunction 
with Sdpio, the fate and condition of that country, in times 
to come. Their first care was, to demolish whatever was 
still remahiing of Carthage ^ Romo/y though mistress of al- 

albid. 

6 Qoeio taururn Selpio cum reddeiet AgrigeDlinii. dixiue dicitnr, squiun ease 
illot eoptare ucrum ruet Sieulit utilius, tttinie lenrire, an populo R obtem- 
penre, eum tfem monumentuin et domctticae cnidelitttii, et nourae ntausiietii- 
dinU habereot Cieer. Ver- vi. n- 73. c Appiaii. p 83. <f Appiaii. p. 84. 

t We may gaeu at the diinenriuDs of tint ikmoitt aty, by what Floras ayt, 
viz. that it was seveoteen days on fire, befbi-e it eouhi lie all consumed. QuaiK 
la lubt deleca sit, ut de ceteris taceaoi. Tel igniam mora profaari potest: Quip- 
pe per continuos di:c«iii tt septem dies nx potuit ineeiidium extiugui. Lib. ii« 
cl«. . . 

f^^^^oA se Roma, jam terrarara ovba supciato, secuiam speiavit fore, si no- 
inen uaquam manerei Carthaginis* Adco odium eenamintbus ortum, ultra 
aetum duiat, et ue ip Tictis quidem deptiniturj iieqva^tlllviDvi^ttia eas^ 
nit, qaam cue dcsn% }'^ tt^V^^ V f. % ii< 
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the first sum being expired, Scipio put the whole mopey: 
into the hands of a banker. Tiberius Gracchus, and Scipio 
Nasica, who had married the two sisters, ims^ining that 
Scipio had made a mistake, went to him, and observed, that 
the laws allowed liirn. three years to pay the sum in, and at 
three different times. Young Scipio answered, that he 
knew very well what the laws directed on this occasion; 
that they might indeed be executed in their greatest rigour 
with strangers, but that fnends and relations ought to treat 
one another with a more generous simplicity ; and there-' 
fore desired them to receive the whole sum. The^ were 
struck with such admiration at the generosity of their kins- 
man, that in Uieir return home, they reproached « them- 
selves for their narrow way of thinking, at a time when 
they made the greatest figure, and had the highest regard 
paid to ^hem, ofany family in Rome. This generous action, 
says Polybius was the more admired, because no person 
in Rome, so far from consenting to pay 50,000 crowns oefore 
they wer^'due, would pay even a thousand before the time 
X}f payment was elapsed. 

It was from the same noble spirit that, two years after, 
Paulus <£milius his father being dead, he made over to his 
brother Fabius, who was not so wealthy as himself the part 
of their father's estate which was his (Sc^io's) due, 
(amounting to above thi'eescore thousand crowns A) in order 
that there might not be so great a disparity between his fi>r- 
tune and that of his brother. 

. This Fabius bdng desirous to exhibit a show of gladiators 
afler his lather's decease, in honour of his memory (as was 
the custom in that agje), and not being able to defray the 
expenses on this occasion, which amounted to a very heavy 
sum, Scipio made him a present of 15,000 crowns ^, in or • 
der to defray at least half the charts of it. 

Xhe splendid presents which Sdpio had made his mother 
Papiria, reverted to him, by law as well as equity, after her 
demise ; and his sisters, according to the custom of those 
times, had not the least claim to them. Nevertheless, Sci- 
pio thought it would have. been dishonourable in him, had 
he taken them back again. He therefore made over to liis 
asters whatever he had presented to their mother, which 
amounted to a very considerable sum ; and by tliis fresh 
proof of his glorious disregard of wealth, and the tender 
friendship he had for his family, acquired the applause of 
the whole city. 

These different benefactions, which amounted altogether 
to a prodigious sum, seem to have received a brighter lus- 

«( KaTe7i«ii(jT£f rfts a&Tuv iuitpo\o7iaf. ^ Or, 13,500^ stfrfinpr. 

<^Or,S$7«/.Stertoif. *^ ^ ' \ 
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tre from the age in which he bestowed them, he bebe still 
very young ; and yet more from the circumstances rf the 
time when they were presented, as wdl as the kind and 
obljgin^ carriage he assumed on those occasions. 

Tiie mcidents I have here related are so repugnant to the 
maxims of this age, that there might be reason to fear the 
reader would consider them merely as the rhetorical flou- 
rishes of an historian, who was prejudiced in &vour of his 
hero; if it was not well known, that the predominant cha- 
racteristic of Polybius, by whom they are related, is a sin- 
cere love for truth, and an utter aversion to adulation of 
every kind. In the very passage whence this relation is 
eictracted, he has thougnt it necessary for him to be a little 
guarded, where he expatiates on the virtuous actions aiid 
rare qualities of Sdpio ; and he observes, that as his writ- 
ings were to be jperused by the Romans, who were perfecthr 
weU acquainted with all the particulars of this great man s 
life, he would certsunly be animadverted upon by them, 
should he venture to advance any falsehood ; an affront, to 
which it is not probable that an author, who has e\'er so 
litde regard for his reputation, would expose himself, espe- 
cially if no advantage was to accrue to him from it 

We have already observed, that Scipio had never riven in- 
to the feshionable debauchtries and excesses to which the 
young people at Rome so wantonly abandoned themselv^;^. 
Bat he was sufficiently compensatal for this self-denial 
of all, destructive pleasures, by the vigorous health he en- 
joyed an the rest of his life, which enabled lum to taste plea- 
sures of a much purer and more exalted kind, and topenbrm 
thegreat actions that reflected so much glory upon mm. 

Hunting, which was his darling exerdse, contributed also 
-very much to invigorate his constitution, and enabled him also 
to oidure the haraest toils. Macedonia, whither he followed 
fab Either, gave him an opportunity of indulging to the utmost 
cf his desire his passion in this respect : for the chase, which 
was the usual diversion of the Macedonian monarchs, having 
been laid aside for some years on account of the wars, Scipio 
found there an incredible quantity c^ |^e of every kind. 
Pauhis ^milius, studious ot procuring ms son virtuous plea- 
sures of eveiy kind, in order to divert his mind from those 
which reason prohibits, gave him fidl liberty to indulge him-^ 
self in lus fevourite sport, during aU the time that the Roman 
forces continued in that country, after the victory he had gain- 
ed over Perseus. The illustrious youth cnnployed his leisure 
hours in an exercise which suited so weU his a^ and inclina- 
tion ; and was as successftil in this innocent war against the 
beasts in Macedonia, as his father had been in diat which he 
had carried on against the inhabitants of the countiy. 
c2 
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extent of its domnuons both by sea and land ; its mightf 
armies ; its fleets, elephants, and riches ; wlule the Cartha- 
ginians were even superior to other nations, by their courage 
and greatness of soul ; as notwithstanding their being depriv- 
ed of arms and ships, they had sustun^ tor three whole 
years, all the hardships and calamities of a long siege ; see- 
ing, I say, this ci^ entirely ruined, historians rdate, that he 
could not refuse his tears to the unhappy &te of Carthage. 
He reflected, that cities, nations, and empires, are liable to 
revolutions no less than private men ; that the like sad fate 
had befidlen Troy, anciently so powerful ; and, in later 
times, the Assyrians, Medes, and Persians, whose dominions 
were once of so great an extent ; and lastly, the Macedonia 
ans, whose empire had been so glorious throughout the world. 
Full of these moumfid ideas, he repeated the K>llowing verses 
of Homer : 

"Bw^TAl NfUbg, OTflty wot' OAfllXM "iXl®* <gN, 

IL r. 164, 165. 

<< l*he day shall come, that great avenging day. 
Which Troy's proud glories in the dust shall lay. 
When Priam's pow'rs and Priam's self shall tall, 
And one prodigioui ruin iwallow all." Pops. 

thereby denouncing the future destiny of Rome, as he himself 
confessed to Polybius, who desired Scipio to explain himself 
on that occasion. 

Had the truth enlightened his souU he would have discover- 
ed what we are taught in the Scriptures, that « " because 
*• of unrighteous dealings, injuries, and riches got by deceit, a 
** kingdom is translated from one people to another." Car- 
thage is destroyed, because its avarice, perfidiousness, and 
cruelty have attained their utmost height. The like fcite 
will attend Rome, when its luxury, ambition, pride, and un- 
just usurpations, concealed beneath a specious and ddu^ve 
show of justice and virtue, shall have compelled tlie sove- 
reign Lord, the disposer of empires, to pve the universe an 
important lesson in its fall. 

^ Carth£^ bdng taken in this manner, Scipio gave the 
plunder of it, (the gold, silver statues, and other oflerings 
wluch ^ould ^ found in the temples excepted) to his sol- 
diers for some days. He afterwards bestowed several mili- 
tary rewards on them, as well as on the officers, two of 
whom had particularly distinguished themselves, viz. Tib^ 
Gracchus, and Caius Fannius, who first scaled the walls. 

« Eeelni. x 8. 

h A M. 3859. A. Carth. 701. A. R^m. fiOS. Aat. J. Q. 145. Appian. p. 83. 
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After this, adommg a small ship (an excellent sailer) whli 
the enemy's spoils, lie sent k to Rome with the news of the 
victory. 

« At the same time he invited the inhabitants of Sicily to 
come and take possession of tlie pictures and statues which 
the Carthaginians had plundered tiiem of in the former wars. 
When he restored to tne citizens of Agrigentum, Phalaris's 
femous bull *, he told them that this buu, which was, at one 
and the same time, a monument of the cruelty of their ancient 
Idngs, and of the lenity of their present sovereigns, ought to 
make them sensible, which would be most advantageous for 
them, to live under the yoke of Sicilians, or the government 
oP the Romans. 

Having exposed to sale pait of the spoOs of Caithi^, he 
commanded, on the most severe penalties, his £Eunuy not 
to take or even buy any of them ; so careful was he to re- 
move from himself^ and all belonging to him, the least sus- 
picion of avarice. 

(^^ When the news of the taking of Carthage was brought 
to Rome, tlie people abandoned themselves to the most im- 
moderate transports of joy, as if the public tranquillity had 
not been secureid till that instant. They revdved in their 
mbids, all the calamities which the Carthaginians had brought 
upon them, in Sicily, in Spain, and even in Italy, for ^teen 
years together ; during which, Hannibal had plundered 400 
towns, destroyed in different engagements 300,000 men, and 
reduced Rome itself to the utmost extremity. Amidst the 
remembrance of these past evils, the people in Rome would 
ask one another, whether it were really true that Carthage 
was in ashes. AH ranks and degrees of men emulously strove 
who should show the greatest gratitude towards the gods; 
and the citizens were tor many days, employed wholly in 
solemn sacrifices, in public prayers, games, and spectacles. 

1/ After these reli^ous duties were ended, the senate sent 
ten commisffloners mto Africa, to regulate, in conjunction 
with Sdpio, the fate and condition of that country, in tunes 
to come. Their first care was, to demolish whatever was 
still remahiing of Carthage '. Rome/, though mistress of al- 

albkl. 

h Qoeio (auruin Seipio cam redderet Agrifpentinit. dixisse dicitnr. squuro cite 
illM eogiuupe utrum «uet Sieulit utiliut, tuwne icnrire, an populo R obtem- 
IMnure, eum idem monumentuln et itoQieMic<e cradkUtatis, et notue mauMictii* 
(Unif haberent Cieer. Ver- vi. n- 73. c Appiau- p 83. <f Appiaii. p. &«• 

t Wc may goeu at the dimemitini of tUi ikoMMit city, by what Flonu layt, 
Tiz. that it was seyeoteen days on fire, before it eeukl be all consuined. ^uaiw 
ta aibe ddeta tit* ut de eeteris taceam. toI igniam mora probari potest : Quip- 
pe per coatiiKUM decern et septem diet iix potuit ioceftdiiam eatingui. Lib. ii. 
c l«. 

/KeqQe te Roma, jam tenarHm ofbe snpciato, tecniam ^eiavit foie. u no- 
men ntqoam nianeret CerthaKiint. Adco odium eettainiiubut ortum, ultra 
metumduxat, et ue ip viccit quidem deptioitur, »eq««^«iiX^4ovi«ttm «•>' 
nit, i^um vne desu% }' <^ VVH9% It «i !<• 
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extent of it» domimons both by sea and land ; its nugfatf 
armies ; its fleets, elephants, and riches ; wlule the Cartha- 
ginians were even superior to other nations, by thdr courage 
and ereatncss of soul ; as notwithstanding their being depriv 
ed ot arms and ships, they had sustain^ tor three whole 
years, all the hardships and calamities of a long siege ; see- 
ing, I say, this city entirely ruined, historians rdate, that he 
could not refuse his tears to the unhappy fete of Carthage. 
He reflected, that cities, nations, and empires, are liable to 
revdutions no less than private men ; that the like sad fate 
had befellen Troy, anciently so powerful ; and, in later 
times, the Assyrians, Medes, and Per»ans, whose dominions 
were once of so great an extent ; and lastly, the Macedoni- 
ans, whose empire had been so glorious throughout the worid. 
Full of these moumfiil ideas, he repeated the following verses 
of Homer : 

"Eo-tf-iTflW Nfubg, oTflty wo'i"' oXttX» "Ixi®' «§«, 

11. r. 164, 165. 

<< The day shall come, that great avenging day. 
Which Troy's proud gloriei in the dust shall lay. 
When Priam's pow'rs and Priam's se4f shall tail, 
And one prodigious ruin swallow all.'* PoPX. 

thereby denoundng the future destiny of Rome, as he himself 
confessed to Polybius, who desired Scipio to explain himself 
on that occasion. 

Had the truth enlightened his soulj he would have discover- 
ed what we are taught in the Scriptures, that « " because 
** of unrighteous dealings, injuries, and riches got by deceit, a 
** kingdom is translated from one people to another." Car- 
thage is destroyed, because its avarice, perfidiousness, and 
cruelty have attained their utmost height. The like fete 
will attend Rome, when its luxury, ambition, pride, and un- 
just usurpations, concealed beneath a specious and delusve 
show of justice and virtue, shall have compelled the sove- 
reign Lord, the disposer of empires, to pve the universe an 
important lesson in its fall. 

* Carth£^ being taken in this manner, Scipio gave the 
plunder of it, (the gold, alver statues, and other oflerings 
which should be found in the temples excepted) to his sol- 
diers for some days. He afterwards bestowed several mili- 
tary rewards on them, as well as on the officers, two of 
whom had particularly distinguished themselves, viz. Tib. 
Gracchus, and Caius Fannius, who first scaled the walls. 

« Eeetns. x 8. 

V A M. 3859. A. Garth. 701. A. R^m. WS. AMt J. G. 145. Appian. p. U. 
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After this, adorning a small ship (an excellent sailer) with 
the enemy's spoils, he sent it to Rome with the news of 1^ 
victory. 

« At the same time he invited the inhabitants of Sicily to 
come and take possesion of the pictures and statues which 
the Carthaginians had plundered them of in the former wars. 
Wh«i he restored to the citizens of Agrigentum, Phalaris's 
&mous bull *, he told them that this bull, which was, at cne 
and the same time, a monument of the cruelty of their ancient 
kings, and of the lenity of their present soverdgns, ought to 
make them sensible, which would be most advantageous for 
them, to live under the yoke of ^cilians, or tlie government 
of the Romans. 

Having exposed to sale pait of the spoils of Carthi^, he 
commanded, on the most severe penalties, his famuy not 
to take or even buy any of them ; so careful was he to re- 
move from himself, and all belonging to him, the least sus- 
picion of avarice. 

t- When the news of the taking of Carthage was brought 
to Rome, tlie people abandoned themselves to the most im- 
moderate transports of joy, as if the public tranquillity had 
not been secured till that instant. They revolved in their 
minds, all the calamities which the Caithaginians had brought 
upon them, in Sicily, in Spain, and even in Italy, for sixteen 
years t(^^r; during which, Hannibal had plundered 400 
towns, destroyed in different engagements 200,000 men, and 
reduced Rome itself to the utmost extremitjr. Amidst the 
remembrance of these past evils, the pec^le in Rome would 
ask one another, whether it were really true that Carthage 
was in ashes. AH ranks and degrees of men emulously strove 
who ^euld show the greatest gratitude towards the gods ; 
and the citizens were tor many days, employed wholly in 
solemn sacrifices, in public prayers, games, and spectacles. 

</ After these reli^ous duties were ended, the senate sent 
ten cconmissiooers into Afnca, to regulate, in conjunction 
with Sdpio, the fate and condition of that country, in times 
to come. Their first care was, to demolish whatever was 
stiU remaining of Carthage '. Romq/, though mistress of al- 

albU. 

b Qaein taarum Sclpio cum reddens Agri^mtinii, dixisie dicitnr. equura cite 
UIm coffitare utrum ruet SieuUt utiliut, tuisne lervire, an popalo R obtem- 
licnre, eum Vdeoi monuiBeiitum et dooetticis eradeiiuttis, et notue mauuictii- 
(iaaif habercDt C\e&. Ver- vi. n- 73. c Appiau. p 83. d Appiaii. p. &«• 

e We may goeu at the dimeiniooi of tkis iiiiiM>as city, by what Flonu layt, 
m. that it was seventeen days on fire, betbre it could m» all consumed, ^uaik 
ta hHm deleta tit* ut de eeteris taceam. Td ignium anora probah putett: Quip- 
pe per eontinuos decern et teptem diet Tix potuit ioceiidium extingui. Lib. ii« 
cl5. 

/Xeqae se Roma, jam tenaram ofba mpeiato, seeaiam ^wiavit tore, si no- 
men nafbaam nianerct CarthaipinS' Adco odium eeitamintbui ortom, oltva 
metumduiat, et ne ip vicci* quidem depimttur, ii«q««-«iiX^«DVHttiii eiy* 
nit, 4)ii«m vne desU% y v^> ^at«yft 1- 1. % U> 
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resolved, if possible, to win his affection by kindn^ ^ Ao 
cordinglv he adopted him ; and by his will« made him joint- 
heir with his two sons. When he found his end approaching, 
lie sent for all three, and bid them draw near his bed, where» 
in presence of his whole court, he put Jugurtha in mkid of 
^ his kindness to him ; conjuring him, in the name of the 
gods, to defbid and protect, on all occasions, his children ; 
-who, being before related to him bv the ties of blood, were 
now become his brethren, by his (Micipsa's) bounty. He 
txdd him, « that neither arms nor treasure constitute the 
strength of a kingdom, but friends, who are not won by arms 
nor gold, but bv real services and inviolable fidelity. Now 
mrhere (says he) can we find better fiiends than our brothers ? 
And how can that man, who becomes an enemy to his rela- 
tions, repose any confidence in, or depend on straneers ? He 
exhorted his sons to pay the highest reverence to Jugurtlia; 
and to dispute no otherwise with him, than by their endea- 
vour to equal, and, if possible, to surpass his exalted merit. 
He concluded with intreating them to observe for ever an 
Inviolable attachment towards the Romans ; and to consider 
them as their benefactor, their patron and master. A few 



days after this, Micipsa expired.' 
Jugurtha soon threw off t] 



„ _- _J the mask, and be^an by ridding 

himseU of Hiempsal, who had expressed himself to hkn 
•with great freedom, and therefwe he caused him to be mur- 
dered. This bloody action proved but too evidentljr to 
Adherbal what he himself mi^t naturally fear ^ . Numidia 
is now divided, and sides severally with the two brothers. 
Mighty armies are raised by each party. Adherbal, after 
losing the greatest part of his fortresses, is vanouished in 
battle, and forced to make Rome his asylum. However^ 
this gave Jugurtha no very great uneasiness, as he knew 
that money was all-powerfm in that city. He therefore 
sent deputies thither, with orders for them to bribe the chief 
senators. In the first audience to which they were intro- 
duced, Adherbal represents the unhapp)^ condition to which 
he was reduced, the injustice and barbarity of Jugurtha, the 
murder of his brother, the loss of almost all his fortresses ; 
Tiat the circumstance on which he l^d the greatest stress 
"Wras, the commands of his dying father, viz. to put his whole 
confidence in the Romans; declaring, that the friendship of 
this people would be a stronger support both to himself and 
his kingdom, than all the troops and treasures in the uni* 

o Nod otereitm, neque thettari, pretidia rerni rant, vcmm aroiei : Qaw ne* 
^US armU coffcfe, neqne auro parare qncM ; officio et fide pariuntur. Qun av^ 
«Mn aAiidor quus ftater t'latri \ aut quem alienam fidom Invenin* si toil hiMiHa 

A Af M. S987« A. Bom. 631. c A. M. 3889. A. Rw 932. 
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verse. i& speech was of a great length, and extterody pa- 
thetic. Jngurtha's deputies made only the Mowmg answer : 
that Hiempsal had been killed bv the Numidians, because 
of his great crudty ; that Adherbal was the aggressor, and 
yet, after having been vanquished, was come to make com** 
plaints, because he had not committed all the excesses he 
desired to act ; that their sovereign intreated the senate to 
form a judgment of lus behaviour and conduct in Africa, 
from that he had shown at Numantia ; and to lav a greater 
stress on his actions, than on the accusations of nis enemies. 
Bat these ambassadors had secretly emploved an eloquence* 
amch more prevalent than that of words, which had not 
proved inefi^tual. The whole assembly was for Jugur- 
tha, a few senators excepted, who were not so void of ho^ ' 
nour as to be corrupted hy money. The senate came to 
tius resohition, that commissioners should be sent from Rome^ 
to divide the provinces equally upon the spot between the 
two brothers. The reader wOl naturally suppose that Ju'- 
rurtha was not sparing of his treasure on this occaaioo: 
The divi»on was made to his advantage ; and yet a sped- 
cus appearance of equhy was preserved. 

This first success of Jugurtha augmented hb courage and 
increased his boldness. Accordingly, he attacked his brother 
by qpen force; and whilst the latter loses his time in sendr 
iiig-c[q;>utations to the Romans, he storms several fortresses, 
carries on his conquests, and, after defeating Adherbal, be* 
«ieges him in Chtha, the capital of his klnjgdom. During 
tills interval, ambassadors arrived from Rome, with orders, 
in the name of the senate and people, to the two kings, tp 
la)r down thdr arms, and cease all hostilities. Jugurtha^ 
after protesting that he would obey, with the most profound 
reverence and submis»on, the commands of the Roman 
people, added, tiiat he did not believe it was their intention 
to hmder him from defending his own life, against the trea- 
cherous snares which his brother had laid for it. He con- 
duded with saying, that he would send ambassadors forth- 
with to Rome, to inform the senate of his conduct. By thi$ 
vi^ue answer, he eluded their orders, and would not even 
permit the deputies to w^t upon AdherbaL 

Though the latter was so closely blocked up in his capi- 
tal, he yet « found means to send to Ronte, to implore tiie 
assirtance of the Romans against his brother^ who had ber 



« Oe choie twoof cKeBimbktt of those who bwlfollowed him into Cinha ; and 
dmciadoeal by the gveat nwardi he promlaed ihein^and pitpng hU unhapDy 
cticunmaiices, nudtirtook to pus through the enemy's cauip. Ld tlie aight, to tUe 
Biiettoaring sbore^ and iVoni tbente to Rome. Ex. lis qui una Cirtam un#raffe- 
nat, duoa maxime irapigrui dekgit: eos, mnlta pulUoeudo, ac luiiesando csmo^ 

'poprent. SaUnit* 
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sieged him live months. And intended to take away his 
life. Some senators were of opinion, that war oi^ht to be 
proclaimed immediately against Jugurtha ; but still his in- , 
nuence prevailed, and tne Romans only ordered an embassy 
to be sent, composed of senators of the highest distinction, 
among whom was iBmilius Scaurus, a factious man, who 
had a great ascendant over the 'nobility, and concealed the 
blackest vices, under the specious appearance of virtue. 
Jugurtha was terrified at first ; but he again found an op- 
portunity to elude their demands, and accordingly sent them 
back without commg to any conclusion. Upon this, Adher- 
bal, who had lost all hopes, suiTendered, upon condition of 
baviiig his life spared; nevertheless, he was immediately- 
murdered with a great number of Numidians. 

But though the greatest part of the people at Rome were 
struck with hon'or at this news, JugurUia's money again ob- 
tained him defenders in the senate. However, C. Memmius, 
the tribune of the people, an active man, and who hated the 
nobility, prevailed with the formei\ not to sufier so horrid a 
crime to go unpunished ; and, accordingly, war being pro- 
claimed against Jugurtha, Calpumius Bestia the consul was 
appointed to carry it on «, & He was endued with excellent 
qualities, but they were aU depraved, and rendered useless 
by his avarice. Scaurus set out with him. They at first 
took several towns; but Jugurtha's biibes checked the pro- 
gress of these con^ueists; and Scaurus c himself, who^ till 
now, had expresse4 the strongest animosity against this 
prince, could not resist so powemd an attack. A treaty was 
Aerefore concluded: Jugurtha feigned to submit to the Ro- 
mans, and tliirty elephants, some horses, with a verylnccHi- 
aderable sum of money, were delivered to the qusestor. 

But now the indignation of the people in general at Rome 
dii^layed itself in the strongest manner. Memmius the tri> 
bune inflamed th6m by his speeches. He caused Cassius.. 
who was praetor, to be appointed to attend Jugurtha ; and 
to engage him to come to Rome, under the guarantee of the 
Romans, in order that an inquiiy might be made in his pre- 
sence, who those persons, were that had taken bribes. j(Vc- 
cordingly, Jugurtha was forced to come to Rome. The sight 
of him raisedthe anger of the people stiU higher; but a tri- 
bune ha\nng been bribed, he prolonged the session, and at 
last ctissdved it, A Numidian prince, grandson of Masinissa,. 
called Massiva, being at that tmie in the cit)[» was advised 
to solicit for Jugurtha's kingdom ; which conung to the ears 

o A.M. 3894. A. Rom. 083. Ant. J. C 110^ 
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of the Iatter,1ie caused him to be assassinated in the midst of 
Rome. However, the murderer was seized, and delivered 
up to the civil magistrate, and Jug;urtha was commanded to 
depart Italy. Upon leaving the city, he cast back Ms eyes 
several times towards it and said, *♦ Rome would sell itself 
** could it mfeet widi a purchaser; and were one to be found, 
** it were inevitably nuned c." 

And now the war broke out anew. At first the ind<^ence, 
or perhaps connivance, of Albinus the consul, made it go on 
veiy slowly ; but afterwards, when he returned to Rome to 
hdd the public assemblies*, the Roman army, by the un- 
skilfolness of his brother Aulus, having marched mto a de- 
file from whence there was no getting out, it surrendered 
ignominiously to the enemy, who forced the Romans to sub- 
mit to the ceremony of passmg under the yoke, and made 
them engage to leave Numidia in ten days. 

The reader will naturally suppose, that so shameful a 
peace, concluded without the authori^ of the people, wais 
considered in a most odious light at Rome. They could not 
flatter themselves with the hope of being successful in this 
war, till the conduct of it was given to L. Metelliis the con- 
sul. * To all the rest of the virtues which constitute the 
great captain, he added a |>erfect disregard of wealth; a 
quality most essentially requisite gainst such an enemy ^ 
iugurtha, who hitherto had always been victorious, rather 
by money than his sword. But the African monarch found 
Metellas as inaccessible in this, as in aU otKer respects. He 
therefore was forced to venture his life, and exert his utmost 
bravery, through the defect of an expedient which now 
began to fail him. Accordingly, he signalized himself in a 
surprising manner ; and showed in this campaign, all that 
could be expected from the courage, abilities, and atCentioii 
of an illustrious general, to whom despair adds new vigour, 
and suggests new lights: he was, however, unsuccessful, 
because opposed by a consul, who did not suffer the most 
inconsideraDle error to esdkpe him, not ever let sfip an op- 
p(»tuiuty of taking advantage of the enemy. 

Jugurtha's greatest concern was, how to secure himself 
from traitors. From the time he had been told, that fiomil- 
car, in whom he reposed the utmost confidence, bad a de- 
sign upon his life, he enjoyed no peace. He did not believe 
himself safe a»y where ; but all things, by day as well as by 
nighti the dtisen as well as the tbrei^er, were suspected 
by him ; and the blackest terrors sat for ever brooding over 

a pQttqnun Roma egcelMU eit, fertur Mepe taeiCQi eo retpieiens, pntremo dix- 
itte. Uftem retialeui ec miiture perituiani gi emptorem iuvenerit. 

^ F«ir decting injigi»tnites> aU 

c Id Nuiaidiam {ic&eifcitar. iua,(iui spedTium, cum propter artei bonM, tnm 
BuntoM 4|WMl Minnuttinfidts intietnm «iuroiim ger^cu 
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his mind. He never got a wink of sleep, except by stealth r 
and oftoi dianged his bed in a manner unbecoming his rank. 
Starting sometunes from his slumbers, he would snatch his 
sword, and l»reak into loud cries ; so strongly was he hauntr 
ed by fear, which almost drove him to frenzy. 

Martus was Metellus's lieutenant. Hi» boundless ambi- 
tion induced him to endeavour to lessen his general's charac- 
ter secretly in the minds of his soldiers, and becoming soon 
his professed enemy and slanderer, he at last, by the most 
grovelling and perfidious arts, prevailed so £eu* as to supplant 
Metellus, and get himself nominated in his room, to carry 
on the war against Ju^rtha. «With what strength of 
mind soever Metellus might be endued on other occasions, 
he was totally dejected by this unforeseen blow, which even 
forced tears from his eyes, and compelled him to utter such 
expressions as were altogether unworthy so ereat a maOk 
There was something very dark and vile in Marius's Con- 
duct; a circumstance that displays ambition in its native 
and genuine colours, and shows that it extinguishes, in those 
who abandon themselves to it, all sense of honour and in- 
tegrity. Metellus having anxiously endeavoured to avoid a 
man whose sight he could not bear, arrived in Rome, and 
was received mere with universal acclamations. A triumph 
was decreed him, and the surname of Numidicus conferredl 
upon him*." 

I thought it would be proper to reserve for the Roman 
history, a particular account of the events that happened in 
Africa, under Metellus and Marius, all which are very cir- 
cumstantially described by Sallust, in his admirable history 
of Jugurtha, I therefore hasten to the conclusion of this war.. 

Jugurtha being greatly distressed in his aifairs, had re-^ 
eourse to Bocchus king of Mauritania, whose daughter he 
had married. This country extends from Numidia, as feir 
as beyond the shores of the Mediterranean, opposite to 
Spain c. The Roman name was scarce known in it, and 
the people were absolutely unknown to the Romans. Ju- 
gurtha msinuated to his father-in-law, that should ha suffer 
JN umidia to be conquered, his kingdom would doubtless be 
involved in its ruin ; especially as the Romans, who were; 
sworn enemies to monarchy, seemed to have vowed the de- 
struction of all the thrones in the universe. He therefore 
prevailed with Bocchus to enter into a league with him ; 
and accordingly received, on different occasions, very consl-, 
derable succours from that king. 

a Quibu rebut sapca bonum atqne honettam perculiiUf Deque lacrynuu te« 
new. neque moderari linguam: Tir egregiiuinaliitftrtibus, uiudt moltiter jegn> 
tudiiiein Mti- 
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This confederacy, which was 'cemented on either dde by 
DO other tie than that of interest, had never been strong ; and 
a last defeat which Jugartha met with, broke at once all the 
bands of it Bocchus now meditated the dark design of de- 
i livering up his son-in-law to the Romans. For this purpose 
^ had deared Marius to send him a trusty person. Sylla, 
who was an officer of uncommon merit, and served under 
him as ^uxstor, was thought every way qualified for this 
joegociation. He was not afraid to put himself into the hands 
of the Barbarian king ; and accormngly set out for his court 
Being arrived, Bocchus, who, like the rest df his country- 
men, (M not pride himself on nncerit]^, and was for ever pro- 
jecting new oesigns, debated withm mmsel^ whether it would 
not be his interest to deliver up Sylla to Jugurtha. He 
was a long time fluctuating in this uncertain^, and con- 
fficting with a contrariety of sentiments : and the sudden 
chai^;es which displayed themselves in his countenance, in 
his air, and his whole person, showed eVidently how strondy 
Mb mind was affected. At length, returning to his first de- 
agn, he made his terms with Sylla, and delivered up Jugur- 
tha into his hands, who was sent immediately to Marius. 

A Sylla, savs Plutarch ^ acted, on this occasion, like a 
yoong man, fired with a strong thirst of g^ory, the sweets of 
which he has just begun to taste. Inst^ c^ ascribing to 
the general, under whom he fou^it, all the honour of thia 
event, as his duty required, and wtuch ought to be an invio- 
Jabie maxim, he reserved the greatest part of* it to himsetf, 
and had a ring made, which he always wore, wherein he was 
represented receiving Jugurtha from the hands of Bocchus ; 
and this ring he used ever after as his signet. But Marius 
was so highly exasperated at this kind of insult, that he could 
never forgive him ; a circumstance that gave rise to the im- 
placable hatred between these two Romans, which after- 
wards broke out with so much fiiry, and cost the republic so 
much blood. 

^ Marius entered Rome in triumph exhibiting; such a 
spectacle to the Romans, as they could scarce beheve they 
saw, when it passed before their eyes ; I mean, Jugurtha in 
chahis ; that so formidable an enemy, during whose life they 
had not dared to flatter themselves with the hopes of being 
able to put an end to this war ; so well was his courage sus- 
tained by strats^m and artifice, and his genius so fruitfol in 
finding new expedients, even when his affiurs were most des- 
perate. We are tdd, that Jugurtha ran distracted, as he 
was waUdng in the triumph ; that after the ceremony was 
ended, he was thrown into prison ; and tiiat the lictors were 

«PlaiC.toTit.Muii. .^ » , a... ,A 
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80 eager to sei2se his robe, that they rent it in several pieces, 
and tore away the tips of his ears, to get the rich jewds with 
which they were aoomed. In this condition he was cast, 
quite naked, and in the utmost terrors, into a deep dungeon, 
where he spent six days in strugding with hunger and 
the fear c^ aeath, retaining, a strong aeaire of tife to his last 
gasp ; an end, continues Plutarch, worthy of his wicked 
deeds, Jugurtha having been always of opinicw, that the 
greatest crimes might be committed to satiate his ambition ; 
ingratitude, perfidy, black treachery, and inhuman barbarity. 
Juba, king of Mauritania, reflected so much honour on po- 
lite literature and the sciences, that I could not, without im- 
propiiety, omit him in the history of the family ci Masinissa, 
to whom his &ther, who also was named Juba, was great 
grandson, and grandson c»f Gulussa. The elder Juba signaliz - 
ed himself in the war between Cxsar and Pompev, by his in- 
violable attachment to the pBrty of the latter. He slew him- 
self after the battle of Thapsus , in which his forces, and those 
of htcipio, were entirely defeated^ Juba, his son, then a child, 
was delivered up to the conqueror, and was cue of the most 
conspicuous ornaments of his triumph. It appears from his* 
tory , that a noble education was bestowed upcxi Juba in Rome, 
tj^here he imbibed such a variety of knowledge, as afterwards 
equalled him to the most learned among the Grecians. He 
did not leave that city till Jie went to take possession of his fa- 
ther's dominions •). Augustus restored them to him, when by 
the death of Mark Antony, the provinces of the empire were 
absolutely at his disposaL Juba, bv the lenity of his govern- 
ment, gained the hearts of all his subjects ; who out of a gprate* 
ful sense of the felicity they had ei^oyed during his rdgn, rank- 
ed him in the number of their gods. Pausanias speaksoia statue 
which the Athenians erected in his honour. It was indeed just» 
that a city, which had been consecrated in all ages to the mu- 
ses, should give public testimonies of its esteem for a king* 
who made so bright a figureamong the learned. & Suidaa as- 
cribes several works to this prince, of which only the frag- 
ments are now extant He had written the history of Ara- 
bia ; the antiquities of Assyria, and those of the Romans ; the 
history of theatres, of painting and painters ; of the nature and 
properties of diiferent animals, of grammar, and simUar sub- 
jects ; a catalogue of all which is given in Abbe Sevin's short 
dissertation on the life and works of the younger Ji^ % 
whence I have extracted these few particulars. 

« A. M. 3074. A. Rom. 710. Ant. J. C. 3a b Idtmc *I^C^ 
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THE ASSYRIANS. 

PLAN. 
This book will coDtain the hntoiy of the Anjriui empire, both dP 
Nineveh aad Babjkm, the kingdom of the Medei, and the king* 
dom of the Lydieni. 

CHAPTER I. 

THX FIRST EMPIRK OF THE ASSYRIANS. 

Sect. l^^Duration of that Emfivrt. 

The Asspian empire was undoubtedly one of the most 
powerfiil in the world As to the length of its duratkn, two 
partkular opinions have chiefly prevailed. Some authors* 
as Ctesias, whose oproion is followed by Justin, ^ve it a do- 
raticn of 1,300 years : others reduce it to 520, of which num- 
ber is Herodotus. The diminution, or rather the interrupt 
tion of power, which hapi)ened in this vast empire, mi^ 
possibly give occaaon to this difference of opinion^ and may 
perhaps serve in some measure to reconcile it. 

The history of those early times is so obscure, the monu* 
roents which convey it down to us so contrary to each other, 
and the systems of the <* modems upon that matter so differ- 
ent, that it is difficult to lay down any opinon about it, as 
certain and incontestible. But where certainty is not to be 
had, I suppose a reascmable person will be satisfied with 
probabih^ ; and, in my opinion, a man can hardly be deceiv- 
ed, tf h^ makes the As^rian empire equal in antiquity with 
the city of Babylon, its capital. Now we learn from the 
holy Scripture, that this was built by Nimrod, who certainly 
was a great Gonqueror,and in allprobability the first and most 

o They that are carious to makr deeper researches into this matter, may read 
the distertatioiu oi Abbt* Banier, and M Frrret uputi the Assyrian einpirt.', iu 
the Bfemoin ot the Academy oi Belles Lettres ; lorthe first, see ioine 3, ancl 
lor thr other, Toiue 5 } as also what Father Tonrnemiae law wiitten opos thia 
a*!ie«t in his edition ot MtnochiiM. 
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ancient of all those who have ever aspired after that denomi- 
nation. 

« The Babylomans, as Callisthenes, a philosopher in Alex 
ander's retinue, wrote to Aristotle, reckoned themselves to 
be at least of 1903 years standing, when that prince entered 
triumphant into Babylon; which makes thdr origin reach 
lack to the year of the world im, that is to say, 115 years 
after the deluge. This computation comes within a few years 
of the time in~ which we suppose Nimrod to have founded 
that dty. Indeed thus testimony of Callistb^es, as it does 
not agree widi any other accounts of that matted is not es- 
teemed authentic by the learned ; but the conformity we 
imd between it and the holy ScrqitareB should make us re- 
gard it. 

Upon theae grounds I think we may allow Nimrod to have 
been the founder of the first Assyrian empire, which subsst- 
ed with more or less extent and glory upwards of ^ 1450 
years, ftx)m the time of Nimrod to that of aardanapalus, the 
last king, that is to say, from the year of the world 1800 to 
the year 3257. 

« NiMROD# He is the same with ^ Belus, who was aft^- 
wards worshipped as a god under that appellation. 

He was the son di Onus, grandson of Cham, and great 
erandson of Noah. He was, says the scripture, a mighttf 
AutUtr before tjhi Lord*', In applying himself to tiu* labo- 
rious and dangerous exercise he nad two things in view ; 
the first was, to gspn the people's affection by delivering^ 
them from the fory and dread of wild beasts; the next was, 
to train up numbers of young people by this exercise of 
hunting to endure labour and hardship, to form them to the 
M&e of arms, to enure tjiem to a kind of discipline and obe- 
dience, that at a prqper tinae after they had been accustom- 
ed to his orders, and seasoned in arms, he might make use 
of them for other purposies more serious than hunting. 

Li ancient history we find some footsteps remaining of this 
artifice of Nimrod, whom the writers have confounded with 
Ninus, his son: /for Diodorushas these words: "Ninus, 
"the mo§t ancient ot the Assyrian kings mentioned in 1ms- 
" tory, performed great actions. Being naturally of a wai*- 
«like disposition, and ambitious of the glory that results 
**£rom valour, he armed a considerable number of young 
"men, that were brave and vigorous like hiniself ; trained 

fl Porphyr. apud Sim|)Iic. in lib. ii de ccbIo 

• u ** * '*^l*«rt isoiu thf opinion of Archbishop Usher, ray ordinary jsuide. 
With •espect tu Uie dunidoii o. the Assyrivn empire, which he suppose*, ^%th 
Herudutus. to have lasted but 320 yeats i but the time when Nimrod 'ived and 
Saidauapulus died I uke troru him. 
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^Miiem up a loog^ time in laborious exercises and hardsh^^ 
*' and by that means accustomed them to bear the fiitjgues 
" of war patiently, and to &ce dangers with cooraee and in- 
"trwjidity." 

« What the same author adds, that Ninus entered into an 
alliance with the kai^ of the Arabs, and joined fic>rce& with 
him, is a piece of ancient tradition, which informs us, that 
the sbns of Chus, and by consequence the brothers of Nim- 
rod, all settled themselves in Arabia, along the Persian guj^ 
from Havila to the Ocean ; and lived near enough to their 
brother to lend him si«Gcours, or to recdve them from him. 
And what the same historian further says of Ninus, that he 
was the first king of theAssyriapf, s^^es exactly wi^ what 
the Scripture says of Nimrod, that he degeifi to be mighty 
ufioa, the earth ; that is, he pixx;ured himsdf settlements, 
built cities, subdued his neighbours, united different peGpk 
under one and the same aifthority, by the band of the same 
polity and the same laws, and form^ thein into one state ; 
which, for those early times, wa^ t)f a considerable extent, 
though bounded by ^e rivers Euphrates and Tigris; and 
which, in succeeding ages, made new acquisitions by degrees, 
and at length extended its conquests very far. 

' * The capital city of his kingdom, says the Scripture, waa 
Babyhn, Most df the profe^e historians ascribe the found- 
kg rf Babylon to ^ Scmiramis, others to Belus. It is evident, 
that both the one and the other are mistaken, if they speak 
cf the first foimdiiig of that city ; for it owes its beginning 
neither to Semiramis, nor to Nimrod, but to the foolish 
vamty of those persons mentioned iurScripture f', whodeared 
to build a tower ^d a city, that should render their memo- 
ry immortaL 

«Jo6ephu5 relates, upcn the testimcmyof a ^byl, (who 
must have been very ancient, and whose fictions cannot be 
im^mted to the indiscreet zeal of any Christians) that the 
gods threw down the tower by an impetuous wind, or a 
violent hurricane* Had this been the case, Nimrod's time- 
rity must have been still greater, to rebuild a dty and a 
tower, which God himself had overthrown with such marks 
of his displeasure. But the scripture says no such thing ; 
and it is very probable, the building remained in the condi- 
tion it was, when God put an end to the work by the amfii- 
sion of languages ; and that the tower consecrated to Belus, 
which is described by Herodotus/, was this very tower; 
which the sons of men pretended to nuse to the clouds^ 

« Lib, n> p. 90. b Gen. x. 10. 

e Sentiramis earn condidcnt, vel, ut plerique ti-adidere, Bclus, cojas tegia 
^ostendttur- Q. Curu bb. ▼.€.]. 
a Gen. si, 4. e Bist. Jud. I. i. c 4. fWi, i. c« 18 1 . 
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It is further probable, that tlus ridicokus design bong 
defeated by such an astonishing prodie^, as none could be 
the author of but God himself, every body abandoned the 
place, which had given him offence ; and that Nimrod was 
the first who encompassed it afterwards with walls, settled 
therein his friends and confederates, and subdued those that 
lived round about it, beginning his empire in that place, 
but not confining it to so narrow a compass : Fuit fntncifd- 
um regm ejus Babylon, The other cities, which the Scrip- 
ture speaks of in the same place, were in the land of Shinar, 
"which was certainly the province of which Babylon became 
the metropolis. 

From this country he went into that which has the name 
of Assyria, and there built Nineveh : « De terrd Hid egreasus 
est Assur^ iff adi/icavit Mneven. This is the sense in which 
many learned men understand the word Assur, looking upon 
it s^ the name cf a province, and not of the first man who 
possessed it ; as if it were, egrraaua est in Assur ^ in Assy- 
riam. And this seems to be the most natural construction, 
for many reasons not necessary to be recited in this place. 
The country of Assyria, in one of the prophets*, is describ- 
ed by the particular chai^cter of being the land of Nimmd : 
£t pascent terram Assur in gkuUoy iff terram Nimrod in 
kmceis ejus ; Iff liberabit ab Assur, cum venerit in terram 
nostram. It derived its name from Assur the son of Shern. 
who without doubt had settled himself and family there,, 
and was probably driven out, or brought under subjection 
by the usurper Nimrod. 

This conqueror having possessed himself of the provinces 
of Assur <^, did not ravage them like a tyrant, out filled 
them with cities, and made himself as mudi beloved by his 
new subjects as he was by his old ones ; so that the histori- 
ans ^, who have not examined into the bottom of this a£&ir, 
have thought that he ihade use of the Assyrians to conquer, 
the Babylonians. Among other dties he buUt one more 
large and magnificent than the rest, which he called Nineveh^ 
from the name of his son Ninus, in order to immortalize 
his memory. The son in his turn, out of veneration for his 
father, was willing that they who had served him as their 
king should adore him as their |;od, and induce other nations 
to render him the same worship. For it appears plainly^ 
that Nimrod is the famous Belus of the Babylonians, the first 
king whom the people deified for his great acticnis, and who 
showed others the way to that sort of immortality, which 
human acquirements are cai>able of bestowing. 

I intend to speak of the mighty strength and greatness of 
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the cities qf Babylon and Nineveh, under the kings to whom 
their building is ascribed by profime authors, ba:ause the 
Scriimire says little or nothinfi; on that subject. This si- 
lence of Scripture, so little satisfactory to our curiosity, may 
become an instructive lesson for our piety. The h«y pen- 
man has placed Nimrod and Abraham, as it were, in one 
view before us ; and seems to have put them so near tofi;e- 
ther on purpose, that we should see an example in the fir- 
mer of whaf is admired and coveted by men, and in tl>e 
latter of what is acceptable and well-pleasing to God. 
•These two persons, so unlike one another, are the two first 
and chief citizens of two different cities, built on different 
motives, ^id with different principles ; the one, self-lo\'^e, 
and a desire of temporal advantages, carried e\'en to the 
contemning of the JJeity ; the other the love of God, even 
to the contemning of one's self. 

NiNUs. I have already observed, that most of the pro- 
file authors look upon him as the first founder of the Assy- 
lian empire, and for that reascHi ascribe to lum a great part 
of his father Nimrod's or Belus's actions. 

^ Having a design to enlarge his conquests, the first thing 
he did was to prepare troc^s and officers capable of promot- 
ing his designs. And having received poweniil succours fronx 
the Arabians his neighbours, he took the field, and in the 
^ce of 17 years conquered a vast extent of country, from 
Egypt as &r as India and Bactriana, wMch he did not then 
venture to attack. 

At his return, before he entered upon any new conouests* 
be conceived the design of immortalizing his name by th^ 
buil&g of a city answerable to the greatness of his power ^ 
he called it Nineveh, and built it on the eastern banks of the <^ 
Tigris. Possibly he did no more than finish the work his 
father had begun. His design, says Diodorus, was to make 
Nineveh the largest and noblest dty in the world, and not 
leave it in the power of those that came after him ever to 
build or hope to buUd such another. Nor was he deceived 
in his view ; for never did any city come up to the gr^t- 
ness and magnificence of this : it was 150 stadia (or 18 miles 
and three quarters) in length, suid 90 stadia (or 11 miles and 
one quarter) in breadth; and consequently was an oblong 
square. Its circumference was 480 stadia, or 60 nules. For 
this reason we find it said in the prophet Jonah <', TTiat Nine- 
vehwas an exceeding great ciiy, qf three days' journey ; 
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irhich is to be understood of the whole circuit, or compass^ 
of the city «. The walls of it were 100 feet high, and of so 
considerable a thickness, that three chariots might go abreast 
upon them with ease. They were fortified and adorned withi 
1500 towers 300 feet high. 

After he had fiiushed thispro^gious work, he resumed his 
expedition against the Bactrians. His army, according to 
the relation of Cteaas, consisted of 1,700,000 foot, 200,00a 
horse, and about 16,000 chariots, armed with scythes. Dio- 
dorus adds, that this ought not to appear incredible, ance, 
not to mention the iiuiumerable armies of Darius and Xerxes, 
the single city erf Syracuse, in the time of Dionysius the 
Tyrant, fomished 120,000 foot, and 12,000 horse, besides 400 
vessels well equipped and provided. And a Kttie before 
Hannibal's time, Italy, including the citizens and allies, was 
able to send into the field near 1,000,000 of men. Ninus 
made himself master of a great number of cities, and at last 
laid siege to Bactria, the capital of the countiy. Here he 
would probably have seen all his attempts miscarry, had it 
not been for the diligence and assistance of Semiramis, wife 
to one of his chief officers, a woman of an uncommon courage, 
and peculiarly exempt from the weakness of her sex. She 
was bom at Ascalon, a city of Syria. I think it needless to 
tecite the account Diodorus gives of her birth, and of ^e mi- 
raculous manner of her being nursed and brought up by 
pigeons, since that historian tumself looks upon it only as a 
iabulous story. It was Semiramifs that directed Ninus how 
to attack the citadel, and by her means he took it, and thus 
became master of the city, in which he found an immense 
treasure. The husband of tins lady havihg killed himself, to 
prevent the effects of the king's threats and indignation, who 
nad concdved a violent pasaon for his wife, Ninus married 
Semiramis. 

After his return to Nineveh, he had a son by her, whom 
he called Ninyas. Not long after this he died, and left the 
tjueen the government of the kingdom . She, in honour of his 
Bciemory, erected a magnificent monument, which remained 
^ long time after the ruin of Nineveh. 

A I find no appearance of truth in what some authors re- 
late concerning the manner of Semiramis's coming to the 
tiirone. According to them, having secured the chief men of 
the state, and attached them to her interest by her benefac- 
tions and promises, she solicited the king with great importu*' 
nity to put the sovereign power into her hands for the space of 

a It ii faaid to lieli<Te ttet Diodwuii doe* not ipeak of the bignen of Nineveh 
*ith M>me eucgemtion ; tlieret'ort: some learned men have reduced the siadiam 
" V> more than one hall*, and leekon If of theai to the Roman mile imi(e«fi 
1 the asoal enrnputatioil. 6 Pint, in Mor. p» J5J» 
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fivedays. He yielded to her entreaties, and all the provinces 
©f the empire were commanded to ob^ Semiramis. These 
orders were executed but too exactly for the unfortunate Ni^ 
nus, who was put to death, either immediately, or after some 
years imprisonment. 

Semiramis. " This princess applied all her thoughts to 
immortEdize her name, and to cover the meanness of her 
extraction by the greatness of her enterprises. She pro- 
posed to herself to surpass aU her predecessors in magni- 
ncence, and to that end she undertook the * bufldine of the 
mighty Babylon, in which work she employed two nullion of 
men, which were collected out of all the provinces of her vast 
empire. Some of her successors endeavoured to adorn that 
city with new works and embellishments. I shall here speak 
of them all together, in order to give the reader a more clear- 
and distinct idea of Uiat stupendous city. 

The principal works which rendered Babylon so femou^ 
are, die walls^of the city ; the quays and the bridge ; the lake, 
baidcs, and ciuials made for the draining of the nver ; iJie pa- 
laces, hanging gardens, and the temple of Bdus; works of 
such a surprian^ magnificence, as is scarce to be compre- 
hended. UT. Pndeaux having treated this matter with great 
iSctent and learning, I have only tocopy, or rather abridge himi 

I. THE WALLS. 

^Babylon stood on a large plain, in a very ht and deq> 
SaL Tlie walls were every way prodigious. They were in 
thickness 87 feet, in height 350, and m compass 480 furlongs^ 
which make 60 of our miles. Tliese walls were drawn round 
the city in the form of an exact square, each ade of which 
was 120 furlongs'', or 15 miles, m length, and all built of 
large bricks cemented together with bitumen, a glutinous 
slime arising out of the earth in that country, which binds in 
building much stronger and firmer than mortar, and soon 
grows much harder than the bricks or stones themselves 
which it cements together. 

These walls were surrounded on the outside with a vast 
ditch, fuU of water, and lined with bricks on both sides. 
The earth that was dug out of it made tlie bricks where- 
with the waUs were built ; and therefore, from the vast height 

0lHad.Lu.]>.9ff. 

* Weare not to wooder. if, we find the fousidiDK of A dty weribed to diifeib 
eat penom. It » eommon, even amonf; the prothoe wciten. to ny« Such • 
prince built lueb » city, whether be was the pcnoathat first founded it, or that 
only embellMhed, or enlarged it. 

cHerad 1 i. e 178, i80 Diod. 1. U ii. 95. 00. Q Cart. 1. yc L 

4 1 rebue things at I find them in the aneient authors, wbieh I>ean Prideaux 
tes aiao done ; hut 1 cannot help beliering that great ahatemenu are to be made 
n\ wiat they i»| «| (»tb« iW^fSHf 9ktm oC Ai)^l«o ^^A VuKsyA,- 
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and breadth of the walls may be inferred the greatiiess of 
the ditch. 

In every side of this great square were 25 gates, that is, 
100 in all, which were all made of solid brass ; and hence it 
is^ that when God promised to Cyrus the conquest of Baby- 
lon, he tells him «, that he would break in fmtes before him 
the gatea of brass. Between every two of these gates we^e 
three towers, and four more at the foiir coiiiers of this great 
55quare, and three between each of these comers and the 
next gate on either side ; every one of these towers was lO 
feet higher than the walls. But tWs is to be understood on- 
ly of those parts of the wall where there was need of tow- 
ers. 

From the 25 gates in each sade of this great square went 
525 streets, in stra^ht lines to the gates, which were directly 
over agjunst them, in the opposite side ; s6 that the whole 
number of the streets were 50, each 15 mUes long, wheredT 
25 went one way, and 25 the other, directly crosang each, 
other at right angles. And besides these, there were dso 
four half streets, which had houses only on one side, and the 
wall on the other ; these went round the four sides of the d«f 
next the wafls, and were each of them 200 feet broad; tbt 
rest were about 150. By th^e streets thus crossing eack 
other, the whole city was cut out into 676 squares, each^of 
which was four furlongs and an half on every side, that is» 
two miles aiid a quarter in circumference. * Round these 
squares, on every side towards Uie streets, stood the houses 
(which were not contiguous, but had V(»d spaces between 
them) aU built three or four stories high, and beautified 
with all manner of ornaments towards the streets. The 
space within, in the middle of each square, was likewise all 
void gi*ound, employed for yards, ganiens, and other such 
uses ; so that Babylon was greater in appearance thai» 
reality, near one half of the city being taken up in gardens 
and other cultivated lands, as we are told by Q. Curtius» 

2. THE qUAYS AND BRIDGE. 

<^ A branch of the river Euphrates ran quite cross the city, 
from the north to the south side; on each side of the river 
was a quay, and an high wall built of brick and bitumen, of 
the same thickness as the walls that went round the city. 
In tiiese walls, over against every street that led to the river» 
were gates of brass, and finom them descents by steps to the 
river, for the conveniency of the inhabitants, who used to 
pass ov^ from one side to the other in boats, having no cxther> 

a Isa.xlT. 9. b Qaint Ciirtrk t« c. 1*- 

r HeM* I- 1. C 180. & IB6, Diod. l.tt. p. 96. 
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way of crpsnng the river before the buildfng^ of the bridce.. 
These brazen gates were always open in the dayttme, and 
Shutin the nigfL 

The bridge was not inferior to any of the other Mldings^ 
either iqi beauty or magnificence; it was a a furlong in 
length, and 30 feet in breadth, built with wonderful art, to 
sap^ly the- defect^ a foundation in the bottom of the river, 
which was all sandy. The arches were made of huge stones» 
fastened together with chains of iron and meked lead. Be- 
fore they began to build the bridge, they turned the course of 
the river, and laid its channel dry, havmg another view in so 
doing, besides that of laying the foundations more commodi^ 
9usly, as I shall explain hereafter. And as every tAAtK was 
prepared beforehand, both the brid^ and the quays, whidi I 
have already described, were built in that into'val. 

'3. THE LAKE, DITCHES, AND CANALS, MADE FOR THE 
DRAINING OF THE RIVER. 

These works, objects of adnuration for the skilful in all 
ages were still more' useful than magnificent & la the begb- 
img of the summer, on the sun's mehinjg; the snow on the 
mountains of Armenia, there arises a vast increase of waters, 
wluch, running into the Euphrates in the months of June, July, 
9od August, makes it ovei^ow its banks, and occasions such 
JUKJther inundation as the Nile does in Egypt. « To prevent 
the damage which both the dty and country received from 
these inundations, at a very considerable dbtance above the 
town two artificial canals were cut, which turned the course 
of these waters into the Tigris be&re th^ reached BabyloD, 
4 And to secur<5 the country yet more from the danger of 
inundations, and to keep the river withm its channel they rais- 
ed prodigious banks on both sides the river, built with brick 
cemented with bitumen, which b^an at the head of the arti- 
ficial caoals, and extended bdow the city. 

To &dlitate the making of these works, it was necessary 
to turn the course of the river another way, for which pur-* 
pose, to ^e west of Babylon, was dug a prod^oos arti- 
Spallake,« 40 miles square, 160 in compass, and 35 feet deep« 
according to Herodotus, and 7S according to Megasthenes. 
Into this lake was the whole river turned, by an artificial ca- 
qal cut from the west side of it, till the whole work was finish- 

« Diodonu tap, this bridiee was fiine f ailoDfrt ta length, whieh can liardly b& 
me* tinte tlie Bophntet was bttt one ftarlong broad< Strab. I. xfu p. 738. 

b Scial».l. xvi. p 740. Plin L ▼. e. M. 

c Abyd. ap. Ea*. Pvxp- Evang. Kb ix. 

d Atqrd. ap. Bw Prsp» Rvang. lib. tx. Herod. tie. I8f . 

e The natbor toUoiWi Herodotw, who makes it 4tOfBrioiigt, or Bi milet 
mv^mtt; but I chooic t?) follow OcaoFkideaiia, who pfcficn the aeaomc of Me- 
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cd, when it was made to flow in its former channel. Bat that 
the Euphrates, in the time of its increase, might not overfloW 
the city through the gates on its sides, tins IsJLe, with the ca« 
nal from the river, was still preserved. The water received 
into the lake at the time of these overflowings, was kept 
there all the year, as in a common reservoir, for the ben^ 
of the countr3r, to be let out by sluices at all convenient timee 
for the watering of the lands below it. The lake therefor^ 
was equally usdul in defending the country from inundations,, 
and making it fertile. I relate the wonqers of Babylon a$ 
they are delivered down to us by the ancients ; but there 
are some of them wMdi are scarce to be comprehend- 
fid or believed, of which number is the vast extent ot the lak|^ 
inrhich I have just described. 

Berosus, Megastlienes, and Abydenus, quoted by Josephus 
and Eusebius, make Nebuchadnezzar the author of most of 
these works; butHerodotus ascribes the bridge, the two quay$ 
of the river, and the lake to Nitocris, die daughter-in-law^ 
of that monarch. Perhaps Nitocris might only finish what 
her father left imperfect at his death, on which account that 
J^torian might g^ve her the honour of the whde undertaking* 

4. THE PALACES, AND HANGING GARDENS. 

a At the two ends of the bridge were two palaces, whkfi 
1^ a communication with each other bv a vault, buUt luider 
^e channel of the river, at the time ot its being diy . The 
old palace, which stood on the east side of the river, was 
thirty furlongs (or three miles and three Quarters) in ccmv- 
pass ; near which stood the temple of Bdus, of which we 
Qhall soon speak. The new palace, which stood on the west 
9de of the river, oppomte to the other, was sixty forlongs (<» 
^even miles and an half) in compass. It was surrounded^ 
with three walls, one within another, with considerable 
i^accs between Uiem. These walls, as also those cf the 
other palace, were embellished with an iniinite varie^ of 
sculptures, representing all kinds of animals, to the life* 
Amon^t the rest was a curious hunting piece, in which Se- 
xniramis on horseback was throwing her javdin at a leo^ 
pard, and her husband Ninus piercing a lion. 

* Li this last, or new palace, were the hang^ gardens, so 
celebrated among the Greeks. They contained a square of 
:^r plethra (that is, of 400 feet) on every side, and wei^ 
carried up aloft into the air in the manner of several large 
terraces, one above another, till die hdcht equalled that oC 
the walls of the city. The^ascent was from terrace to ter:-. 
\ ■ '^ . 

aDiod l.ii. P90.97. 
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Tace,bf&tairs ten feet wide. The whde pile Witt SQItained 
by vast arches, raised upon other arches, one above another^ 
and stren^henMcd by a wall, surrounding it on every ade, of 
22 feet thickness. On the top of the arches were first laid 
large flat stones, sixteen feet lone, and four broad : ovc« 
th^ was a layer of reeds, mixed with a {;reat quantity of 
bitumen, upon which were two rows of bncks, oosely ce- 
mented to^^er with plaster. The whde was covered with 
thick sheets of lead, upon which lay the mould of the gar- 
den. And all this fioorage was contrived to keep the mois- 
ture of the mould from runiung away throusrh the archea» 
The mould, or earth, laid hereon, wasso deep, mat the great- 
est trees might take root in it ; and with such the tevraceft 
were covered, as well as with all other plants and flowers^ 
that \f^sK proper to adorn a pleasure-garaen. In the up^ei^, 
terrace there was an eng^e, or kind of pump, by which 
water was drawn up out di the river, and from thence the 
whde garden was watered. In the spaces between the seve- 
ral arches, upon which this whole structure rested, were 
large and magnificent apartments, that were very light, and 
had the advantage of a beautifol prospect. 

a Amytis, the wife of Nd>uchadnezzar, having been bred 
in Media (for she was the daughter of Ast^rages, the king of 
that country) had been much delighted with the mountains 
Smd woody parts of that country. And as she dear^ to have 
tomethm^ like it in Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar, to mSJSy her, 
caused this prodigious raifice to be erected : Diodorus gives 
much the same account of the matter, but without naming 
the persons. 

$, THE TEMPLE OF BELUS. 

* Another of the great works at Babylon was the temple of 
Bebs, which stood, as I have nientioned already, near the 
old palace. It was most remarkable for a prodigious tower, 
that stood m the middle of it At the foundation, according 
to Herodotus, it was a square of a furlong on each side, thai 
is, half a mile in the whole compass, and (according to Strabo) 
k was also a fiu>]ong in height. It consisted of ei^t towers^ 
built one above the other ; and because it decreased gradually 
to the top, Strabo calls the whole a pyramid. It is not only 
asserted, but proved, that this tower much exceeded the 
greatest of the pyramids of Egypt in height. Therefore we 
have good reason to believe, as ^ Bochart asserts, that thi$ 
is the veiy same tower, wWch was built there at the confu- "^ 
sion of languages : and the rather, because it is atte^ bf 

oBenN ap-Jot cont. App. k i. c «.^ ^ «^ 

& Meiod. L I. c 181 DiodI; 1 li. i»i 9S. Stiab. 1. t«i p. Ytt/ 
rrfaaLpfiit l*Li. e. 9k 
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several profene authors, that this tower was aJl buJlt of bricks 
andbitumen, as the Scriptures tdl us the tower of Babd was* 
The asceitt to the top was by stairs on the outside round it ; 
that is, perhaps, tiiere was an easy sloping ascent in the 
ffl^e dF the outer wall, wtiich, turning, by very slow degrees 
in a spiral fine d^t times round the tower mm the bcitom 
to the top, had me same appearance as if there had been 
dght towers placed upon one anodier. In these different 
stories were many large rooms, with arched roofe supported 
by pillars. Over the whole, on the tcp of the tower, was an 
observatory, by the benefit fof which the Babylonians became 
more expert in astrondhny than all other nations, and made 
in a short time the great progress in it ascribed to them in 
iBStory. 

But the chief use to which this tower was designed was 
the worship of the god Belus or Baal, as sdso that <n several 
other deities ; for which reason there was a multitude of cha- 
pels m different parts of the tq[wer. The riches of ttus tem- 
pie in statues, tables, censers, cups, and other sacred vessels, 
aH of massy gold, were immense. Among other images, 
there was one forty feet high, which weired a thousand 
Babylonish talents. The Babylonish talent, according to 
Pollux in his OnoTnaaticon, contained 7,000 Attic drachmas, 
and consequently was a sixth part more than the Attic ta- 
lent, which contains but 6,000 drachmas. 

According to the calculation which Diodorus makes of 
the riches cont^ed in this temple, the sum total amounts to 
6,300 Babylonish talents of gold. 

The sixth part of 6,300 is 1,050 ; consequently 6,300 Ba- 
bylonish talents of gold are equivalent to 7,350 Attic talents 
of gold. 

Now, 7,350 Attic talents of silver are wmth upwaMs of 
2,000,000, and 100,0001. sterling. The proportion between 
gold and silver among the ancients we reckon as ten to 
one ; therefore 7,350 Attic talents of gdd amount to above 
21,000,000 sterling. 

« This temple stood till the time of Xerxes ; but he, on 
his return from his Grecian expedition, demolished it entirely, 
after having first plundered it of all its immense riches. Alex- 
ander, on Ws return to Babylon from his Indian expedition, 
purposed to have rebuilt it ; and in order thereto, set 10,000 
men to work, to rid the place of its rubbish ; but; after they 
had laboured herein two mcmths, Alexander died, and that 
put an end to the undertaking. 

Such were the chief works which rendered Babylon^so.fe- 
mous ; the greater part of them are ascribed by profane au- 
thors to Semiramb, to whose history it is now time to return^ 

a Herod. 1. i. e. 183. Stmb. I. xvi. p^ 738. ArriiBi I. vii. p. 480. 
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"When she had finished a]l these great undertako^a, abe 
thought fit to make a progress through the several parts of 
her empire ; and, wherever she came, left monuments dL 
hermagnificence by many noble structures which she erected, 
either tor the conveniency or ornament of her cities ; she was 
particularly careful to have water brought by aqueducts to 
such places as wanted it, and to make tlie highways easy, by 
cutting through mountains, and filling up valleys. In tha 
time of Diodorus, there were still monuments to be seen in 
many places, with her name inscribed upon them. 

* The authority this* queen had over her pe(n>le seems 
very extrttordinary, since we find her presence alone capa- 
ble of appeasing a sedition. One day, as she was dressing 
herself, word was brought her of a tumult in the city. Where- 
upon she went out immediately, with her head hauf dressed, 
and did not return till the disturbance was entirdy appeased. 
A statue was erected in remembrance of this action, repre- 
senting her in that very attitude and the undress, which had 
not hindered her fix)m flying to her duty. 

Not satisfied with the vast extent di dominions left her by 
her husband, she enlarged them by the conquest of a great 
part of i^thiopia. Whilst she was in that country, she had 
tiie curiosity to visit the temple of Jupiter Ammon, to inquire 
of the oracle how long she had to live. According to I>io- 
dorus, the answer she received was, that she should not die 
till her son Ninyas conspired against her, and that after her 
death one part of Asia would pay her divine honours. 

Her greatest and last expedition was against India ; on 
this occasion she raised an innumerable army out of all -the 
provinces of her empire, and appointed Bactra for the ren- 
dezvous. As the strength of the Indians consisted chiefiy in 
their great number of elephants, this artfiil queen had a 
multitude of camels accoutred in the finm of dephants, in 
hopes of deceiving the enemy. It is said that Pers^s 
long aft^r used the same stratagem against the Romans ; 
but neither of them succeeded in this artifice. The Indian 
king having notice of her approach, sent ambassadors to ask 
her who she was, and with what right, having never recdv- 
ed any injury fi:om him, she came out of wantonness to at- 
tack his dominions; adding, that her bddness should soon 
meet with the punishment it desen^ed. Tell your master 
(replied the queen) that in a httle time I myseli will let liim 
know who I am. She advanced immediatdy towards the 
c river from which the country takes its name ; and having 
prepared a sufiEident number of boats, she attempted to pass 
it witj^ her army. Their passage was a long time disputoc^ 
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but lifter a bkwdy battle she put her e&emies to flight 
Above 1,000 of thdr boats were sunk, and above 100,000 of 
their men taken {jriscners. Encouraged by this success, she 
advanced dh*ectly intothe country, leavmg 60,000 men behind 
to guard the bridge of boats, which she hadbuUt over tihe river. 
This was just what the king desired, who fled on purpose to 
brii^ her to an engagement in the heart (^hisf country. As soon 
as he thought her &r enough advanced, he &ced about, and 
a second engagement ensued, more bloody than the first. The 
counterfeit elephants could not long sustain the shock of the 
true ones : these routed her army, crushing whatever canie 
in their way. Semiraitiis did all tfiat lay in her power to ral- 
ly and encourage her trocms, but in vain. The king, perceiv- 
ing her engaged in the fight, advanced towards her, and 
wounded her in two places, but not mortally. The swift- 
ness of her horse soon carried her beyond the reach of her 
enemies. As her men crowded to the bridge, to repass the 
river, great numbers of them perished, through th6 msorder 
and confusion unavoidable cm such occasions. When liiose 
that could save themselves were safdy over, she destroyed 
the bridge, and by that means stopt the enemy ; and the king 
likewise, in obedience to an oracle, had ^ven orders to his 
troths not to pass the river, nor pursue Semiramis any fer- 
ther. The queen, having made an exchange of prisoners at 
Bactra, returned to hw own dominions with scarce one- 
third of her army, which (according to Ctesias) consisted of 
3,000,000 ft)ot, and 500,000 horse, besides the camels and 
chariots armed for war, of which she had a very considerable 
number. I have no doubt that this account is hi^ly ex- 
aggerated, or that there is some mistake in the numeral 
characters. She, and Alexander after her, were the only 
persons that ever ventured to cany the war beyond the 
river Indus. 

I must own, I am somewhat puzzled with a difliculty 
which may be raised against the extraordinary thivgs relat- 
ed of Ninus and Semiramis, as they do not seem to agree 
with the tunes so near the deluge : I mean, such vast armies, 
such a numerous cavalry, so many chariots armed witii 
scythes, and such immense treasures of gold and sflver; all 
which seem to be of a later date. The same thing may like- 
wise be said of the magnificence of the buildings, ascribed to 
them. It is probable the Greek histqrians, who came so 
many ages afterwards, deceived by the similarity of names 
through their ignorance in chronology, and the resemblance 
of one event with another, may have ascribed such things to 
mor» ancient princes, as belonged to those of a later date ; 
or may have attributed a number of exploits and enterprises 
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to one, which oug^t to be divided amongst a series of them 
sncceeding one another. 

Semiramis, some time after her return, discovered that her 
son was plotting against her, and one of her principal of- 
ficers had offered him his assistance. She then called to 
mind the oracle of Jupiter Ammon ; and believing tliat her 
end approached, without inflicting any punishment on the of- 
ficer, who was taken into custody, she voluntarily abdicated 
the throne, put the government into the hands of her son, 
and withdrew fronj the sight of men, hoping speedily to have 
divine h(Hiours paid to her according to the promise of the 
oracle. And indeed we are told, she was worshipped by 
the Assyrians, under the form of a dove. She lived sixty- 
two years, of which she reign|^ forty-two. 

There are m the* Memdre of the Academy of Belles 
Lettres two learned dissertations upon the Assyrian empire, 
and particularly on the reign and actions of Semiramis. 

What Justin * says of Semiramis, namely, that after her 
husbaund's decease, not daring either to commit the govern- 
ment to her son, who was then too young, or openly to take 
it upon herself, she governed under the name and habit of 
Ninyas ; and that, after having reigned in that manner above 
forty years, falling passionately in love with her own son, 
she endeavoured to induce him to comply with her criniinal 
desires, and was slain by him : all this, i say, is so void of 
aU appearance of truth, that to go about to cciifute it would 
be but losing time. It must however be owned, that almost 
all the authors, who have spoken of Semiramis, give us but 
a disadvantageous idea of her chastity. 

I do not know but that the glorious rdgn of this queen 
mi^t partly induce* Plato to maintain, in liis Comnaon- 
wealth, that women as well as men ought to be admitted into 
\ the management of public affairs, the conducting of armies, 
and the government of states ; and, by necessary conse- 
quence, owght to be trained up in the same exercises as men, 
as well ft)r the forming of the body as the mind «'. Nor does 
he so much as except those exercises, wheron it was cus- 
tomary to fight stark naked, alleging'that the virtue of the 
sex would be a sufficient covering for them. 

It is a just matter of surprise to find a philosopher so judi- 
cious in other respects, openly combating the most common 
and most natural maxims of iupdesty and decency, which 
virtues are the principal ornament of the sex, and insisting 
so strongly upon a principle, sufficiently confuted by the 
constant practice of alFages, and of almost all nations in the 
world. 

«VoLui.lk34d, &fe. 6Lili.i.&S. c ]J^ T. db Rep. p. 4I5X-^* 
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A Aristotle, 'wiser in this than his master Plato, without 
^crnig the least injustice to the real merit and essentiM qua- 
lities of the sex, has with great judgment marked out the 
different ends, to which man and woman are ordained, firom 
the different qualities of body and mind, wherewith the}'- 
are endowed by the Author of nature, who has given the 
one strength of body and intrepidity of mind to enable him 
to undergo the greatest hardships, and &ce the most immi- 
nent dangers ; whilst the other, on the contrary, is of a weak 
and delicate constitution, accompanied with a natural soft- 
ness and modest timidity, which render her more fit for ar 
sedentary life,' and dispose her to keep within the precincts 
of the house, and to employ herself in the concerns of pru- 
dent and industrious economy. 

h Xenophon is of the same opinion with Aristotle ; and in 
order to set off the occupation of the wife, who- confines 
herself wHhin her house, agreeably compares her to the 
mother bee, commonly called the queen bee, who alone go- 
verns and has the superintendance of the whole hive, whe 
distributes all their employments, encourages thdr industry, 
presides over the building of their little cells, takes care erf* 
the nourishment and subsistence of her numerous family ; 
regulates the quantity ^ honey appointed for that purpose, 
and at fixed and proper seasons sends abroad the new swarms 
in colonies, ^ ease and^disburthen the hive of its superQu- 
Vous inhabitants. He remarks, with Aristotle, the diitefence 
«f constitution and inclinations, designedly made by the Au-^ 
thor of nature between man and woman, to pcint out to eadi 
of them thdr proper and respective offices and fimcticms. 

This allotment, iEar from degrading or lessening the wo- 
man, is really for her advantage and honour, in confiding to 
her a kind of"^ domestic empire and government, administer- 
ed only by gentleness, reason, equity, and good nature; and 
in giving her frequent occasions of concealing the most valu- 
able and excellent qualities under the inestimable veil of 
modesty and submission. For it must ingenuously be own- 
ed, that at all times, and in' all conditions, there have been 
women, who by a real and solid merit have distinguished 
themselves above their sex ; as there have been innumerable 
instances of men, who by their defects have dishonoured 
tiidrs. But these are only particular cases, which form no 
rule, and wliich ought not to prevail against an establishment 
founded in nature, and prescribed by the Creator himself. 

« NiNYAS . This prince was in no respect like those, from 
whom he received life, and to whose throne he succeeded. 
Whdly intent upon his pleasures, he kept himaelf s^ut 

a De cun tei nm. 1. i« e. 3* . fi Pe tdainistr. dom. p. 839« 
cDiod.Lu.p.100^ 
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up in hb palace and seldom showed himself to his people. 
To ktep them in their duty, he had always at Ninemi a 
certain number of regi^r tr«^, furnished every year from 
the several provinces of his empire, at the expiraticD of whkk 
term they were succeeded bv tne like number of other trooM 
on the same conditions; theiing putting a commander at tne 
head of them, on whoeefidelity he could depend. He made use 
of this method, that the officers mig^t not have time to gain 
the affectaons of the sokhers, and so form any coD^iracaes 
against him. 

His successors for thirty generations followed his e3camp]e» 
and even outdid him in indolence. Their history is absdtmy 

. unknown, there remaining no footsteps of it 

a In Abraham's time the Scripture speaks of Amraphad^ 
king of Sennaar, the country where fiabylon was. »tuated» 
who with two other princes followed Chedorlaomer, king of 
the Elamites, whose tributary he probably was,in the war car- 
tied on by the latter against five kings of the land of Canaan. , 

^ It was under the government dt these inactive princes^ 
that Sesostris, king of Egypt, extended his conquests so &rin 
the East. But as his power was of a short duration, and 
not supported by his successors, the Assyrian empire soon re- 
turned to its former state. 
^ Plato, a curious observer of antiqiuties, makes the kin^* 

^ dom of Troy, in tlie time of Priam, dependent on the Assyri- 
an empire. And Ctesias says, that Teutamus, the twentietli 
king after Ninyas, sent a considerable body of troops to the 
assist^ce of the Trojans, under the conduct of Memnon, the 
son of Tithonus, at a time when the Assyrian empire had sub- 
sisted above 1,000 years ; which agrees exactly with the time, 
wherem I have placed the foundation of that empire. But 

I the silence of Homer concerning so mighty a people, and one 
which must needs have been well known, renders this &ct 
exceeding doubtfol. And it must be owned, that whatever re- 
lates to the times of the ancient history of the Assyrians, is at- 
tended with great difficulties, into which my plan does not 
permit me to enter. 

«* PuL. The Scrinture informs us, that Pul, king of Assy- 
ria, bdng come into the land of Israel, had 1,000 talents of sil- 
ver given him by M^ahem, king of the 10 tribes, to engage 
him to lend him asastance, and secure him on his throne. 

This Pul is supposed to be the king of Nineveh, who re»- 
pented with all his people, at the preaching of Jonah. 

i He is also thought to be the i^ther of Sardanap^lus, the 

I last king of the Assyrians, called, according to the custom of 

a A. M. ttVZ. *kxiX. J. C. 19 tS. 5 A. M xflS. Alit< J. C. 1491. 

fr A. M. 3810. Ant. J. C. il«4 De Le^- 1* in- P* M^- 
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the eastern nations, Sardan-pul, that is to say, Sardan the sod 
.ofPul. 

« Sardanapalus. This prince surpassed all Ins prede^ 
cessors in effeminacy, luxury, and cowaroce. He never went 
out of his palace, but spent all his time amongst a company of 
"Women, dressed and painted like them, and employed like 
them at tKe distaff. He placed all his hapypiness and glory 
in the possession of immense treasures, in feasting and riot* 
ing, ana indulging himself in all the most infamous and crimi- 
nal pleasures. He ordered two verses to be put upon his 
tomb, when he died, which imported, that he carried away 
vdth nim all that he had eaten, and all the pleasures he had 
^joyed, but left all the rest behind him. 

^ Hac habeo gua edi,^guagtie exaturata Ud^do 
Hautii : at Ulajacent muUa etprdtclara relkta. 

An g;>itaph, says Aristotle, fit for a hog, 

Arbaces, governor of Media, having found means to get in* 
to the palace, and with his own eyes seen Sardanapalus in the 
jnidstof his infamous seraglio; enraged at such a spectacle, 
and not able to endure that so many brave men should be 
subject to a prince more soft and effeminate than the women 
themselves, immediately fonned a conspiracy against him. 
Belesis, governor of Babylon, and several others, entered 
into it. On the first ii^mour <rf this revolt, the king hid him- 
self in the inmost part of his palace. Being obliged after- 
wards to take the field with some forces which he nad as- 
sembled, he was overcome, and pursued to the gates of 
Ninevdi ; wherein he shut himself, in hopes the rebels would 
never be able to take a ci^ so well fortified, andstcn^ with 
provisions for a considerable time : the siege proved indeed 
of very great length. It had been declared by an ancient 
oracle, that Nineveh could never be taken, umess the river 
became an enemy to the city. These words buoyed up Sar- 
danapalus, because he looked upon the thing as impossible. 
But when he saw, that the Tieris, by a vident inundation^ 
had thrown down 20 <^ stadia of the city wall, and by that 
means opened a passage to the enenf)^, he understood the 
meaning of the oracle, and thought himself lost. He resolv- 
ed, however, to die in such a manner, as, according to his 
opinion, should carer the infamy of lus scandalous and effe- 
minate life. *i He ordered a pile of wood to be made in his 

a Diod. I. ii. p. 100-115. Athen. L nii. p. 5S0, SSO. JoiUl. i. e. 9. 

b Kfiv Sxcd 5o-«^' f<po7ov, Mai Iffiotpiira ml fiCr' f puloi 
TiP«rv |jra63»' tkbt noWh. m\ htm ndvra kikeiinat. 
9aid aliwl, inqoit Ariitotelet. in boirii, non inrei^ tepulcteoi imcriberesT 
Use habere se oiortnum dieit, qus ne titus quidrai diutiiu iMibdtet, quva 
truetetur. Cie. Tiue.C)umt.lib. ▼. n. N>u 

c Two milctMidft ialf. d A. M. SS«7. Am. J* C.^47. ' 
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palace, and setting fire to it, burnt himself, lus eunuchs, his 
women, and his treasures. Athensus makes these trea* 
sures amount too 1,000 myriads of talents of gold* and tea 
times as many talents of silver, which, without reckoning 
any thnig else, is a sum that exceeds all credibility. A my- 
riad cont£uns 10,000; and one angle myriad of talents of 
^ver is worth 50,000,000 of French money, or about 
^.1,400,000 sterling. A man is lost, if he attempts to sum up 
the whole value ; which induces me to believe, that Atbe- 
nsus must have very much exaggerated in his computation ; 
however, we may be assured from his account, that the trea« 
sures were immensely great. 

b Plutarch, in his second treatise, de^ticated to the praise of 
Alexander the Great, wherein he examines, in what the 
true greatness of princes consists, after having shown that 
it can arise from nothing but thdr own personal merit, con* 
iirms it by two very ^fierent examples, taken frt>m the his- 
tory of the Assyrians, in which we are now engaged. 9e- 
miramis'^xid Sardanapalus (says he) both governed the same 
kingdom ; t(Oth had the same people, the same extent of 
country, the same revenues, the same forces, and immber oC 
tnx^; but they had not the same dispositions, nor the same 
views. Soniramis, raising herself above her sex, built nu^"> 
iiificait cities, equipped fleets, armed legions, subdued neigh- 
booring nations, penetrated into Arabia and Ethiopia, and 
carried her victraiou&arms to the extremities of Asia, spread* 
ing consternation and terror every where. Whereas sarda- 
napalus, as if he had entirely renounced his sex, spent all his 
time in the heart of his palace, perpetually surrounded with 
a company of women, whose habit and even manners he had 
^df^ited, applying himself with them to the spindler and the 
distaff, neither understanding nor doing any ouier thmg than 
} ${»nmng, eating and drinking, and wallowing in all manner of 
in&unous pleasure. Accordingly, a statue was erect^ toliim 
after his death, which represented him in the posture of a 
dancer, with an inscription upon it, in which he addressed 
liimsetf to the spectator in these words. « Eaty drink, and be 
merrus t^vrry thing else is nothing. An mscription very 
suitable to the epitaph he himself had ordered to pe put up<' 
on Im monument. 

Plutarch in tins place judges of Semiramis, as almost all 
the profiEine lustorians do oi the glory of conquerors. But, 
k we would make a true ju(^;mait of thhigs, was the un- 
bounded sffinbition of that queen much less tameable, than 
the (fissoLute effeminacy of Sardanapalus.^ Which of the 
two vices did most mischief to numkind f 

Q Afeoac L. 14,M,POO,POO sterUag. ft A^S* 9i$tip^U^ 
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We' are not to wondcar that the Anyrian em^re OnaaUt 
fall under such a prince ; bat undoubtedly it was not till 
after having parsed through various augmentations, dimi- 
nutions, and revohitions, common to all states, even to the 
greatest, during the coarse of several ages. This empu^ 
pad subsisted above 1450 years. 

Of the ruins of this vast empire were formed three can- 
siderabie kingdoms ; that of the Medes, which Arbaces, the 
princ^al head of the conspiracy, restored to its liberty^ ; tha$* 
of the Assyrians of Babylon, which was given to Beless, 
governor of that city ; and that of the Assyrians of Nine- 
veh, the first king whereof took the name bf Ninus th^ 
younger. 

In order to understand the history of the second Assyrian 
empire, which is very obscure, and of which little is said fay 
historians, it is proper, and even absolutely tiecessavy, to 
compare what is said of it by pro£auie auth<M^ with what 
we' are informed concerning it by Holy Scripture; that hy 
the help of that double light we may have the cl^i^r idea 
of the two empires of Nineveh and Babvkm, which ibr some 
lime were separate and distinct, and azterwards united $ind 
ponfounded together. Ishall first treat of tins second As- 
syrian empire, and then return to the kingdom of ttw Medesi 



CHAPTER 11. 

-fWe: S£C0N2> ASjSYJLIAN EMPIRE, BOTH OF VXVEVEH AK9^ 
BABYLON. 

THIS second Assyrian empire continued two hundred and 
ten years, reckoning to the year in which Cyrus, "who 
was become absolute master of the East by the death of bis 
father Cambyses, and his father-in-law Cyaxares, published ' 
tjie femous edict, whereby the Jews were permitted to re- 
turn into their own country, after a seventy years' captivity i 
atBabylw. 

KINGS OF BABYLOir, 

9 Belesis. He is the same as Nabcoiassar, frcxn whos^; 
reign began the ^impus astronomical epocha. at Bal^loi^ 
called from his name the JSra of Midonasmr. In the HolW' 
Scriptures he is called Bals^dan. He reigned but twedv^i 
j^ears, and was succeeded by his son^ I 

6 Merooach-Balaoan. This is the pi:ince who senb 
ainbassadors to kipg Hezekiah, to coogratujate him oa tK<i 

aA.M.3i97.itait.J. C. 747. S Kjlv^txs. 18. 21 3 Kiocs nc. fl I 



i^eoveiy of his bealth, of wtuc^ we 4iaU i|mk hereafter. 

After Imu there rdgiied several other kings of Babylon, 
a with whose story we are entirely iinacquamted. I shaa 
tfaBr^fiore proceed to the kings of Nineveh. 

THE KINGS OF NINEVEH. 

^ TiGLATH-PiLESEB. This is the name g^ven by the 
Holy Scripture to the king who is supposed to be the first 
that i%igned at Nineveh, after the destructioif of the ancient 
Assff nan empk^. He is called ^ Thilgamus by i£lian. He 
is said to have taken the nameofNinus ^le yoiuiger, in <»tler 
tohanour and ^stinguish his reign by the name of so ancient 
dnd illustrious a prince. 

Ahaz, king of Judah, whose incorrigible impie^ could not 
be Beokdinea, either by the cBvine &vours or chastisements^ 
fining l^insetf atts^ked at the same time 1^ the kings of 
%ria aii4 Israel, robbed the temple of part of its gold and 
slver, and sent it to Tiglath-Pileser, to purchase has friend^ 
shq> ^nd assistance ; promising him beades to become Ms 
vassal, and to pay him tribute. The king of Asmrriafindinf 
so &vaurable an opportunity of adding Syiia and Palestine ^ 
his empire, readily accepted the praposaL Advancing that 
vay with a ;iumeroiis army, he beat He^in, took Damascus 
ami put an end to the kingdom erected there by the %rian% 
as God had foretold by his prophets Isaiah <<and Amos. 
fTom thence he marched agsdnst Pekah, and took all that 
kbnged to the kingdom of Israel beyond Jordan, as wdl a» 
^ Galilee. But he made Ahaz pay very dear for his pro- 
lection, stm exactmg of him such exorbitant sums of money» 
that for the payment of them he was obliged not only to ex- 
haust his own treasures, but to take all the gold and alver q£ 
tbe temple. Thus tl^ alliance served only to drain the 
kingdom cf Judah, and to bring into its neighbourhood the 
poworfdl king of Nineveh; who afterwards became so 
many instruments in the hand of God for the chastisement of 
his people. 

c Salmanaser. Sabacqs, the Ethiopian, whom the 
Scripture calls So, having made himsdf master of Eg)rpt, 
Hojiea, king of Samaria, entered into an alliance with lum, 
^l»Dg by tSat means to shake off the Assyrian yoke. To 
ibm end he ws^drew from his dependence i^Mn Salmanaser, 
?efo8ii^ to pay him aay fbrdier tribute, or make him the 
'Qsiial presents. 

Sahnannser, to punish him for his presumptkn, marched. 
^Swist him with a powerful army ; and after having si^t 

'CM.Ptol. » A Bl. SSS7. Ant J €. 747. 
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dued all tbe plain country, shut him up in Samaria, where 
be kept him closely besie^ for three years ; at the end of 
which he took the dty, loaded Hoshea with chains, and threw 
him into prison for the rest of his days ; carried away the 
people captive, and planted them in Halalv ^^ Habor, cities 
of tne Medes. And thus was the kingdom of Israel, or of 
the ten tribes, destipyed, as God had dkexi threatened by his 
prophets. This kingdom, from the time of its separation 
nrom that of Jtdah, lasted about 250 years. 

a It was at this* time that Tobit, with Anna his wife, and 
his sou Tobias, was carried captive into As^ria, where he 
l>ecame one of the principal officers of king Salmanaser. 

Salmanaser died, after having reigned fourteen years, and 
was succeeded by his son, 
. ^ Sennacherib. He is also called Sargon in Scripture. 

As soon as this prince was settled on the throne, he re* 
newed the demand of the tribute, exacted by his &ther fronn 
Hezekiah. Upon his refosal he declared war a^inst him, 
and entered into Judea with a mighty army. Hezckfah, 
grieved to see his kingdom pLUaged, sent ambassadors to hi^i, 
to desire peace upon any terms he would prescribe. Senna- 
cherib, seemingly mollined, entered into treaty with him, and 
demanded a very great sum o£ gold and silver. The holy 
kiiig exhausted both the treasures of the temple, and his own 
coffers, to pay it The Assyrian, regarding neither the sanc- 
tion of oatl^ nor treaties, still continued the war, and pushed 
on his conquests more vigorously than ever. Nothing was 
able to witl^tand his power, and of oXL the strong places of 
Judah, none remained untaken but Jerusalem, which was 
likewise reduced to the utmost extremity. « At this very 
juncture Sennacherib was informed, that Tirhakah, king of 
Ethiopia, who had joined forces with the kine of Egypt, was 
coming up to succour the beaeeed city. Isow it was con- 
trary to the express command ot God, as well as the remon- 
strances of Isaiah and Hezekiah, that the chief rulers at Je- 
rusalem had required any foreign assistance. The Assyrian 
prince marched immediately to meet the approaching enemy»^ 
after having written a letter to Hezekiah, full of blasphemy 
against the God of Israel, whom he insolently boasted he 
would speedily vanquish, as he had done all the gods of the 
other nations round about him. In short, he discomfited tlie 
' Egyptians, and pursued them even into their own country^ 
wluch he ravaged, and returned laden with spoil 

d It was probably during Sennacherib's absence, which was 
pretty long, or at least some little time before, that Hezekiali 
lell sick, and was cured in a miraculous manner ; and-that. 

aTob e i. 6 A.M.3i87. Ant. J- C.717. Is.xx. '. SKiiHP e. xviU,a&d|;3^ 
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fas a sign of God's fulfilling the promise he had made faini 
of curiog him so perfectly, that within three days he ^ould . 
be able to go to the temple) the shadow of the sun went ten 
degrees backwards upon the dial of the palace. Merodach- 
Baladan, king of Babylon, being informed of the miraculous 
cure of king nezekiah, sent ambassadors to him with letters 
and presents^ to congratulate him imon that occasion, and to 
acquaint themselves with the miracle that had happened in 
the land at tliis juncture, with respect to the sun's retrogra- 
dation ten degrees. Hezekiah was extremdy sensible of the 
honour done him by that prince, and very rarward to show 
his ambassadors the riches and treasures he possessed, and 
to let them see the whole magnificence of his palace. Hu- 
manly speaking, there was nothing in this proceediAg but 
what was allowable and commendable ; but in the eyes of 
the Supreme Judge, which are infinitely more piercing and 
delicate than ours, this action discovered a lurking pride, and 
secret vanity, with which his righteousness was ofiended. 
Accordingly, he instantly informed the king by his prophet 
Isaiah, that the riches and treasures which he had been show- 
ing to those ambassadors with so much ostentation, should 
one day be transported to Babylon ; and that his children 
should be carried thither, to become servants in the palace 
of that monarch. This was then utterly improbable ; for 
Babylon, at the time we are speaking of, was in friendship 
and alliance with Jerusalem, as appears by her having sent 
ambassadors thttbsr : nor did Jerusalem men seem to have 
^y diing to fear, but from Nineveh; whose power was at 
that time formidable, and who had entirely declared against 
her. But the fortune of those two cities was to change, and 
the word of God was literally accomplished. 

«But to return to Sennacherib. After he had ravaged 
Egypt, and taken a vast number of prisoners, he came back 
with his victorious army, encamped before Jerusalem, and 
besieged it anew. The city seemed to be inevitably lost : it 
was without resource, and without hope from the hands of 
men ; but had a powerfiil protector in Heaven, whose jealous 
ears had heard tne impious blasphemies uttered by the king 
of Nineveh against the sacred name. In one single night 
M5,000 men of Us army perished by the sword of the de- 
stroying angel. After so terrible a blow this pretended king 
cf kings (for so he called himself), this triumpherover na- 
tions, and conqueror even of gods, was obliged to return to his 
own country witii the miserable remnant of his army, cover- 
ed with shame and confusion : nor did he survive his defeat 
more than a few months, only to make a kind of open cgnr- 
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ftssion of his crime to God« whose supreme majesty he had 
presumed to insult, and who now, to use the Scripture terms, 
having ** put a ring into his nose, and a bit into ms mouth,'* 
las a wild beast, made Mm return in that humbled, afllcted 
condition, through those very countries, which a little be- 
fore had beheld him so haugfbty and imperious. 

Upon his return to Nineveh, being enraged at his ^Bwrace^ 
he treated Ms subjects in the most cruel and tyrannical man- 
ner. «The effects of his fuiy fell more heavily upon th^ 
Jews and Israelites, of whom he caused great numbers ta 
be massacred every day, ordering thdr bodies to be left ex- 
posed in the streets, and suffering no man to g^ve them burial. ' 
Tobit, to avoid his cruelly, was &iged to conceal himself for 
6ome time, and suffer all Ms effects to be confiscated. In 
ishort, the king's savage temper rendered him so insupport- 
Id^le to his own &mijy, that his two eldest sons conspired 
aeainst him, * and killed him in the temple, in the presence 
of his god Nisroch, as he lay prostrate before him. But 
these two princes, being obliged after this parricide to fty 
into Armenia, left the kingdom to Esarhaddon, their youngs 
est brother. 

« EsarraDdok. We have already observed, that after 
Merodach-Baladan there was a succession c£ kmgs at Baby- 
Ion, of whom history has transmitted nothing but the hames. 
The royal family becoming extinct, there was an ei^t years' 
interr^um, full of troubles and commotions. Esarhad- 
don, taking advantage of this juncture, made himself master 
of Babylon, and annexing it to his former dominions, reign- 
ed over the two united empires thirteen yesuv. 

After having reunited to the Assyrian empire Syria and 
Palestine, which had been r^t from it in the preceding reign, 
he entered the land of Israel, where he took captive as 
many as were left there, and carried them into Assyria^ ex- 
cept an inconsiderable number that escaped his pursuit. 
But that the coumtiy might not become a deseft, he seiit co- 
lonies of iddatrous people, taken out of the countries b^cmd 
the Euphrates, to dwell in the dties of Samaria. ^The 
pre^ction of Isaiah was then fulfilled ; ** within threescore 
^< and five years shall Ephraim be bh^n, that it be no more 
** a people." This was exactly the space of time which 
diapsed between the prediction and the event: and the peo- 
ple of Israel did then truly cease to be a visible nation, wiiat 
was left of them being altogether mixed and confounded 
with other nations. 

« This prince, having possessed himself of the land ^ 

Tobit i. 18— M. b 2 Kingi xix. $7, 
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Israeli sent same of his geiierals with part of his army into 
Judea, to reduce that country likewise under 1^ subjection. 
These generals defeated Manasseh, and having taken him 
prisoner, brought him to Esarhaddon, who put him in chains, 
and carried him with him to Babylon. But Manasseh, having 
afterwards appeased the wrath of God by a sincere and 
lively repentance, obtained his liberfy, and returned to Jeru- 
salem. 

a Meantime the coloiues that had been sent into Samaria 
in the room of its ancient inhabitants, were grievously infest- 
ed with lions. The king of Babylon bemg told ^at the cause 
of this calamity was their not worshipping the God of the 
country, ordered an Israehtish priest to oe sent to them, from 
among thecaptives brought from that country, to teach them 
the worship of the God of Israel. But these idolaters ^ 
no more than admit the true Ciod amongst their ancient divi- 
nities,, and worshipped him jointly with their fedse deities. 
ITiis corrupt worship continued afterwards, and was the 
source of the aversion entertained by the Jews against the 
Samaritans. 

Esarfiaddon, after a prosperous rdgn Of thirty-nine years 
over the Assyrians, and thuteen over the Babylonians, was 
succeeded by his son, 

6 Saosduchinus. This prince is called In Scripture Na- 
Irachodonosor, which name was common to the kings of Ba- 
bylon. To distinguish tins trom the others, he is called Na- 
buchodonosor the nrst. 

« Tobit was still alive at this time, and dwdt among other 
captives at Nineveh. Perctt\Tng his end approaching, he ' 
foretold to his children the sudden destruction (rf that city ; 
of wnich at that time there was not the least appearance. 
He advised them to quit the city before its ruin came on, 
and to depart as soon as they had buried him and his wife. 

The rum of' JSTineveh is at handy says the good dd man, 
ahuie no lon^ here, /or I fiercerve the vfkkedness qf the 
city vnii occasion its destruction. These lasts words are 
very remarkable, the wickedness of the city wiU occasion Us 
destruction ~ Men will be apt to impute the ruin of Nineveh 
to any other reason, but we are taught' by the Holy Ghost, 
that iier unrighteousness \\ as the true cause of it, as it will 
be with other states that imitate her crimes. 

'^ Nabuchodonosor defeated the king of the Modes in a 
pitched battle fought the twelfth year of his reign upon the 
plain of Kegaji, took Ecbatana, the capital of his kingdom, 
and returned triumphant to Nineveh. When we come to 
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treat of the histoiy of the lif edes, we shall give a more par- 
ticular account of this victory. 

It was immediately after this expedition, that Bd^buUa was 
besieged by Holofemes, one of Nabuchodonosor's generals ; 
and tnat the famous enterprise of Judith was accom|4ia(hed. 

« Saracus, otherwise Called Chtka-Lasaitds. Tlujk 
prince succeeded Saosduchinus ; and having rendered him- 
self contemptible to his subjects by his effeminacy, and the 
little care he took of his dominions, Nabopolassar, a Babylo- 
man by birth, and general of his army, usurped that part of 
the Assyrian empire, and reigned over it one and twenty 
years. 

b Nabopolassar. This prince, the better to mountain his 
usurped sovereignty^, made an iilliance with Cyaxares king 
of the Medes. With their jomt forces they beaeged and 
took Nineveh, killed Saracus, and utterly destroyed that 
great city. We shall speak more largelj^ of this great event, 
when we come to the Instory of the Medes. From this time 
forwards the city of Babylon became the only capital of the 
Adrian empire. 

The Babylonians and the Medes having destroyed Nine- 
veh, became so formidable, that they drew upon themselves 
the jealousy of all their neighbours. Necho, kin^ of Egypt; 
was so alarmed at their power, that to stop their progress 
he marched towards the Euphrates at the head of a powers 
fiol army, and made several conaderable conquests. See the 
history of the Egyptians ^ for what rdates to this expeditionr^ 
^d the consequences that attended it. 

^ Nabopolassar finding, that after the taking of Carche-» 
ihish by Necho, aU Syria and Palestine had revolted from 
iiim, and neither liis age iuor infirmities permitting him to go 
in person to recover them, he made his son NabuchodonoscM- 
partner with him in the empire, and sent him with an army 
to reduce those coiuntries to tlidr former subjection. 

^From this time the Jews begin to reckon the years of 
Nabuchodonosor, vtz, froYn the end of the third year of Je- 
hoiakim, king of Judah, or rather from the beginning of the 
fourth. But the Babylonians compute the rdgn of this ptince 
only from the death of liis father, which happened two yeais 
later. 

/Nabuchodonosor IL This prince defeated Necho's 
iirmy near the Euphrates, and retook Carchemish. Fronm 
thence he marched towards Syria and Palestine, and reuni- 
ted those provinces to his dcmiinions. 
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« HeSkewxie entei^ ludea, besl^;ed Jerusalem, and UxUf. 
It : ist caused Jehoiakim to be put in chains, with a design tp 
have fahn carried to Babylon ; but being moved with his re- 
pentance and affliction, he i!«stored him to his throne. Gre^ 
numbers uf the Jews, and, among the rest, some children of 
Ihe royal family, were carried captive to Babylon, whither 
ail the treasures of the king's palace, and a part of the sav- 
ored vessels of the temple, were likewise transported. Th\^ 
was the judgment which God had denounced by the prophdt 
Ibaiah to king Hezekiah aocom];d]shed. From this &mous 
q)ocha, which was the fourth year of Jdioiakim, kmg of Ju- 
daii, we are to date the captivity of the Jews at Babylon, sb 
often foretold by Jeremiah. Daniel, then but * U years old, 
was carried cq)tive among the rest; and Ezc^oel some time 
afterwards. 

c Towards the end of the fifth year of Jdioiakim died Na- 
bopdassar, king of ]^bylon, after having reigned 21 years. 
As soon as his son Nabuchodonosor had news of his death* 
he set oiit with all expedition for Babylon, taking the nearest 
way diroogh the desert, attended only with a small retinue, 
leaving the bulk of his army with lus generals, to be con- 
ducted to Babylon with the captives and spoOs. On his ar- 
nvaly he received the government ftmn me hands of tiiose 
that had carefoUy preserved it for him, and so succeeded to 
^ die domimons of his £atiier, which comprehended Chal-' 
dea, Assyria, Arabia, Syria, and Palestine, over which, ac- 
cording to Ptdemy, he reigped 43 years. 

«* In the fourth year of his reign he had a dream, at whiCB 
he was greatly terrified, though he could not call it again to 
miiid. ^ He thereupon consulted the wise men and sooth- 
sayers of his kingdom, requiring of them to make known to 
him the substance of his dream. Thejr all answered, thkt 
it was beyond the reach of their art to discover it; and that 
tiie utmost they could do, was to givei Afc mterpretation of 
his dream, when he had made it known to them. As afoso- 
iote princes are not accustomed to meet with opposition, but 
will be obeyed in all things, Nabuchodonosor imagining they 
dealt inancerely with him, fell into a rioient rage, and con- 
demned them all to die. Now Darnel and his three compa- 
raons were included in the sentence, as being ranked omor^ 
the wise men. But Daniel, having first invoked his God, 
deared to be introduced to the king, to whom he revealed 
the whole substance of his dream. " The thing thou sawest 
" (says he to him) was an knage of an enormous size, and a 
** terrible countenance. The head thereof was of gold, the 
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*^ breast and arms of alver, the belly and thighs of brass, 
*• and the feet part of iron and part irf" clay. And as the 
•* king was attentively looking upon that vision, behold a 
** stone was cut eut of a mountain without hands, and the 
•* stone smote the imsige upon his feet, and break thent to 
•* pieces ; the whole image was ground as small as dust, 
"and the stone became a great mountain, and filled the 
** whole earth." When Daniel had related the dream, he 

gave the king likewise the interpretation thereof, showing 
im how it signified the three great empires, which were to 
succeed that of the Assyrians, namely, the Persian, the Gre- 
cian, and the Roman, or (according to some) that of the suc- 
cessors of Alexander the Great " After these kingdoms 
*• (continued Daniel) shall the God of heaven set up a king- 
•* dom, which shall never be destroyed ; and this Kingdom 
*• shall not be left to other people, but shall break in pieces 
*• and consume all these kingdoms, and shall stand for ever." 
By which Daniel plainly foretold tho^kingdom of Jesus Christ. 
The king quite ravished with admiration and astonishment, 
after having acknowledged and loudly declared, that the 
God of the Israelites was really the God of gods, advanced 
Daniel to the highest offices in the kingdom, made him cliief 
of the governors over all the wise men, ruler of the whole 
province of Babylon, and one of the principal lords of the 
. council, tliat always attended the court. His three friends 
were also promoted to honours and dignities. 

« At this time Jehoiakim revolted from the king of Babylon, 
whose generals, that were still in Judea, marched against 
him, and committed all kinds of hostilities upon his country. 
•* He slept witli his fathers." is all the Scripture says of his 
death. Jeremiah had prophesied, that he should neither be 
regretted nor lamented ; but should ** be buried witli the bu- 
•* rial ot ai. ass, drawn and cast fortfi beyond the gates of Je- 
*' rusalem :" this was no doubt fiiltilled, though it is not known 
in what manner. 

6 Jechoni;is succeeded both to the throne and iniquity of his 
Jiatlier. Nabuchodonosor's lieutenants continuing the block- 
ade of Jerusalem, in three m(Miths' time he himself came at 
the head of his anny, and made himself master jf the city. 
He plundered both the temple and the king's palace of all 
thtir treasures, and seht them away to Babylon, together 
-witli all the golden vessels remaining, which Solomon had 
made for the use of the temple ; he carried away likewise 
a vast number of captives, amongst whom was king Jecho- 
»ias, his mother, his wives, with all the chief officers and 
great men of his kingdom. In the room of Jechonias, he set 
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UpcB tke thme lus unele Mattaniah, who wa 
caHod :2:edek]ah. 

« This prince had as little rdieion and progierity as M 
fore&thers. Having ixiade an aifiance with Ptiaraoh, king 
<£ £g$rpt,he bhsketheoBth <tf fiklditx he had taken to thie 
king 01 , Babylon. The latter socn chastised him iinr Ml 
wA ilmme£ateiy Imd siege to Jerusakm. Hie kii^ or 
Egypt's arrival at the head of an array gare the beneged 6 
gleam of hope ; but thdr joy was ven^ ^ort-Hved ; the 
Egyptians irere defeated, and the conj^ueror returned a^unst 
Jeraalem, and renewed the aege» which lasted near a twelve- 
month. ^ At last the ci1?fr was taken by storm, and a tenibte 
slaaghter ensued. ZedekkAi's two sons were by Nabuchodo^ 
noser's efrdersk!nedbeii»% their Other's face^ with all the no- 
bles and principal men of Jodah. Zedekiah lumself lutd 
both his ^es put out, was loaded with fetters, and carried to 
Babylon, where he was confined in prison as long as he fi^ 
ed. The city and tefnple were pfflaged and bnmt, and all 
their Ibrtkicalions demolished. 

e Upon N^yucSiodonosor's retom to Babylon, after his suo- 
cessiful war against Judea, he ordered a golden statue to Ht 
made, 60<'cnMts hi§^, assembled all the greait men of the 
kingdom to celebrate the dedication of it, and commanded 
all his subjects to worship it, threatemne to cast those that 
dioold renise into the midst of a burning fieiy furnace. Upon 
this occasion it was that the three young (Screws, Ananias, 
llfisael, and Azarias, who with an invin^le ccurage refused 
to coooply wkh the king's impious ordinance, were preserved 
aftepr a miracidous manner, in the midst of the flames. The 
kMg, Inmself a witness of this astonishing miracle, pnblish* 
el an e$et, whereby all persons whatsoever were ^^nndden, 
upon pain of death, to speak a^y thine amiss against tMe 
God -of AnaiuaS) Misad, ^id Azanas. He likewise promot- 
ed these three young men to the highest honours and empky- 
ments. 

Naixichodonosar, in the twenty-first year of his reign, and 
&eiburth after, the destruction of Jerusalem, marched again 
into Syria, and besi^;ed Tyre, at ,the time when Ilhob^d wais 
king thereof. Tyre was a strong and opulent city, whidi 
had never been subject to any fordoi power, and was then 
in great repute fer its commerce : «oy which many of its 
citizens were become l&e so many princes in wealth and 
magmficence. It was bn^t by the SMonians.240 years before 
the teinple of Je^nisalem. For Sidon being taken by the 
PhSstines of Ascakm, many of its inhabitants made .their 
08cs^e in slups, and founosd the city of Tyre. And for 
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tius reason we find it called in Isaiah '■^ the daughter of Si- 
d<Mi." But the daughter soon suroassed the mother in gran- 
deur, riches, and power. Accordingly, at the time we ai-e 
epeaking of, she Was in a condition to resist, thirteen years 
together, a monarch, to whose yoke all the rest of the East 
had submitted. 

* It was not till after so long an interval, that Nabuchodo- 
Hosor made himself maiiter of Tyre. His troops suiFered 
Incredible hardships before it ; so that according to the pro- 
phet's expression, ^ " every head was made bald, and every 
*' shoulder was peeled." Before the city was reduced to the 
last extremity, its inhabitants retired, with the greatest part 
x& their effects, into a neighbouring isle, half a mile from the 
shore, where they built a new city; the name and glory 
whereof extinguished the remembrance of the old one, which 
fipom thenceforward became a mere village, retaining the 
name of ancient Tyre. 

d Nabuchodonosor, and his army having undergone the 
utmost fetiguesi during so long and^ difficult a' siege, and hav- 
ing found nothing in the place to requite them for the ser- 
vice they had rendered Almighty GcJi (it is the expression 
i^i the prophet) in executing his vengeance upon that city, t# 
anake them amends, God was pleased to promise by the 
imouth of Ezekiel, that he would give them the spods of 
Egypt. And indeed they soon after conquered that country, 
as I nave more fiilly related in the history of the Egyptians e. 

When this prince had happily finished all his wars, and 
was in a state of perfect peace ^d tranquillity, he employed 
himself in putting the last hand to the building, or rather to 
the embellishing of -Babylon. The reader may see in Jose- 
phus J an account of the magnificent structures ascribed to 
this monarch by several writers. I have mentioned a ^jreat 
part of them in the description already given of that stately 
city. 

g Whilst nothing seemed wanting to complete this prince's 
Jiappiness, a frightful dream disturbed his rq)06e, and filled 
liim with great anxiety. He dreamed, ** He saw a tree in 
** the midst of the earth, whose height was great : the tree 
" grew, and was strong, and the height of it reached unto 
** heaven, and the sight thereof to the end of the earth. 
*« The leaves were fair,- and the fruit much ; and in it wa$ 
*« meat for all ; the beasts of the field had shadow under it, 
** and the fowls of the heaven dwelt in the boughs thereof; 
** and all flesh was fed of it. Then a watcher and an holy 
" one came down from heaven, and cried ; hew down the 
*'^ tree, and cut off his branches, shake off his leaves, and 
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« scatter his fruit ; let the beasts get away from under it, 
** and the fowls from his branches. Nevertheless leave tho 
*^ stump of his roots in tlie earth, even with a band of iron 
" and brass, in the tender gi'ass of the field ; and let it be 
« wet with the dew of heaven, and let his portion be with the 
« beasts in the grass of the earth. Let liis heart be changed 
*• from man*s ; and let' a beast's heart be given unto him ; 
** and let seven times pass over him. This matter is by the 
** decree of the watchers, and the demand by the word of 
♦* the holy ones ; to the intent that the living may know that 
♦* the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it 
** to whomsoever he wiU, and setteth up over it the basest of 
« men." 

The king, justly terrified at this terrible dream, consulted 
all his wise men and magicians, but to no purpose. He Was 
obliged to have recourse to Daniel, who expounded the dream, 
and applied it to the king's own person, plainly declaring to 
him, ** That he should be driven from the company of men 
^ for seven years, should be reduced to the condition and fel- 
** lowship of the beasts of the field, and feed upon grass UlEe 
*♦ a bullock ; that his kingdom nevertheless should be pre- 
** served for him, and he should repossess his throne, when 
** he should have learnt to know and acknowledge, that vSk 
** power is from above, and cometh from Heaven. After 
*' tins he exhorted him to break off his sins by righteousness, 
** and- his imquities by showing mercy to the poor." 

All these things came to pass upon Nabuchodonosor, aft 
the prophet had foretold. At the end of 12 months, as he 
was walldng in his palace, and admiring the beauty and ma^-* 
licence ofhis buiWings, he said, ** Is not this great Babylon, 
" which I have built for the house of the kingdom, \jff the 
" nright of my power, and for the honounof my majesty P 
Would a secret impulse of complacency and vanity m a 
prince, at th^ sight of such noble structures erected by him- 
self, appear to us so very criminal.^ And yet, hardly were 
the words out of his mouth when a voice came down from 
heaven, and pronounced his sentence : ** in the same hqur his 
•* understanding went from him ; he was driven from men, 
** and did eat grass like oxen, and his body was wet with the 
" dew of heaven, till his hairs were grown like eagles' fea-» 
" thers, and his nails like birds' daws." 

After the expiration of the appointed time, he recovered 
hissenses, and me use ofhis understanding : ^ he lifted up hs 
" wcs nnto heaven (says the scripture) and blessed the Most 
^ High; he praised and hoBOured him that hveth for ever, 
** whose dominion is an everlasting dominion, and his king- 
" dom is from generation to generation :" Confessing, ** That 
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** and that hedoeth according to his wfll, in tlie amy o£ 
*' heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth ; and nooe 
'^ can stay his hand or say unto him, What ^^ <st thou ^* Nonr. 
he recovered his former countenance and Iram. Hid cmr*. 
tiers went out to seek him ; he was restored to^ tut thronev 
and became greater and noore powerful ^han ever. Being 
affected with the heartiest gratitude, he caiosed, bv a aoleoan ' 
edict, to be published through the whole extent of his domi- 
nions, what astonishing and miraculous thmgs God h^ui 
wrought in his person. 

One year after this he died, ha\ine rdgned 43 years Teek-^- 
oning from the death of his father. He was one oif the great-. 
est monarchs that e\xf reigned in the East He was succeed-^ 
ed by his son, 

« Evil-Merodach. As soon as he was settl^ed ia the 
throne, he released Jechonias, king of Judah, out of prison, 
where he had been coofuied nqar 37 years. 

In the reign of tMs Evil-Merodach, which lasted but two 
jrears, the learned place Panid's detection of the fraud prac-. 
tised by the priests of Bel ; the innocent artifice bv which he 
contrived to lull the 4ra^, winch was worshipped as a god i 
and the miraculous ddiverance of the same prophet out oC 
^ den of lions, where he had victuals brought mm by tfae 
prophet Hahakkuk. 

h Evil-Merodadi rendered himsdf so oiiGus by hia d&». 
bauchery, and other extravagancies, that his own TelatiQn& 
eonoHred against turn, and put him to death. 

c Keriglusar, his sister's huslxmd, and one of thechiei 
taispirators, reigned ii> his stead* 

Immediately on bis accession to the crown, he made gpreat 
prc|>aratiQOS for war against the Medes, which made Cyax- 
ares setKl ior Cyrus out of Persia, to his assistance. This 
6|boty will be more par^ularly related by and by, where we 
flhaJl find that this prince was slain in fciattle, in the fiwrth 
year of his reign. 

dLAAORosoABCHOD, his «on, succeeded to the throoe. 
This was a very wicked prince. Bdng bom with the most 
viciQus inclinations, heinmilged them without restraint whe& 
became to the crofwn; as u h^ had been invested with s<k. 
verdgD power, only to have the privilege of committing 
with impunity the most infamous and barbarous actioosL. 
He reigned bi|t nine nuxiUis; his own subjects coosfMrins 
against him, put him to death. His successor was 

e Labyi^it, or Nabonio. This prince had likewise othen 
iiames, and in Seripture that of Bdshazsar. It is cm good 
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gromids supposed that he was the soo of Evil-Merodach^ 
bv his wife M itocris, and conseqiiehtly grandson to NdHi- 
cnodoiosor, to whom, according to Jeremiah's prophecjr, 
the nations of the East were to be subject, as also to his son^ 
and Us grandson after him: • ** All nations shall serve lum, 
** and \& son, and his ^on's son, until the very time of la^ 
^land shall come." 

^Kitocris ia that queen who raised so many noble edific^ 
A Babylon. She caused her own monument to be placed, 
over one of the most remarkable gates of the city, with ah 
jnacr^tiQii, dissuading her successors from touchinjg the 
treasures laid up in it, without the most urgent and indispen- 
sable necessity. The tomb remained closed till the reign df 
Darius, who, upon his breaking it open, instead of those iqa- 
XBcnse treasures he had flatterra himself with, found nQtlun(^ 
kit the foUowing inscription : 

If thou hadst not an insatiable thiust aftei^ 

mOVKUt AND A 3«OST SORDID, AVARICIOUS SOUL, THOtl 
1H>UI.I>ST NEVjSlR HAVS BROKEN OPEN THE MONUMENTS^ 
Of TUB. DEAD. 

e In the first year of Belshazzars reign, Danid had the 
fisian of the four beasts, which represented the fbdr great 
BMoarchies, and the kingdom of the Messiah, wtiich was tt» 
'sQcceed them.^ '^ In the third vear of the same rdgn he had 
the vision of ihe ram said the he-goat, which prefigured th^ 
4|estnid3(cn of the Persian empire by Alexander the Great, 
wd tbe persecution which Antiochus Bpiphanes, king o^ 
%ria, should bring upon the Jews. I shall hereafter make 
some reflections upon these prophecies, and give a Idrget 
wxmnt nf them. 

'fielshiUzar, whilst his enemies were besi^;ing Babylon. 

eve a great entertainment to his whole court; upon a certain 
itival, whkh was ammally celebrated with great rejoicing'. 
The joy of this feast was greatly disturbed by a vision, and 
■still more so by the explication which Daniel gave of it to 
the kn^ The sentence written upon the ws£ imported; 
that his ^ntgdnm was taken Irom him, and given to the 
Medes as^ersiaos. That very mg^t the city was taken; 
^Hsd Bebh»Bar kfllod.. 

yThus ended the Babylonian empire^ after having sub-^ 
listed 2Wypaf% from ^ destrucUon' of the great Aisyriail 
ttDpbo— The particular circumstances of the si^^and 
the takiAg of jSabyU% cihaU be related fia the Uktoiry <tf 

«icr.nTito7. '(BcroiLl.i.«ft^lS«*SE» 

€ Dm. c. ^ix, d 0«a. e. rUi ^^ 
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CHAP. IIL 

THE UISTOBY.OF THE KINGDOtf OF THE JtfKJDSlS. 

«T TOOK notice, in speaking of the destruction of the anci- 
JL ent Assy nan enipire,that Arbaces, general of the Medes, 
was one of the diief authors of the conspiracy aeainst Sar- 
danapalus : and several writers believe, that he tKcn imme- 
diately became soverdgn master of Media, and many other 
provinces, and assumed the title of king. Herodotus is net 
of this opinion. I shall relate what that celebrated htetori- 
an ^s upon the subject. 

t> The Assyrians, who had ftw many ages held the empire 
of Asia, beg^ to decline in their power by the revolt of 
Several nations. The Medes first threw off their yoke, and 
'maintained for some time the liberty they had acquired by 
thdr valour ; but that liberty deg^enerating into hcentious* 
jtess, and their government not being well established, they 
^ into a kind of anarchy, worse than their former subjec- 
tion. Injustice, violence, and raphe, prev^led every wheix^ 
because there was nobody that had either power enough to 
restrain them, or suflficlent authority to pumsh theoffender$» 
But all these disorders induced the people to settle a form 
of government, which rendered the state more flourishing 
than ever it was before. ^ 

' The nation of the Medes was then divided into six ti'fi)es*^ 
Almost all the people dwelt in villages, when Dejoces, the 
son of Phraortes, a Mede by birth, erected the state into a 
tnonardhy. This person seeing the great disorders that pre- 
vailed throughout all Media, resolved to take advantage oi 
those troubles, and make, them serve to exalt him to the 
koyal dignity. He had a great reputation in his own coua- ] 
try, and passed for a man not cMily regular in his own con- | 
duct; but posisessed of all the prudence and equity necesssHy 
fcr a governor. 

As soon as he had formed the design of obtaining the 
throne, he laboured to make the good qusdities that had beea 
obsen'^ed in him more conspicuous than ever : he succeededl 
so well, that the inhabitants of the village where he live<t '' 
made him their judge. In this office he acquitted himself 
with great jirudence ; and his c£kres had all the success that 
had been expected from them ; for he brought the people of 
that village to a sober and regular life. The inhabitants of 
oither villages, whom perpetual disorders suffered not to live 
to Quiet, observing the good order Dejoces had introduced ;* 
ih the place where he preside as judge, began to apply «> ^. 
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him, and make^him arbitrator of their dfferences. The 
fame of his equity daSiy increasing, all such as had any affair 
of Gaiitoc2ueiice,''brou^t it before him, expecdi^ to find 
that equity inDejoces, which they could meet with no where 
.dse. 

When he found himself thus far advanced in his designs^ 
he judged it a. proper time to sei his last engines to work, 
dbr the compassing his point. He therefore retired from, 
J^inessy pretending to be over fatigued with the multitude, 
of peo|^ that rqsorted to him from all quarters ; and would . 
jiot exercise the office of judge an)r longer, notwithstanding 
sH the importunity of 'such as wished well to the public 
tranquillity. Whenever any persons addressed themselves 
to hint, he told them, that his own domestic affairs would 
not allow him to attend to those of other peq>le. 

The licentiousness which had been for some lime restrain- 
ed by the judicious management of Dejoces, began to pre- 
vail more than ever, as soon a^ he had withdrawn himself 
from the administration of affairs ; and the evil increased to 
such a degree,, that the Medes were obbged to assemble, 
2aid ddiberate upon the means of curing so dangerous a dis- 
order. 

There are different sorts of ambition: some, violent and 
impetuous, carry every thing as it were by storm, hesitating 
at no kind of cruelty or murder ; another sort, more gentle, 
like that we ore speaking of, puts on an appearance of mo*> 
deration and justice, working under ground (if I may use 
that expression) and yet arrives at her pdnt as surdy as 
the.other, 

Dejoces, who saw things succeeding acconUng to his wish, 
;ent bis emissaries to the assembly, after having instructed 
them, in the part thgr were to act. When e3q)edients for ' 
itoppiiig the course of the public evils came to be proposed, 
hese emissaries, speaking in thdr turn, represented, that un- 
ess the feoe of the r^ubhc was entirely changed, thdr coun-> 
ry would become uninhabitable ; that the only means to re- 
nedy the present disorders was to elect a king, who shoukl 
lave authority to restrain violence, and make laws for the 
p vemmeot df the nation. Then every man could prosecute 
is own affairs m peace and safety ; whereas the injustice 
hat now reigned in all parts^ would quicj^y force the people 
3 abandon the country. This opipion^ was generally approv- 
d ; and the whole company was coovinc^ that no expe- 
lient could be devised more effectual for curing the present 
vH, than that ci converting the state into a monarchy. The 
oly thing then to be done, was to choose a king ; and about 
bis their deliberations were not long. Th^ all agreed, 
bcre was pot a man in Me^a so capaW^w govemmgas 
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2>eJQces ; so that he was knmecliately with common caaseA 
ejected king. 

If we reflect in the least on the first cstablishmwt of king- 
doms, in any age or country whatsoever, we shall find, thit 
the maintenaqce of order, ^d the care of the pul^ ^taoA^ 
was ^e originai deagn of monarchy. Indeed um« moM 
be no posd^ity of eiStabfishing ordor and peace, if aH men 
were resolved to be independent, and WQtdd not n^mit toan 
au^ority, which takes from them a part of their ISbevty, in 
order to preserve the rest. Mankiml most be perpetaaBy 
at war, ifthey will always he striving he dominion oiret othcR, 
or refwse to submit to the strongest For the aal^e of ^kat 
own peace and safety, they must have a master, end must 
<ionsent to obey him. TMs is the human origia of eoren- 
anent. « And the Scripture teacheth us, that the IHvfiic Pro- 
vidence has not only allowed of the project, and t*fc exeoa- 
tlon of it, but consecrated it likewise by an immediate com- 
munication of his own power. ^ 

There is nothing certainly nol^r or greater, than to see A 
private person, eminent for his merit and virtue^ and €tted 
by his excellent talents for the highest employments, aad yet 
tl^rough inclination and modesty preferring a life of obscor- 
i^ aha retirement : than to see such a man dncefdy tiefiise 
tne ofier made to liim, d[ reigning over a whd.e nation^ and at 
last consent to undergo the toil of govemmoit, from no other 
motive than that of being serviceame to lus Miow chiaens. 
His first disposition, by wlucH he declares that he is acquaunt* 
ed with the duties, and consequently with the dangers an- 
Tiexed to a sovereign power, shows him to have a soul more 
elevated and great than greatness itself ; ^, to speak more 
justly, a soul superior to all ambition : nothing can sbow him 
so perfectlv worthy of that important charge, as the opaaon 
he has of nis not being so, and his fears of being uaeqiial to 
it. But when he generou^ sacr^ces his own ^uiet wad sa- 
tisfaction to the welfare and tranquillity d the publk, it is 
plain he understands what that sovereign power htti hi it 
really good, or truly valuable ; which is, that it pQts a nan 
in a condition c£ becoming the defender isf his cooHlfy, of 
|>rocuring it manv advantages, and of redressing varioas 
evils ; of cauang kw and justice to flouri^, of biti^^ vir- 
tue and probity into reputation, and of establishing peaofe and 
Xdent^r : and he comforts himself for the cares and troubles 
to which he is exposed, by the prospect of the many binefits 
Ksulting from them to the public. Such a govermr was 
)^uma, at Rome ; and such have been some other ennperars^ 
Vhom the people found it necessary to compel to aqpept the* 
diqyreme power* 
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It must be owned (I cannot hdp repeating it) that there is 
txUbk^ nobler or greater than such a disposition. But to 
pot on the mask of modesty and virtue, m order to satisl^ 
'we's wBsAyHaaa^ as DeioGes did ; to affect to appear outward- 
ly what a man is not inwardly ; to refiisefor a time, and then 
accept wHh a seeming repugnancy what a man earnestly 
^bares, and what he has be^ labounng by secret under-hand 
practices to obtain ; this double-dealii^ has so much mean- 
aesB in it, that it necessarily lessens our qiinion of the per 
son, and eictremely eclipses his merit, be his talents at the- 
same time never so extraordinary. 

« De J OCES reigned 53 years. When Dejoces had ascend- 
id the thnne, he endeavoured to convince the people, that 
they were not mistaken in the choice they had made of him. 
for restofing of order. At first he resolved to have his dig- 
nity of king attended with all the marks that could in^ire an 
awe and respect for his person. He obliged his subjects tf 
build him a magnificent palace in the place he appointed. 
Ttus palace he strongly fortified, and chose out from among 
Ms pec^ such persons as he judged fittest to be his guards. 

After having tnus provided for his own security, he applied. 
Jbknsdf to polish and dvilize his subjects, who, having been 
aconsitoraea to live in the country and in villa^p, almoGit with- 
ait laws, and without pdity, had contract^ the disposition 
and maimers of savages. To this end he command^ them 
to build a city, mating out himself the place and circumfe- 
Teoce of the walls. 1ms city was compassed about with 
seven cfistinct walls, all disposed in such a manner, that the 
outermost did not hinder the parapet of the second from 
being aeen^ nor the second that of the third, and so of all the 
icst The situation of the place was extremely fitvourable 
ibr such a de^gn, for it was a regular hill, whose ascent was 
•equal on every side. Within the last and smallest inclosure 
stood the king^s palace, with all his treasures : mthe sbcth^ 
ivhich was next to that, there were soreral apartnlents for 
lodging the o£Eu:ers of his household ; and the intermediate 
spaces, between the other waljs, were appo&ited for the ha* 
Itttatiaii of the people : the first and largest inclosure was 
<)boat the l^;ness of Athens. The name of this city waa 
£cbatana. 

The prospect of it was magnificent and beautiful ; for, 
besides the di^xjsition of the waUs, which formed a kbid ot 
amphitheatre, the difierent colours wherewith the several 
parapets were paintedL formed a delightfiil variety. 

After the dty was finished, and Dejoces had obliged part 
dt the Medes to settle in it, he turned all his thoughts to com- 
poang of laws for the good of the state. But bang pcrsuad* 
« A, j||» 9mif iuc J. C. 7ie. Herod. 1 i e. «0-10k 
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ed, that the majesty of ^|;s is most respeaed afisff tsflT fma- 
jor ex longmguo rcverentia, Tadt.] he oegan to keep lilra- 
sdf at a (fistance from his people ; was almost iiwccesrible, 
and, as it were, invisible to his subjects, net siiflerine tiiera 
to speak or commuiucate thdr affairs to lum, but only by pe- 
titions, and the interposition of his officers. And even mme 
that had the. privilege of approaching Idm, might neither 
laugh nor spit m lus presence. 

This aUe statesman acted in tltts manner, in order the 
better to secure to himself the possesoon of the crown. Fer, 
liaving to deal with men yet uncivifized, and no very good 
judges of true merit, he was afraid, diat too great a ftmymr- 
1ty^ with liim mi^t induce contempt, and occasion {dots and 
conspiracies against a growing pjower, which is generally 
looked upon with invidious and discontented eyes. But by 
' keeping himself thus concealed from the eyes of ^ people, 
and roakii^ himself known only by tiie wise laws he made^ 
and the strict justice he took care to administer to every one, 
lie acquired the respect and esteem of all his sub^ts. 

It IS said, that from the innermost part of his palace he 
tayr every thing that was done in his dominions, by means of 
his emissaries, who brought him accounts, and infbnned him 
of all transactions. By this means no crime escaped eitii^r 
Ihe -knowledge of the prince, or the rigour of thelaw ; and 
the punishment treadine upon tlie heels of the offence, k^t 
the wicked m awe, and stopped the course of violence and 
injustice. 

Things might possibly pass in this manner to a certain 
degree during his administration : but there is notlnng more 
obvious than the ^reat incoaaveniencies necessarily resulting 
from, the custom mtroduced l^ Dgoces, fuid wherein he has. 
been imitated by the rest ot the Eastern potentates ; the 
<lustom, I mean^ of living eopoealed in his palace, of govern- 
ing by spies dispersed throughout his kinedom, of relyim^ 
solely upfon their sinceri^ for the truth of fects ; erf not aut- 
lering truth, the comj^aints of the oppressed, and the jast 
reasons of innocent persons, to be conv^ed to him any omer 
way than through foreign channds, that is, by men luA)le to 
l>e prejudiced or corrupted ; men that stopped up all avenues 
to remonstrances, or tlie rq)aration of injuries, and that were 
^capable of ddng the greatest injustice themselves, with sa 
jnuch the more ease and assurance, as their iniquity remain- 
i0d undiscovered, and consequently unpunished. But besides 
all tills, roethinks, that very sdfectatien in princes of being 
invisible, shows them to be conscious of their slender merit, 
"which shuns the ligUt, and dares not stand the test of a nea* 
examination. 

"^e{<»es ^fras <» irMly taken tq^ in himiiaiTO 
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r tltt naimen^ «iid m maldng kws loRtfaeipod gove^^ 

Mpeople, that he never engaged in any enteroite against 
his ndghMiPs, though bia reign was very long, tor he ^ not 
die till after having reigned 53 years. 

• PvftAORTEs rdgped 22 years. After the death of De- 
JQcesy Ins son Phraortes, called oliierwise * Aphraartes» sac-* 
oeeded. Theaffinity between these two names, would akne 
make one bdieve, that this is the king called in Scriptnie 
Arphaxad : but that opoiion has many other substantial 
reaaons to support it» as may be seen in lather Mottecon'* 
lenned disscntatuxi, of which I have here made great use. 
The passage in Judith, ** That Arphaxad built a very stimr 
** city,aiid called it Ecbatana," has dtedved most autKors^ an3> 
made them bdieve, that Arphaxad must be Ddoces, wh» 
was certainly the founder of that city, fiat the Greek text 
of Judith^ wtuch the Vulgate translation renders at^fianrit^ 
says only, ^ ** That Arphaxad added new buikiings to £cba«> 
'* tana."* And what can be nunre natural, than tiiat the fsi-- 
ther not having entirely perfected so considerable a work, the 
son should put the last band to it, and make such additions 
ai were wanting ^ 

^Phraortes, being of a very waiiike temper, and not oon^ 
tented wUh the kingdom of Media, left mm by his £atber» 
attacked the Persians; and defeating them in a decisive 
battle, brought the»n under subjection to his empire. Then* 
strengthened by the accession of their troops, ne attacked 
ether ndghboming nations, one after another, till he made* 
himself master of almost all the Upper A^a, which com- 
prdiends all that lies north of mount Taurus, from Media 
as &r as the river Halys. 

Elate with this good success, he ventured to torn his arms 
agahist the Assynans, at that time indeed weakened through 
the revolt «f several nations, but yet very powerfiil in them- 
sdves. Nabuchodonosor, their king, otherwise called Saos- 
dQchinua, raised a great army in his own countxy, and « sent 
ambasBadors, to several other nations of the East, to require 
thdr assistance. Tb^ all refused him with contempt, and 
igoominioasly treated tiis ambassadors, letting him see, that 
they no long^ dreaded that empire, wluch had formerly 
kfi^thei^reatest part of them in a slavish subjectuo. 

The kmg, highly enraged at such insolent treatment, swore 
by las throne and his rdgn, that he wouW be revenged of 
all those luttions, and putthem every one to the sword. He 

« A.M. SMT. Ant J C 6«7. Herod, e. tot, ' j. ,. . . 

« He U eatled ao by Euaebiui. Chron. Ondt. and bj Otor. 8]rMd. Iwth I f' 
c *Eirw«odi(iii(r£ kni *Eii€ordvoif Judith, Teit. Or. 
rf Herod 1, i.c lOi, w - ^ *^'•- 

€ The Oredi text i^eeitbtK en^ttfi^eilRroie Chelii^ 
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then prenared for battle, with what forces he had, in the 
pJain d[ Ra^ui. A great battle ensued there, which prov- 
ed fatal to Phraortes. He was defeated, his cavafay fled^ 
his chariots were overturned and {Hit into discnxier, and Na- 
buchodonofior gained a complete victory. Then takmg ad- 
vantage of the defeat and confuaon of the Medes, he enter- 
ed their country, took thdr cities, pushed on his conquests 
even to Ecbatana, forced the towers and the walls by storm, 
and gave the city to be pillaged by his soldiers, who plumler- 
ed it, and stripped it of all its ornaments. 
• The unfortunate Phraortes, who had escaped into the 
mountains of Ragau, fell at last into the hands of Nabucho- 
donosor, who cruelly caused him to be shot to death with 
darts. After that he returned to Nineveh with all his ar- 
my, which was still very numerous, and for four months 
together did nothing but feast and divert himself with thdse 
tiiat had accompanied him in this expedition. 
■In Judith, we read that the kine oS Assyria sent Holo* 
phemes with a powerful army, to revenge himself of those 
that had refused him succours ; the progress and cruelty 
cf that commander, the general consternation of all the 
people, the courageous resolution of the Israelites to with- 
stand him, in assurance that thdr God would defend tfaeni^ 
the extremity to which Bethulia and the whole naticQ was 
reduced, the miraculous deliverance of that dty by the cou- 
rage and conduct d[ the brave Judith, and the complete 
overthrow of the Assyrian army, are all related in the same 
book. 

. « Ctaxare s I. reigned forty years. This prince succeed^ 
ed to the throne immediately aSter his fether's death. He 
was a very brave,enterpriang prince, and kneW^ how to make, 
his advantage of the late overthrow of the Assjrrian army. % 
He first settled himself well in his kingdom of Media, and 
then conquered all Upper Asia. But what he had most at 
heart was, to go and attack Nineveh, to revenge tiie death 
of his fether by the destruction of that great aty. 

The Assyrians came out to meet him, having only the 
remains <rf that great army which was destroyed before 
Bethulia. A battle ensued, wherein the Assyrians were 
defeated, and driven back to Nineveh. Cyaxares, pursuing 
his victory, laid siege to the city, which was upon the point 
of felling mevitably into his hands, but that the time was 
not yet come when God designed to punish that city for her 
crimes, and for the calamities she had brought upon his 
people, as'well as other nations. It was delivered from its 
jjresent danger in the following manner. 

o A. Ml S3^. Am, 7. C« 6Xf. Herod. l.i, c. 103-1Q9. 
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A fcrmidable army of Scydilans, from the nd^Awnriiood of 
Ae Falitt Maeotis, had driven the Cimmerians oat of Europe, 
and was still marching under the conduct of king Madyes v\ 
]»rsuit of them. The Cimmerians had found means toes- 
«apefrom the Scythians, who had advanced as &r as Media. 
Cyaxares, hearing of this irruption, raised the siege from 
before Nineveh, and marched with all his forces agitest that 
flughty army, which, like an impetuous torrent, was going 
to overrun all Asia. The two armies enoiged, and die 
Medes were vanqui^ed. The Barbarians, finding no other 
obstacle in their way, overspread not only Media, but almost 
all Asia. After that, tfeey marched towards Egypt, from 
^e&oe psamineticus diverted their course by presents. 
They then retomed into Palestine, where some of them 
j^dered the temple of Venus at Aicalon, the most ancant 
temple dedicated to that ^dess. Some of the Scythians 
settled at Bedishean, a dty in the tribe of Manassdi, on this 
side Jordon, which from them was afterwards called Sytho- 
pofis. 

The Sythians for the sj^ace of twenty-eight years were 
masters of the Upper Asia, namely, the two Armenias, 
Cappadoda,Pontus,C61chis, and Iberia; duringwhich time 
th^ ^read desdation wherever they came. The Medea 
^ haa no way of getting rid of them, but by a treacherous stra- 
tagem. Under pretence of cultivating and strengthening 
the aHiance they had made toeether, they invited the great- 
est pait of them to a general feast, which was made in every 
femily. Each master of the feast made his guests drunk, 
and in that condition wei*e the Scythians massacred. Th<^ 
Medes then repossessed themselves of the provinces they 
had lost, and once more extended their empire to the banks 
of tiie Halys, which was their andeAt boundary westwacrd^ 
« The remaining Scythians, who were not at this feast, hav- 
ing heard of the massacre of ^eir countrymen, tied into Lydii^ 
to king Halyattes, who received them with great humanity. 
This occasioned a war between the two princes. Cyaxares 
immediatdy led his troops to die frontiers of LytBa. , Meiw^ 
battles were fought durmg the space of five years, with al- 
most equal advantage on both sides. The battle fought in 
Hhit axth year was very remarkable on account of an eclipse 
cf the sun, which happened during the engagement, when 
en a sadden the day was turned into a dark night. Thaks, 
'die Mileaan, had foretold this eclipse. The Medes and Lyd- 
ians, who were then in the heat oiF the battle, equally terri- 
fied with tlus unforeseen event, which they looked upon as a 
isign of the ang^r of the gods, immediately retreated on boCh 
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sides, and made peace. Syennestt, kkig of Cfltda, send 
aNabuchodonosor, kin^ of Babylon, were the mediatoR^- 
To render the fnendahip more nrm and inviolable, the two 
princes were willing^ to streng:tben it by the tie oi marriage, 
and agreed, that Halyattes should give his daughter ArycA]^ 
to As^ages, eldest son of Cyaxares. 

The manner these people had of contracting an alliance 
Vith one anodier, is veiy remarkable. Besides other cere- 
monies, which they had in common with the Greeks, they 
had this in particular ; the two contracting parties made 
themselves mcisions in the arms» and licked one another^ 
Uood. 

* Cyaxares's first care, as soon as he found himself agait^ 
in peace, was to resume the siege of Nineveh, which the ir-' 
ruption of the Scythians had obliged him to raise. Nabopo-> 
la^ar, king of Babylon, with whom he had lately contracted 
a particular alliance, joined with him in a league against the 
Assyrians. Having therefore united thdr forces, they be- 
sieged Nineveh, took it, killed Syracus the king, and utteilj; 
destroyed that mighty city. 

God had foretoid by his prophets above 100 ^ears before,^ 
that he would bring vengeance ujxm that impious ci^ for 
the blood of his servants, wherewith the kings thereof had 
gorged themselves, iike ravenous lions, that he himself 
would march at the head of the troops that should come to 
besiege it; that he would cause consternation and terror to 
go bdEbre them; that he would deliver the old men, the 
mothers, and their children, into the merciless hands of the 
Soldiers ; that all .the treasures of the city should fall into 
the hands of iapacious and insatiable plunderers; and that 
the city itsdf snouM be so totally and utterly destroyed, 
that not so much as a vestige of it should be left ; and that 
the people should ask hereaiter. Where did the proud dt^ 
of N ineveh stand ? 

But let us hear the lanp^age of the prophets themselves : 
^ Woe unto the bloody city, (cries Nahum) it is sdl fiill of 
lies and itibbery : ''he that dasheth in pieces is come up be- 
fore thy face. The Lord cometh to avenge the cruelties - 
done to Jacob and to Israel. « I hear already the noise of 
the whip, and the noise of the rattling of the wheels, and 6£ 
the prancine horses, and of the bounding chariots. The 
horseman litteth up both the bright sword, and the glitter- 
ing spear. /"The shield of his mighty men is made red^ 
the valiant men are in scarlet. I'hey sl{^ seem like torches, 
they shaU run like the hghtning. g God is jealous ; the 

oln Henriotut he is catted Ldbfnetut. 

6 A. M. 3378. Ant. J. C. OiO. Hisrod. 1. i. c. lOS. e Naluim Sit i. 
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har^ levvfigelih, and is fuiious. The Qoontains miake at 
him, and iSe hills melt, and the earth is burnt at nis pre- 
sence: who can stand before his indignation? and who can. 
abide in the fierceness of his anger ? o Behold, I am against 
Uiee, saith the Lord of hosts : Iwyi strip thee of all thy or- 
naments. *Take ye the rooil of sQver, take the spoil flf 
goki ; fm* there is no end of the store and gloiy out of all the 
pleasant furniture. She is efnpty, and void, and wastes 
Niaeyeh b destroyed ; she is overmrown ; she is desolate. 
'The gates of the rivers shall J>e opened, and the a palace 
shall be dissolved. And Huzzab sl^ be led away captive ; 
bhe shall be brought up, and her maids shall lead her as 
with the voice of doves tabring upon their breasts. « I see 
"a multitude of sls^, and a great number of carcasses; and 
there is no eodof^thdr corpses; they stumble upon their 
corpses. / Where is the dwelling of the fions j, and the 
feeding places of the young lions, where the lion, even the 
«ld lion, walked, and the lion^s whelp, and none made tken^ 
afraid: where the lion did tear in pieces enough for hi» 
whelps, and strangled for his lionesses, and filled his holes 
with prey, and his dens with rapine : h the Lord shall de>- 
stroy Assur. He shall depopulate that city which was so 
heaut%4, and turn it into a land where no man cometh, and 
ihto a desert. It shall be a dwelling j>lace for wild beasts,, 
and the birds of night shall hirk therem. Behdd, shall i| 
be said, see that proud city, which was so stately, and so 
exalted; which said in her heart, I am the only citv» and 
besides me there is no other. All they that pass by her 
shall scoff at her, and shall msak her with hissings and con- 
temptuous gestures. 

The two armies enriched themselves with the spoils df 
Nindveh ; and Cyaxares prosecuting his victories, made him- 
self master of 2JI the cities of the kingdom of Assyria, except 
Babylon and Chaldea, which belonged to NabopK>laa^r. 

After tl^ expedition Cyajsuures d£d, and left his dominions 
to his son Asty^es. 

' i AsTYAGES reigned 35 years. This prince is called in 
Scripture Ahasuerus. Though his rei^ was very long, no 
less than 35 years, yet have we no particulars recorded of it 
in history. He had two children, whose names are &mous, 
pamely, CyaaiLares^ by his wi& Aryenis, and Mandana, by a 

altebum iii.^. Mi. 9, 10. cii. a , 

d Tb» antbor in tius pVKe reoden it. Her temple it deraofei to the foaiiAi* 

ikntt. But I bare eboten to follow our Bufslish liibie, Ukough in tbe Latin it i* 

tentfUttttu e Nehom. iiC i. 

/Tbis it a iMsUe image of tbe cruel antfiee of the AisyriaQ kines, wbo pil- 

ftnd and plundeKd all their ndKhbottring nations, e»iiemaiff JmUi, and ctt^ 

pcd «w«7 the spoilt aCtbtem to Nineveh. , g Nahnm, ii. lU 14. 
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Ibrnier marnage. In lift £M»ir's lifethne he laarriea .M«a- 
dana to CaxnlnFses, the son of Achemenes, fcinf^ of Perm ; 
from this mamaeespifangCynw, who wasbom bi^t one y«ar 
after the birth of )4S wide CyaiEarea. The latter succeeded 
his fether in the kingdom of the Medes. 

Cyaxares II. This is the prince whom the Scnptui^ 
<»]l8 Darius the Mede. 

Cyrus, havfaig taken Babykxi, in conjunction tirith his un- 
de Cyaxafes^ Idt it under his gov^mntent. After the death 
of his uncle, and his £iither Qonbyaes, he united the king- 
^ms of the Medes and the Persians into oue : in the sequel^ 
therefor^ they will be considered only as one empire. I 
shall begp ^le history of that eminre with the re^ of Cyp- 
rus ; which will include alao what is known of the rewos of 
Ids two ptedeoessors, Cyaitares and Astyages. But iahaU 
previoudy give some account of the kingdom of Lvdia, be- 
cause Croesus, its king, has aoooflidcraUe shava ia the erepit^ 
of which I am to speak. 



CHAP. IV. 

raS HISTOHT Of THE LYOIASS^ 

•fTIHE kings, who first reigned over the Lydians, at^ hf 

JL Herodotus called Atyades, that is, descendants &onl 
Atys. These, he tells us, derived their orig^ from Lydua, the 
son of Atvs ; and Lvdus gave the name of Ly^ans to that 
people, wno before tnis time were called Mceonians. 

These Atyades were succeeded by the Heraclids, or de- 
scendants of Hercules, who possessed this kingdom f6r the 
space c^ 505 years. 

^ Argo, great grandson of Alcceus, son of Hercules, was 
the first of the Heraclidx who reigned in Lydia« 

The last was 

Candaules. This prince was married to a lady of ex^ 
quisite beauty ; and, bemg infatuated by his passion for her, i 
was perpetually boasting of her charins to others. ^o«. 
thing would serve him, but Gyges, one of his chief crfficers;* 
should see, and judge of them by his own eyes; «as if the I 
husband's own knowledge of them was not sufficient for his 
happmess, or the beauty^of his wife would have bden im- 
pamsd b^ his silence.. The king to this end placed Gyges 
secretly m a convenient place ; but notwithstanding tha^ 

• H«rod.Li.e.7— 13. ft A.M. S78i. Ant. J.C ItfS. 

c Ntti eontentot ▼•laDCstuni nunua tadtti eoni^enui— PiWlils qTIMl MlOft^ I 
l|yg}daix4iampid«htin2N»fN«lJitttiniki*«»7» -.^ ^m«^ i 
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pKCKatdan^^lbB queen perceived him when lie ictirad, fqt 

took no manner of notice of it. Judging, at the historian ra- 

mtac iit s it, that the most vahiable treasure of a woman is 

her fltodesty, she studied a signal revenge for the ii^ury she 

had reodved ; and, to punish the &juU Giber husband, coos- 

mitted a still greater crime. Possibly, a secret passion for 

Gyges had as great a share in that action, as her resentment 

for ^e dishonour done her. Be that as it will, she sent for 

Gyges, and obliged hnn to expiate his crime, either by hia 

own death, or the king's, at his own option. After some re* 

monstrances to nopurpose, he resolved upon the latter, and 

by the murder of Canclaules became master of h» queen and 

his throne. ' By this means the kingdom passed from the 

^mSf of the Herachds mto that of the Mermnades» 

* Archilochus, the poet, lived at this time, and, as Herodoi- 

* tDs informs us, spoke of this adventure of Gyges in his poema, 

• It^annot forbear mentiomng m this place what is related by 

Herodotus, that amongst d^ Lydians, and almost all other 

Barbari»)s, it was reckoned shamefol and in&mous even for 

ft man to appear naked. These footsteps of modesty, which 

are met with amongst pagans, oug^t to be reckoned valuable, 

t We are assured, that among the Romans, a son who was 

come to the ^;e of maturky, never went into the baths with 

has £ither, nor even a son-in-law with his fother in law ; and 

ftoA modesty .and decency were looked upon by them as en* 

Jcined by the law of nature, the violation whereof was crimi- 

naL It is astonishing, that amongst us our ma^strates take 

no care to prevent this disorder, which, in the midst of Paris^ 

at the season of bathoig is openly committed with impuiuty ; 

a disarder so visiUy contrary to the rules of common decent 

cy, so dangerous to young i>ersons of both sexes, and so se< 

verely condemned by paganism itself. 

c Phito relates the story of Gyges in a different manner 
from Herodotus. He teUs us that Gyges wore a ring, the 
stone of which, when turned towards mm rendered him in vi* 
d>le ; so that he had the advantage of seeing others, without 
bebg seen himself; and that by means of this ring, with the 
concurrence of the queen, he deprived Csmdauks fxf his 1^ 
and tiirone. Thb probably agnifies, that in order to com* 
pass his criminal design, he used all the tricks and strata- 
gems, which the world calls subtle and refined wAky, which 
penetrates into the most secret purposes of others, without 
joaking the least discovery of its own. This stoiy, thus ex- 

«A.Mi3l8«.Ant J. C.W8. 

b Noftfo quidtiDa more com ftfcnlbat pwaret flld.«om loeens tencn, aoa 
hrauuir Retinciida eM igitnr kujossnwrit wBecuidia, yweitim wmfmn 
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plained, catties in it a greater appearance of ttotlf than what 
we read in Herodotus. 

Cicero, after having related this £eible of Gyges's&maus 
^ring, addss that if a vrise man had such a ring, he would not 
Ose it to any wicked purpose ; because virtue considers wka( 
is honourable and just, and has no occasion fix* darkness. 

^ Gtges reigned 38 years. The murder of Candaoki^ 
faised a sedition among the Lydians. The two jHU-ties, ii>^ 
9tead cf coming to blows, s^r^ to refer the matter to the. 
decision of the Delphic oracle, which declared in fsivour ct 
Qyges. The king made large presents to the temple of Ddr 
phos, which undoubtedly preceded, and had no little infiuenoe 
upon the oracle's answer. Among other things of value. He* 
rodotus mentions six golden cups weighing thirty talents^ 
amounting to near 1,000,000 of French money, which is aboat 
jC.48,000 sterling. 

As soon as he was in peaceable possesiuon of the throne^ 
he made war against Nfiletus, Smyrna, and C<dq>hon, thre^ 
powerhil cities belonging to the ndghbouring states. 

After he had reigned 38 years, he died, and was succeedr 
fO^ by his son. 

* Ardys who rdgned 49 jrears. It was in the reign <^ 
this prince, that the Cimmerians, driven out of their coun-' 
try by the Scyths Nomades, went into A^, and took th^ 
cjty of Sardis, but not the citadeL 

^'Sadyattes reigned 12 years. This prince dedared. 
i^ar against the Mileaans, and laid siege to thdr d^. In, 
those days the sieges, which were generally nothing mar^ 
tjian blockades, were carried on very slowly, and lasted 
many years. This king died before he had £nish,ed that cC 
Itfiletus, and was succeeded by his son. 

« Halyattes rdgned 57 years. This is the prince wh<^ 
made war against Cyaxares, king of Media. He likewise: 
drove the Cimmerians out of Asia. He attacked and tocfc. 
the cities of Smyrna and Clazomena. He vigorously pro- 
secuted the war ag^st the Milesians; begun by his mtner j; 
and continued the siege of their city, which had lasted six 
years under his father, and continued as many under him^ 
It ended at length in the following manner : Halyattes, upotv 
an answer he recdved from the Ddphic oracle, had sent 
an ambassador into the city, to propose a truce for some 
4ionths. Thrasybulus, Tyrant cJ Miletus, having notice of 

« Rune ipram amialtuii; li habeftt npitfu. nUiilo plas nlu lieeK putet pec- 

\b A. M. SS80. Ant. J. C. 718. Herod. I. i. c i3, 14. 
C A. M. 33t4 Ant. J. C. OSa.Herod. Lie. 15, 

4 A. M. 3373. Am. J. C. «3i. Id. 1. i. c ifl, 8«. v • 

e A. M, 338;. /jjtat, J, 9. 619. I^ c. 2l» 32. 
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Ids coming, ordered all the com, and other t>rQici9ioBft» as- 
senrfsAed ^ him and his subjects for their sapport, to b6 
bnm^t into the public market i and commanded tlie dti- 
zesDS, at the sight of a signal that should be given, to be all 
in a general hum6ar of feasting andjdlihr. The thixig waft 
executed according to his orders. The Lydian ambassador 
at his arrival was m the utmost surprise to see such plenty 
in the market, and such cheerfulness m the dty. His mas- 
ter, to whom he gave an account of what he had seen, con- 
dw&ig that his project of redudng the place by &mine 
would never succeed, preferred peace to so apparently fruit- 
less a war, and immediately ra^ed the siege. 
' « Cs«BSUS. His very name, which is become a proverb, 
Carrieain it an idea of immense riches. The wodth of this 
prmce, to ju^ of it only by the presents he made to the 
temple of Delphosy^^must have bedi excessively great. 
Most of those presents were still to be seen in the time of 
Herodotus, and were worth several millions. & We may 
partly account for the treasures of this prince, from certun 
mines that he had, situate, according to Strabo, between 
Pergamus and Atames ; as also from the little river Pacto- 
los, the sand of which was gold« But in Strabo's time this 
river had not the same advantage. 

^What is veiy extraordinaiy, this affluence did not 
enervate or soften the courage ot Croesus. He thought it 
unworthy (^ a prince to spend lus time in idleness ind plea*- 
sore. For his part, he was perpetualljr in arms, made s^ 
vend conquests, and enlargea his dommions by the additioA 
of all the contiguous provmces, as Phiygia, Mysia, Paphla< 
gonia, Bithynia, Pamphylia, ^and all the country of the Ca^ 
rians, lonians, Dorians, and .^olians. Herodotus observes; 
that he was the first conqueror of the Greeks, who till then 
had never been subject to a foreign power. Doubtless he 
must mean the Greeks^settled in Asia Minor. 

But what is still more extraordinary in this prince, though 
jbe was so immensely rich, and so great a warrior, yet his 
diief ddight was in literature .and the sciences. His court 
was'the (£dinary residence of those funous learned men, so 
xevered by antiquity, and distinguished by the name of the 
Seven Wse Men 6f Greece. 

^ Solon, one of the most celebrated amongst them, after 
having established new laws at Athens, thought he might 
absent himself for some vears, and improve that time by 
travdlii^. He went to Sardis, where he was received ill 
a manner suitable to the reputation of so great a man. The 

« A. M. 344S. Am. J. C. f 6S. b StxA I %B. p-«M. & !• ?!▼• B^^fJ 

cBo<^Li.«pa6-^ ifj^ki. c. S9<^J« Flilt.iii9pl.^«3,H^ 
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fcins, Attended wkStt a mtmcnns court, uppeasttA in att his 
legal pomp and flpkudonr, dressed in the most inagni&ceiit 
mjarel, which was all over enriched with ^^old, and gtitter- 
«d with diamendi. Notwitiutanding the novels of this 
spectacle to Sokn, it did not appear that he was the least 
moved at it, Dor did he utter a word which discovered the 
least surprise or adnursdon; on the contnu% people of 
sense mignt sufficiently^ discern from his bdiaviour, that he 
looked wpaa all this oatward pomp, as an indkivtion of a 
Iltde mind, which knows not in what tnie greatness and dig- 
rnty OoDsist. This ccddness and indifference in Sokn's tot 
approach, gave the Icing no fiivcnrable opinion of his new 
guest. V 

He afterwards ordered that all his treasures, his raagni-* 
ifeent s^artments, and costty furniture should be .showed 
him ; as if he expected by the multitude of his fine vesads, 
diamonds, statues, and paintings, to conquer the philosopher's 
indifference. But these thii^were not the king; and it 
was the king that Solon was come to visit, and not the walls- 
and chambers of his palace. He had no nation of making a 
jodgmeiA of the king, or an estimate of his worthy by these 
outward appendages, but by himself and his own perscmal 
qualities. Were we to judge at present by the same rule, 
we should find many of our great men wretchedly naked 
and desolate. 

When Solon had seen all, he was brought back to the 
king. Croesus then asked him, which of mankind in all his 
travels he had found the most truly happy. **• One TeUus, 
«' (replied Solon) a citizen (^ Athens, a very-honest and good 
'*man, who after having tived all his days without indigoice* 
«*havine always seen his country in a flourishing conditkn, 
** has left children that are universally esteemed* has had the 
" salis&ction of seeing those children's children, and at last 
** died gloriously in fighting for his country." 

Such an answer as this, in which -gold and salver were 
accounted as nothing, seemed to Croesus to denote a strange 
ignorance and stupidity. However, as he flattered himself 
that he should be ranked at least in the second degree oi 
happiness, he asked him, " Who, of all those he had seen, 
" was the next in felicity to Tdhis." Sdon answered, 
<* Cleobis and Biton, of Argos, two brothers, • who had left 
'*bdiind them a perfect pattern of fraternal affection, and 
" of the respect due from diildren to their parents. Upon 
" a solemn festival, when tiieir mother, a priestess of Juno, 
*• was to go to the temple, the oxen that were to draw her 
" not bang ready, the two sons put themselves to the yoke^ 
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*^ and drew their motber's chariot thkher, which was above 
^ five miles distant. AU the mothers of the place^ ravished 
'* with admiration. cong;ratulated the priestess on being the 
^ mother of sach Sons. She, in the transports of her joy and 
** thankfulness, earnestly entreated the goddess to reward 
'^ her chfldren with the best thing that heaven can give to 
''man. • Her prayers were heard. When the sacrifice 
"was ov«r, her two sons fell aslea> in the verv temple, 
** and there* died in a soft and peacenil slumber. In honour 
^ of their piety, the people of Argos consecrated statues to 
" them in the temple of Delphos.'^ 
' **' What then (says Croesus, in a tone that showed his dis^ 
'* oGutent) yoa do not reckon me in Uie number of the bq)- 
<♦ py >** Solon, who was not willing either to flatter or ex- 
asperate him any fiirther, replied calmly : " Kmg of Lydia, 
*^ besides many other advantages, the gods have given us 
^ Grecians a ^>irit of moderation and reserve, which has 
** produced amongst us a plain, popular kind of philosc^y, 
^'accompanied with a certain generous freedom, void of 
" pride or ostentation, and thexdbre not well suited to the 
'' courts of kings : this pbilosq>hy , considering what an infi- 
^ mte number of vicissitudes and accidents the life of man is 
** liable to, does not allow us either to glory in any prosperity 
** we enjoy ourselves, or to admire hapinness in others, which 
** perhaps may prove only transient, or superficial." From 
hoice he took occasion to represent to him further, '* That 
** the life of man seldom exceeds seventy years, which make 
** up in all six thousand two hundredraivl fifty days, of which 
^ no two are exactly alike ; so that the time to come is 
** nothing but a series of various accidents, which cannot be 
*^ foreseen. Therefore,, in our opinion (continued he) no 
" man can be esteemed happy, but he whose happmess God 
^ cootimies to the end of his life: as for others, who are 
** perpetually exposed to a thousand daii^rs, we account 
** their happiness as uncertain as the crown is to a person 
^ that is still engaged in battle, and has not yet obtained the 
« victory." Solon retired, when he had spoken these words» 
4 which served only to mortify Croesus, but not to reform him. 
iSsop, the author of the fobles, was then at the court of 
this pnnoe, by whom he was very kindly entertained. He 
iras concerned at the unhandsome treatment Sdon recdvecU 
^saud to him by way of advice; c <« goion, we must either 

« Tbefjitif oe of diAwins tbe ehaHot might be tba caiue of it; 

( Aiflrtto-os |itv, b vtt6£T^crat Si tov Kpoi<rov. 

e*QE<SA»» (ten) Ton 6cwiJle5(ri&Ti,« <?WM <5«iWiWiMiXerv. Kol h i>6- 
lWrvMaAt(«Tir€OdXX'&^Ja*MJdp«ja. The ingle of the vends iSt^a 
^Mifdisd which ia % hemty in the oHginel, Xtsmut itb fofliiM to the sedK^, 
(|l3Roi|»itivIeKdimo«DT<itfecrUBig«^<^ ^ 
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** not come near piidoes at all, or speak things that are' 
*« agreeable to tbem/' '* Say rather (ret)lied Solan) that we 
** should dther never cmne near them at all, or dae speak 
"^ such thmgs as may be for thdr good. 

In Plutarch's tune some of the teamed wef€ of ophnon; 
that this interview between Solon and Cnesus did not agree 
with the dates of chronology. But as those dates are very 
uncertain, that judickius author did not think this objectwn 
anight to prevail ag«unst the authority of sev^td credibie 
writers, by whom this story is attested. 

What we have now related of Croesus is a verynatund' 
picture of the behaviour of kings and great men, wfaM> ibr 
the most part are seduced by flattery ; and shows iis at tiie 
same time the two sources from whence that Uindness gate- 
rally proceeds. The one is, a secret inclination which all- 
men have, but especially the great, of recdving praise with- 
out any precaution, and of Judging favourably of ail that ad- 
mire them, or show an uiutmitedf submission and ooo^iiai- 
sance to their humours. The other is, the great resem- 
blance there is between flattery and a sincere a£R?ction, or a 
i^easonable respect ; which is sometimes counterfeited so ex- ' 
actly, that the wisest may be deceived, if they are not very 
much upon their guard. 

Croesus, if we judge of him by the character he bears in 
history, was a very good prince, and worthy of esteem in 
many respects. He had a great deal of good nature, affabi- 
lity, and miroanky. His palace was a recq>tacle for men of 
wit and leanang, which shows that he himself was a person 
of learning, and had a taste for the sciences. His weakness 
was, that he laid a great stress upon riches and magnificence, 
thought himself great and happy in proportion to his pones- ' 
sions, mistook r^;al pomp and splendour for true and solid 
greatness, and fed his vanity with the excessive sobmisskms 
of those that stood in a kind of adoration before him. 

Those learned men, those wits and other courtiers that 
surrounded this prince, ate at his table, partook of hb plea- * 
sures, shared his confidence, and enrich^ themselves by his 
bounty and liberality ; took care not to thwart the prince's > 
taste, and never thought of undecdving him with respect to 
his errors or false ideas. On the contrary, tliey made rt their 
business to cherish and fortify them in Mm, extdling him 
perpetually as the most opulent prince of his age, and never 
speaking of his wealth, or tlie magniiicence of liis palace, but 
in terms of admiration and rapture ; because they knew this 
was the sure way to please him, and to secure his fcivout-. 
For flattery is nothing else but a commerce of falsehood aiid - 
lying, founded upon mterest on on^ side, and vanity on the 
other. The flatterer desires to advance himself andnuike' 
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Ms forteoe j the prince to be praised and admired because 
he is his own first (krtten^-, and GittTies within himself a more 
subtle and better prepared poison tiian any aduktioo gives 



Tint maxim of .^Isop, who had formerly been a ^ve» 
and still retained somewhat of the spirit and diameter of 
slavery, though he had varnished it over with the addressed 
an artfbl courtier; that maxim of his, I say» which reoom-* 
meaded to Man, " That we should cither not come near 
^' kings^ or say what is agreeable to them,** shows us with 
what kind of men Croesus had filted his court, and by what 
means he had banished all stnoerify, integrity, and duty, €rara 
his presenoe. In consequence of which, we see he could not 
bear tint noble and generous freedom in the philosopher, 
up<m which he ought to have set an infinite v^ue ; as he 
woidd have done, had he but understood the worth of a friendt 
who, attachmg himself to the person, and not to the fortune 
of a prince, has the courage to tdl him dsagreeaUe tniths ; 
truths unpalatable, and bitter to self-k>ve at the present, but 
that may prove very salutary and serviceable for the fiiture. 
Dk iiiu^ non quod voiunt audite^ ted quod audme temfier 
v^tnl. These are Seneca's own words, where Ite is endea- 
vouring to ^low of what great use a faith&il and sincere 
friend may be to a prince ; and what he adds fiirther seems 
to be written on purpose for Croesus ; • ^ Give hhn (says he)' 
**■ wholesome advice. Let a word of truth once reach those 
*^ ears, -which are perpetually fed and entertained widi fiat-^ 
** tery. You will ask me, what service can be done to a 
*' persoD arrived at the highest pitch of fidicity ? To teach 
^ him not to tntstm his prosperity ; to remove that vain cod-* 
^ fidence he basin bis power and peatness, as if they were 
^ to endure for ever; to miJce him understand, that every 
** HiHig which belongs to and dq>ends upon fortune, is aa 
'' mstable as hersdl; and that there is often but the Q)ace 
'* of a mosnent between the highest elevation and the most 
"^ unibappy down&L" 

^ It was not long before Croesus experienced the truth of 
what Solon had told him. He had two sons ; one of which 
bem^ dumb, was a perpetual subject of affliction to him ; 
the other, named Atys, was distmguished by every good 
quality, and his great consolation and delight. The fother 
one nigfat had a (heam, which made a great impression upon 
his mind, that this beloved son of his was to x)erish by iron. 

a Plenu aiues adntotionibas ali^imido ven tox intret : da cooiiliani utile* 
quArit, quid feliei prtssUre pooii ? Rfflee. ne feticitati suae eiedat. Param id 
ittiiin coinalerii, n iiti temel italtara fidaeiam perfliaiMare seaper pott- iito» 
exeutKh*. docueriique inobltia ene qme dedit ca^as ; ae itepe inter fbrtuflsn 
iQttiuiam et ukimain niliH inuenae* SOV 4e \taft 1 1% c. j9i 

^Q6rqdrki'&&lf^ 
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This became a new soarce of anxiety and trouble, and care 
is taken to remove out of the young prince's way every thii^ 
made Chiron, as i>artizans, lances, javdins, &c. Nomestiai | 
is made of armies, wars, or sieges, before him. But one ^ 
•day there was to be an extraordinaty hunting-match, fior the I 
kiUing of a wild boar, which had committed great ravage m | 
the neighbourtiood. All the young lords of theoourt were ! 
to be at this hunting. Atys very earnestly importuned his 
fiither that he would give him leave to be present, at least 
as a spectator. The king could not refuse him that request, 
but entrusted him to the care of a discreet youne pr]nce» 
who had taken refuge in his court, and was named Acfrastos. 
And this very Adrastus, as he was aiming to fling his javelin 
at the boar, unfartunatdy killed Atys. It is imposahte-to 
express either the affliction of the father, when he heard of 
tlids &tal accident, or -of the unhappj^ prince, the innocent 
author of the murder, who exinated his feult with his bkwd, | 
stabbing himself in the breast with his own sword, upon the 
funeral pile (tf the unfortunate Atys. 

« T wo years were spent on this occaaqn in deq) moumii^, j 
the afflicted Other's thoughts bdng whdly taken up wiSi 
the loss he had sustained. But the growing r^utation, and 
great qualities of Cyrus, who began to make himself known, 
roused him out of his lethar^. He thoi^ht it behoved faom 
to put a stop to the power of the Persians, which was en" 
larging itsetf every day. As he was very religious in his 
way, he would never enter upon ^ enterprise, without 
consulting the gods. But, that he might not act blmdly, and 
to bQ able to form a certain judgment on the answers he 
should receive, he was willing to assure himself beforehand 
■of the truth of the oracles. For which purpose, he sent 
messengers to all the most celebrated oracles both of Greece 
and Africa, with orders to inquire, eveiy one at his resipcc- 
tive oracle, what Croesus was doing on such a day, and such 
an hour, before agreed on. His orders were punctuaDy ob- 
served ; and of all the oracles none gave a true answer but 
thatofD^hos. The answer was given in Greek hexameter 
verses, and was in substance as follows : ** I know the num- 
*' ber of the grains of sand on the seashore, and the measure 
" of the ocean's vast extent. I can hear the dumb, and him 
** that has not yfX learnt to speak. A strong smdl of a tor- 
<^tdse boiled in brass, together with sheep's flesh, has 
" reached mv nostrils, brass beneath, brass above." And . 
indeed the king, thmking to invent something that could not 
possibly be guessed at, had employ^ himself on the day 
and hour set down, in boiling a tortoise and a lamb in a brass 

a Hood. I. i. 0. 1i^$% 
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pot, wlijchliad a brass cover. St. Au8t]ii(A)ier?tt iii*aeve* 
nl places, that God, to ptmish the UhidiiesB of the Pagans^ 
sometimes permitted the devils to give answers confiirmable 
to the truth. 

Croesas, thos assufed of the veradtf of the god whom.he 
designed to consult, oflered 3,000 victims to his honour, and 
ordered an infinite number of vessels, tripods, and golden 
tables to be melted down, and converted into ingots cnr gdd; 
to the number of an hundred and seventeen, to augment th^ 
treasures of the Delphic temple. Each of these ingots 
wcjg^ied at least two talents ; beudes which, he made seve- 
ral other presents: amongst others Herodotus mentions ft 
golden lion, weighing ten talents, and two vessels of an ex- 
traordinarv bigness, one of ^d, which weighed eight takntfe 
and an hal^ and twelve mms ; the other of silver, which 
contained six hundred of the measures called amphorc. All 
tiKse presents, and many more, which for brevity's sake t 
emit, were to be seen in the time of Herodotus. 

The messengers were ordered to consult the god upon 
two points: fir^ whether Croesus should undertake a waF 
against the Persia^ ; secondly, if he did, whether he should 
require the succour of any auxiliary troops. The oracle 
answered upon the first article, that n he carried his arms 
against the Persians, he would subvert a great empire ; upon 
the second, that he would do well to make alliances with the 
most powerful states of Greece. He consulted the orade 
again, to know how long the duration of his empire would 
be. The answer was : that it should subsist till a mule came 
to possess the throne of Media ; which he construed to sig- 
nift' the perpetual duration of his kingdom. 

Pursuant to the direction of the oracle, Crossus entered 
into alliance with the Athenians, who at that time had Pi*- 
astratos at their bead, and with the Lacedemonians, wh6 
were indisputably the two most powerful states of Greece. 

« A certain Lydian, much esteemed for lus prudence, ^ve 
Croesus, on this occasion, very judicious advice. ^ O prmce, 
•* (sa^ he to him) why do you thmk erf turning your armfe 
*" agaunst such a people as the Persians, who, being bom 
'' in a wild, rugged country, are inured from then* infancy 
'' to eveiy kind of hardship and fotigue, who, being coarsely 
'* clad, and coarsely fed, can content themselv^ with bread 
^ and water ; who are absolute strangers to all the delica- 
^ des and conveniencies of life ; who, in a word, have no- 
'* thing to lose, if you conquer them, and every thing to gain, 
** if they conquer you ; and whom it would be very ^fficutt 
^ to drive out of our country, if they should once come to 
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'< taste the sweets and advantages of it ^ So £Etr therefen 
'< from thinking of beginning a war against thenT, it is 1117 
'* opinion we ought to m^nk the gods that they have never 
*' put it into the heads of the Persians to come and attack 
^* the Lydians.'* But Croesus had taken his r^ution, and 
would not he diverted from it 

What remains of the history of Croesus will be found ia 
that cS Cyrus, which J am now going to begin. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE HISTORY OF CYRUS. 

The histonr of this prince is difierently related by HercK 
dotus and Aenqihon. I foUaw the latter, as judging him 
infinitely more worthy of credit in this respect than the for^ 
Tner. As to those fcicts wherein they diner, I shall briefly 
i^late what Herodotus sa^^s of them. It is well known, that 
XeDpphon served a long tune under Cvrus the younger, who 
had in lus troops a great number of Persian noblemen, with 
whom undoubtedly this writer, conadering how curious he 
was, did often converse, that he might acquaint himself hj 
that means vrith the manners and customs of the Persians, 
with their conquests in general, but more particularly wit)i 
those of the prince, who had founded their monarchy, aad, 
whose history he i>roposed to write. This he tells us him- 
^ m the begmxung of his Cyropaedia: ** Having always 
" looked upon this great man as worthjr of admiration, I 
" took a pleasure in informing myself of his Inrth, his natu- 
^ raldispositiGn, and the mode of his education, that I might 
** know by what means he became so great a prince; and 
'^ herein 1 advance nothing but what has been XxAA me." 

As to what Cicero says, m his first letter to his brother 
Qcrintus, ^* that a Xenophon's design, in writmg the history 
.fiCynuilten Xeii0|>tat«,nin islUitwic t^Acn Nriptu, Nd addBfien» 
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^ af^Cyros, was not so much to IbUow truth, as to give a. 
*' modd of a just government ;" this ought not to lessen th» 
authority ci tnat judicious historian, ot* make us give the less 
crectit to what he relates. AU that can be inferred fnm 
thence is, that die design of Xenophon, who was a great phi- 
losopher, as wdl as a great captain, was not merely to writQ 
Cyrus's history, but to represent him as a model and exam- 
jpfe to princes, for their instruction in the arts of mgninf; 
and of gumng the love of their subjects, notwithstanding the. 
pomp smd elevation of their stations. With this view he 
may posably have lent his hero some thoughts, some sen^ 
liments, or discourses of his own. But the substance of the 
fieurts and events he relates are to be deemed true; and of 
this thdr conformity with the holy Scripture is of itself a 
tBufficient proof. The reader may see the dissertation of the 
Abbe^Banier upon this subject in the « Memoirs of the Aca^ 
4emy of BeUes Lettres. 

For the greater perspicuity, I divide the histoiy of Cyru^ 
ibto three parts. The first will reach from his birth to the 
iriege of Babylon: the second wiD convprehend the descriiK 
tion of the siege and the taking of that dty, with every 
Ihing dse that rdates to that great event: the third wilt 
contam that priqce's history, from the taking of Babylon {^ 



ARTICLE L 

^^ HISTOEZ OS CYRUS FROM HIS IKFAKCX TO TS^ 
SIEGE or BABYLON. 

THIS interval, besides his education, and the journey h^ 
made into Media, to his grand&ther Astyages, mdudes 
^he first campaigns of Cyrus, and the important expeditiosis: 
S|Ubsequent to them* 

Sect. Ir^'^Ct^rut^a Education^ I 

*Cvnu was the son of Cambyses, kmg of Persia* ai^ c$ 
Mandana, daughter to Astyages, king c? the Medes. He I 
was bom one year after has uncle Cyaxares, the brother of ' 
]Bifandana. i 

The Persians were at this time divided into twelve tribes> I 
md inhabited only one province of that vast country,^hich ' 
has since borne the name of Persia, and were not in ail above I 
120,000 men. But this people having aft^wards, thnugh i 
tjie wisdom wd vajiour cf Cyras, agquixed the egypireof th^ I 

a Vol. VL p. 400« 
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East, the name of Persia extended itself with their 
quests and fortune* and comprehended all that vast tract of 
Goimtiy, which readies from east to west, from the river 
Ihdas to the Tigris ; and from north to souUi* from the Cas* 
man sea to the ocean. And still to tins day the country of 
Persia has the same extent 

Cyrus was beauti&l in his person, and still more deserving. 
of esteem for the gualities of his mind ; was of a veiy sweet 
dispositioD, full oi good nature and humanity, and had a 
great desire for learning, and a noble ardour for gloiy. H6 
was never afraid of any danger, or discouraged by any hard- 
ship or difficulty, where hcxiour was to be acquired. He 
was brought up according to the laws and customs of the 
Persians, which were excellent in Ihose days, with respeu 
ta education. 

a The public good, the common benefit of the nation, was. 
the only prbiciple and end of all their laws. The education 
of children was looked upon as the most important duty,, 
and the most essentiai part of government: it was not Idt 
to the care of &thers andmotheis, whose blmd affectaon and 
&ndness olien render them incapable of that (^ce ; but tiie 
state took it upon themsdves. Boys were all brought up in 
common, after one uniform manner ; where ev«y thing was 
regulated, the place and length of their exercises, the times 
of eating, the quality of their meat and drink, and their dif- 
ferent kktds of pumshment. The only food allowed either 
the chi]di*en, or the young men, was bread, cresses, and 
water ; for their design was to accustom them early to tem- 
perance and sobriety : besides, they considered, that a plain^ 
frngal diet, without any mixture ctf sauces or ragouts, woulcr 
strengthen the body, aind lay such a foundation of health, as 
would enable them to undergo the hardships and fotigues oi 
war to a good old age. 

Here twys went to school, to learn justice and virtue, as 
they do in other places to learn arts and sciences; and the 
crime roost severely punished amongst them, was mgratitude. 

The design of the Persians, hi aH these wise regulations^ 
^as to^pieirent evil, being convinced that it is much better to 
prevent foults, than to punish them: and whereas m other 
states the legislators are satisfied with enacting punishments 
for ciiminals, the Persians endeavoured so to order it, as t« 
have no criminals amongst them. 

TiH 16 or 17 years of i^ the boys remained ki the class 
of chfldren ; and here it was they learned to draw the bow, 
and to fling the dart or javelin ; after which they were re- 
ceived into the class of young men. In this they* were mor^ 

aCyiop,Li.p.3— »♦ 

vol.. ir» X 
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Mrrowly watched, and keprt under than before, because that 
age requires the strictest inspection, and has the greatest 
seed of restraint. Here they remained ten years ; during 
which time they passed all their nights in keeping guard, as 
well for the safety of the city, as to inure them to fotigue. 
In the day time they waited upon their governors, to re« 
cdve their orders, attended the king when he went a hunt- 
ing, or improved themselves in their exercises. 

The thfrd class consisted of men grown up ; and in this 
they remained 25 years. Out of these all the officers that 
were to command m the troops, and all such as were to fill 
the difierent posts and employments m the state, were chosen. 
When they were turned of fift>', they were not obliged to 
carry arms out erf their own country. 

Besides these, there was a fourth or last class, from whence 
men of the greatest wisdom and experience were chosen, for 
forming the public council, and presiding in the courts df ju- 
^Kcature. 

By this means every citizen might aspire at the chief posts 
in the government ; bat not one could arrive at them, tul he 
had passed through aU these several classes, and made him- 
self capable of them by aU these exercises. The classes 
were c^ien to all ; but generally such only, as were rich 
enough to maintain their children without working, sent them 
thither. 

m Cyrus himself was educated in tlus manner, and surpass- 
ed all of his age, not only in aptness to learn, but in courage 
atid address in executing whatever he undertook. 

Sect. II. 

Cyru%*a Journey to hU Grandfaiher Autyagea^ and hia Re- 
turn into Persia, 

When Cyrus was twelve vears old, his mother Mandana 
took him with her into Media, to his grandfother Astyages, 
who, from the many things he had heard said in fovour of 
that young prince, had a great desire to see him. In this 
court young Cyrus found very difierent manners from those 
of his own country. Pride, luxuxy, and magnificence reign- 
ed here universally. Astyages himself was richly clothed, 
^ had his eyes coloured, his foce painted, and his hair embelo 

u Cyrop. 1. i. p. 8— tS. 

6 The aneientt. in onler to lec off the beauty of the fiMC, And to glre more* 
life to tbdr conplexioot. lueil to rorm their eyebrowi into perfect arclm, aoA 
to colour tiiem with black. To g^ive the greater luuie to their eye», they iMdd 
their eve-laafaet of the Mine btaMtknesi This artifice wm much in use amonci 
Jftr^^i****'*- '' '■ *^ ^ Jezebel, DepinxU ocuto* guvs ttibio, i Kings ix, SO. 
ihis drug had an astringent quality, which shrunk up theeye-iidt, and nuidd 
the eyes appear the burger, whieh at that time was reckoned a beauty. Flin- L. 
xxjuii. c. 6. From hoiee conies that epithet, whi^ Corner iq ojt^tcn gSvei xg hi* 
80*lwe^ t poOy, J 'Hpn, gttw eyed J^ ^ 
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iisfaed with artificial locks. For the Medes affected an eSo'- 
mjnate life, to be dressed in scarlet, and to wear necklaces 
and bracelets ; whereas the habits of the Persians were very 
plain and coarse. All this finery did not dazzle Cyrus, who^ 
without criticising or condemning what he saw, was content- 
ed to live as he had been brought up, and adhered to the 
principles he had imbibed from his imancy. He charmed 
his grandfather with his sprightliness and wit, and gained 
every body's favour by his noble and engaging behaviour. I 
shall only mention one instance, whereby we may judge of 
the rest 

A^tyages, to make his grandson unwilling to return home, 
made a sumptuous entertainment, in which there was the 
utmost plenty and prohiaon of every thing that was nice and 
delicate. All this exquisite cheer and magnificent prepara- 
tion Cyrus looked upon with great indifference ; and observ- 
ing Astyages to be surprised at his behaviour ; •* The Per- 
" sians (says he to the king) instead of going such a round" 
'* about way to appease their hunger, have a much shorter 
" to the same end ; a little bread and cresses with them an- 
" swer the purpose.'* Astyages desiring Cyrus to dispc»e of 
all the meats as he thought fit, the latter immediately distri- 
buted them to the king's o£Gicers in waiting ; to one, because 
he taught him to ride ; to another, because he waited well 
upon his grandfather ; and to a tliird, because he took great 
care of his mother. Sacas, the king's cup-bearer, was the 
only perscm to whom he gave nothing. Tms officer, besides 
the post of cup-bearer, had that likewise of introducing those 
who were to have audience of the king ; and as he could not 
possibly grant that favour to Cyrus as c^n as he desired it, 
he had the misfortune to displease the prince, who took tly& 
occaaon to show his resentment. Astyages testifying some 
concern at the neglect of this officer, for whom he had a par«- 
ticular consideration, and who deserved it, as he said, on ac- 
count of the wonderful dexterity with which he served him : 
" Is that all, papa ? (replied Cyrus) if that be sufficient to 
^' merit your favour, you shall see 1 will quickly obtain it ; 
" for I win take upon me to serve you better than he." Im- 
me£ately Cyrus is equipped as a cup-bearer, and advancing 
gravdy with a serious countenance, a napkin upon his shoul- 
der, and hdding the cup nicely with three of his fingers, he 
presented it to the king with a dexterity and a grace, that 
charmed both Astyages and Mandana. When he had done, 
he flung Itself upon his grandfather's neck,and kissing him, 
cried out with great joy ; « ** O Sacas ! poor Sacas ! thou 
" art undoAe ; I shall have thy place." Astyages embraced 
him with great fondness, and said : ** I am mighty weU plea^- 

. 970541 
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*'ed, my dear child: nobody can serve with a better grade : 
•• but yoa have forgotten one essential cereittony, which- is 
" that of tasting." And indeed the cup-bearer was used to 
pour some of tfie liquor into his left hand, and to taste it, be- 
fore he presented it to the kii^ : " No, (repKed Cyrus) it 
•• was not through forgetfobiess that I omitted that ceremony.** 
** Why then (says Astyages) hr what reason did you do it ?* 
*• Because I apprehended there was poison in the liquor." 
•• Pdson, child ! How could you think so ?" "Yes, poison, 
" papa ; for not long ago, at an entertainment you gave to 
** the lords of your court, after the guests had drunk a little 
" of that liquor, I perceived all their heads were turned ; 
" they sung, made a noise, and talked they did not know 
** what : you yourself seemed to have forgotten that you were 
* king, and they that they were subjects ; and when you 
** would have danced, you could not stand upon your legp." 
** Why (says Aslyages) have you never seen the same thing 
*' happen to your fether ?" *' No, never," (says Cyrus). 
" WTiat then f How is it with him when he drinks ?** ** Why, 
"* when he has drunk, his thirst is quenched, and that|s all." 

We cannot too much admire the skill of the historian, in 
his giving such an excellent lesson of sobnety in this stdry : 
He might have done it in a serious, grave way, and have 
spoken with the air of a philosopher ; fcH* Xenophcm, as 
much a warrior as he was, yet was he as excellent a philoso- 
pher as his master Socrates. But instead of that, he puts the 
mstruction into the mouth of a child, and conceals it under 
the veil of a story, which in the original is told with all the 
wit and agreeableness imaginable. 

Mandana being upon the point of returning to Persia, Cy- 
rus jojrfuUy complied with the repeated instances his grands 
father had made to him to stay in Media ; being desirous, as 
he said, to perfect himself in the art of riding, which he was 
not yet master of, and which was not known in Persia, where 
the barrenness of the country, and its cvaiggY mountainous m- 
tuation, rendered it unfit for the breeding of horses. 

Durii^ the time of his residence at this court, his behaviour 

grocured him infinite love and esteem. He was gentle, affa- 
le, anxious to oblige, beneficent and generous. Whenever 
the young lords had any favour to ask m the king, Cyrus was 
their solicitor. If the king had any subject of complaint 
against them, Cyrus was their mediator ; their edfairs be- 
came his ; and he always managed them so weU, that he 
obtained whatever he desired. 

When Cyrus was about sixteen years of age, the son of 
the king of the « Babylonians (this was Evil-merodach, son 

a In Xenophon this people Are always called Auyrians ; and in trath they 
are Atiyriani, but Assyrians of Babylon, whom we must nor eouibund with 
tliose or Ninereh, whose empire, as we have seen already, was utterly destroyed 
hy the ruia of Nij»rdi, the capital tfaeteoT. 
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(if Nabachodonosor) at a hiuiting-match a little before hift 
marriage, thought fit, in order to show his bravery, to make 
aa irmption into the territories of the Medes ; wnidi obBg- 
ed Astyages to take the field, to q>pose the invader. Here 
it was that Cyrus, having foUowed his grandfather, served 
his apprentiteship in war. He behaved himself so well on 
this occaaon, that the victory, which the Medes gained ovec , 
the Babylonians, was chiefly owing to his valour. 

o The year after, his fether recalling him, that he mightr 
complete his coarse in the Persian exercises, he departed 
immediately from the court oi Media, that ndther his fether 
nor his cxmntry might have any room to complain <tf his de- 
lay. This occasion showed how much he was beloved. At 
his departure he was accompanied by all sorts of people, 
young and old. Astyages himself conducted him a good 
part of his journey on horseback ; and when the sad mo- 
ment came, that they must part, the whde company were 
bathed in tears. 
Thus Cyrus returned into his own country, and re-enter- 
. cd the class of children, where he continued a year longer. 
His companions, after his long residence in so voluptuous and 
luxurious a court as that of the Medes, expected to find a 
great change in his manners : but when they found that he 
was content with their ordinary table, and that, when he 
vas present at any entertainment, he was more sober and 
temperate than ony of the company, they looked upon him 
with new admiration. 

From this first class he passed into the second, which is 
the dass of youths ; and there it quickly appeared that he 
had not his equal in dexterity, address, patience and obe- 
dience. 

Tea years after, he was admitted into the men's dass, 
wherein he remamed thirteen years, till he set out at the 
head of the Persian aimy, to go to the aid of his unde Cy- 
axares. 

^. Sect. HI. 

Thejnvt camfiaign of Cyrua^ who goes to succour his uncle 
Cyaxarea agamat the Jktbyloniana. 

* Astyages, kii^ of the Medes, dying, was succeeded by 
his son Cyaxares, brother to Cyrus's mother. Cyaxares 
was no sooner on the throne, than he was engaged m a ter- 
Ffljle war. He was informed, that the king; of the Babylo- 
nians CNerighssor) was preparing a powertul army ag^nst 
him, mid that he had already engaged several princes on hiS- 

« A. M . 3421. Ant J. C. 583. 

f» A. M 3444. AttU J. €. 500. Cyrop. 1. 1 HIT* SSr'37. 
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side, and amongst otliers Croesus, kkgof Lyifia ; that he bad 
likewise sent ambassadors to the king of India, to g^e turn 
bad impressions of the Medes and Persians, by^ representing 
to him how dangerous a closer alliance and umon between 
two nations alreadi so powerful might be, skice they^ eaeAd 
in the end subdue all the nations around them, if a Tigarons 
opposition was not made to the progress of then* power. 
Cyaxares therefore dispatched ainba^adors to Cambyses, 
to desire succours from him ; and ordered them to bring it 
about, that Cyrus should have the command of the troops 
his &ther was to send. This was readily granted. As soon 
as it was known that Cyrus was to marcn at the head d the 
army, the joy was universal. The army consisted of thirty 
thousand men, all infantry (for the Persians as yet had no 
cavalry^ ; but they were all chosen men, and such as had 
been raised after a particular manner. First of an Cyrus 
chose out of the notwity 300 ci the bravest officers, eadb of 
whom was ordered to cnoose out four more of the same sort, 
which made a thousand in all ; and these were the officers 
that were called « '0|U«t//u«<, and who signalized themselves 
afterwards so gloriously upon all occasions. Every one of 
this thousand was appointed to raise amoig the people ten 
ligbt-armed pike- men, ten slingers and ten bow-men ; which 
amounted in the whde to 31,000 men. 

Before they proceeded to the choice, Cyrus thought fit to 
make a speech to the 200 officers, whom, after having tughly 
praised them for their courage, he inspired with thestrongest 
assurance of victory and success. '* Do you know (says he 
'• to them) the nature of the enemy you have to deal with ? 
** They are soft, effeminate, enervated men, already half 
** conquered by their own luxury and voluptuousness ; men 
** not able to bear either hunger or thirst ; equally incapable 
♦' of supporting either the toil of war, or the sight of danger ; 
" whereas you, that are inured from your infEuicy to a sober 
" and hard way of living ; to you, I say, hunger and tinrst 
" are but the sauce, and the only sauce to your meals ; £gi- 
** tigues are your pleasure, dangers your delight, and the 
** love of your country and of glory your only passion. Be- 
" sides, the justice of our cause is another considerable ad- 
" vantage. They are the aggressors. It is the em^my that 
** attacks us, and it is our inSids and allies that require our 
** aid. Can any thing be more just, than to repel the injury 
"they would bring upon us? is there any thm^ more ho- 
" nourable, than to fly to the assistance of our friends? But 
" what ought to be the principal motive of your confidence 
^1*5, th^t I do not engs^e in this expedition without having 

ff Mei of tfie HUDC dignit]t 
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*' first consulted the gods, and intplored their protection ; 
*« lor you know it is my custoni to begin all my actions and 
''all my undertakings, in that manner." 

• Soon after Cyras set oat without loss of time ; but be- 
bte his departure he invoked the gods of ^e country a 
second time. For his great maxim was, and he had it from 
his fiither, that a man ought not to form any enterprise, 
great or smaU, without consulting the divinity, and implor- 
iBg Ib8 protection. Cambyses had ofiten taueht him to cori* 
aaer that the prudence of men is very short, and their 
views very limited ; that they cannot penetrate into fiUu* 
rity ; atid that many times what they think must needs turn 
to their advantage, proves their ruin ; whereas the gods, 
beti^ eternal, know all things, future, as wdil as past, and 
inspire those they love to undertake what is most expedient 
for them ; which is a &vour and a protection they owe to 
m man, and grant only to those that invdLe and consult them. 

Cambyses accompanied his son as &r as the frontiers of 
Persia; and in the wav gave him excellent instructions 
coDocming the duties of the general of an army. Cyrus 
thou^t hunself ignorant of notmng that related to the bust- 
ness of war, after the many lessons he had received from 
the most able masters of that time. ** Have your masters 
" (says Cambyses to him) given you any imtractions con- 
** oerning economy, that is to say, concerning the manner 
'^ofsttpplyii^ an army with afl necessary provisions, of 
"preventmg sickness, and preserving the health of the 
" soldiers, of fortifying their bodies by frequent exercises, 
'* of exciting a generous emulation amongst them, of making 
^ yoursdf <£eyed, esteemed, and beloved by your soldiers > * 
Upon each or these points, and upon several others, men- 
tioned by the kmg, Cyrus ^wned he had never heard one 
vord spoken, and that it was all entirely new to him. 
*• What is it then your masters have taught yon ?** " They 
*• have taught me to fence, (replied the prince) to draw the 
" bow, to ffing the javelin, to mark out a camp, to draw the 
** plan of a fortification, to range troops in order of battle, 
" to review them, to see them march, file off, and encamp." 
Cambyses, smifing, gave his son to understand, that the/ 
had taught him nothing of what was most material • and es^ 
sentiai tor a good c^cer and an expert commander to know : 
And in one sin^e conversation, which certainly deserves to 
be wdl studied by all young gentlemen designed for the 
array, he taught him infinitely more than all the celebrated 
masters had done in the course of several years. I shall 
^ve but one short instance of this discourse, which may- 
serve to give the reader an idea of the rest. 

aA.K.SI45.Am-J, C.5$|| 
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The question was, what are the proper means of tn^mg- 
the sddiers obedient and submissive ? '* The way to effect 
•* that (says Cyrus) seems to be very easy, and very cer- 
** tain ; it is ddv to praise and reward those that obey, to 
** punish and stigmatise such as &]1 in their duty.'* '* Yoa 
*' say well (repl^ Cambyses) ; that is the way to make 
** them obey you by force, but the chief point is to make 
•* them obey you willingly and freely. Now the suce rae- 
** thod of effecting this, is to convince those you command, 
•* that you. know better what is for their advantage, than 
•* they do themsdves ; for all mankind readily submit to 
'* those of whom they have that opinion. This is the prin- 
•* ciple, from whence that blind suomission proceeds, which 
** you see sick persons pay to thdr physician, travellers to 
"their guide, and a snipes company to the pilot. Their 
'* obedience is founded only upon their persuasion, that the 
**' physician, the guide, and the pilot, are all more skilftil and 
** better informed in their respective callings than them- 
** selves." '* But what shall a man do (says Cyrus to his 
*« father) to appear more skilful and expert than others ?" 
" He must really be so (replied Cambyses) ; and in order 
*' to be so he must apply lumself closely to his professioiv 
" diligently study all the rules of it, consult the most aWe 
"and experi«iced masters, neglect no circumstance that 
" may contribute to the success of his enterprises ; and, • 
•' above all, he must have recourse to the protection of the 
" gods, from whom alone we receive all our wisdom and 
"all our success." 

« As soon as Cy^s had reached Cyaxares, the first things 
he did, after the usual compliments had passed, was to in- 
form himself of the quality and number of the forces on 
both sides. It appeal^ by the computation made of them, 
that the enemy's army amounted to 200,000 foot, and 60,00a 
liorse ; and tl^t the united armies of the Medes and Persians 
scarcely amounted to half the number of foot : and as to the 
cavalry, the Medes had not so many by a third. This great 
inequality put Cyaxares in terrible tears and perplexities. 
He could think of no other expedient than to send for an- 
other body of troops from Persia, more numerous than that 
already arrived. But this expedient, besides tliat it would 
have taken up too much time,appeared in itself impracticable* 
Cyrus immediately proposed another, more sure and moi-e 
expeditious, which was, that his Persian soldiers should 
chiinge their anns. As they chiefly used the bow and the 
javelin, and consequently their manner of fighting was at a 
distance, in which kind of engagement the . greater jxand}cr 

C CTTop. 1. ii. p.98-H[l 
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#a8 easBf superior to the lesser, Cyrus was of opniian, that 
ttejr sfaoold be armed with such weapons as shoidd oUiee 
them to come to Wows with die enemy immediately, and W 
tot means render the superiority of their numbers useless, 
llus project was h^g^y appropvcd, and instantly put hi exe- 
cution. 

•Cyrus ^t^ished a wonderful order among the troops, 
and innnred them with a surprising emulation, by the re- 
wards he promised, and by his obfiring and engaging dcport- 
• ment towards alL As for maiey, the only value he set upon 
It was to giveit away. He was continually making presents 
to one or other according to their rank, or their merit ;to 
coe a buckler, to another a sword, or something of the same 
tod ^uaUy acceptable. By this generosity, this greatness 
rf soul, and beneficent diMKWtion, he thought a general ought 
to distmginsh himself; and not by the luxury of his table, or 
the richness of his clothes, and still less by Ibs hau^tincas 
and imp»ious demeanor. « * A commander could not (he 
" said) give actual proofe of his munificence to every body, 
" and for that very feason he thought himself oblfeed to 
** convince every body of his inclination and good wul; for 
" thot^ a prince roieht exhaust his treasures by making 
'* presents, yet he could not injure himsell'by benevolence 
" and aflFiability ; by being sincerely concerned in the good of 
" evil that happens to others, and by making it appear that 
'^ he is so. V 

^ One d^, as Cyrus was reviewing his army, a messenger 
came to l)im from Cyaxares, to acquaint him, that some am- 
bassaoors being arrived from the king of the Indies, he desir- 
ed his presence immediately. •* For that purpose (says he) 
" I have brought you a rich garment, for the king desires 
** yon would spp^ir magnificently dressed before the Indi- 
** ans to do the nation hwiour." Cyrus lost not a moment's 
time^ but instantly ^et out with his troqis, to wait upon the 
king ; though without changing his di^s, which was veiy^ 
plain, after the Persian feshion, and not (as the * Greek text 
has it) polluted or spcnled with any foreign ornament * Cy- 
axares seeming at first a little displeased at it; ** If I had 
" dressed myself in purple, (says Cyrus) and loaded myself 
" with braodets and chains of gold, and with all that had 
'' been loi^^ in coming, idiould I have done you more honour, 
" than I do now by my expedition, and the sweat of my face, 
" and by letting all the world see with what promptitude and 
^^ dispatch your orders are obeyed ?" 
Cyaxares, satisfied with this answer, ordered the Indian 

a C jrop. I. ii. p. 44. h Ibid. 1. viU. p. 307. . e Ibid. V ii. p. SS. 
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Ambassadon to be introduced. The purport of their speedi 
•was, that they were sent by the king thdr mast^, to learn 
the cause of the war between the Medes and the Babylo- 
luans, and that'^they had orders, as soon as they had heard 
what the Medes should say, to proceed to the court of 
Babylon, to know what motives they had to allege on 
their part ; to the end that the king their master, after hav- 
ing examined the reasons on both sides, might take part 
with those who had right and justice on their side. This is 
making a noble and glorious use of great power: to be 
influenced only by justice, to consult no ad^^antage from the 
division of neighbours, but declare openly against the unjust 
aggressor, in favour of the injured party. Cyaxares and 
Cyrus answered, that they had given the Babyloraans no 
subject of complaint, and that they willingly accepted the 
mediation of the king of India. It appears in the sequel, 
that he declared for the Medes. 

«The lung of Armenia, who was vassal to the Medes^ 
looking upon them as read^ to be swallowed up by the for- 
Tnidable league formed against them, thought m to lay hold 
en this occasion to shake off thdr yoke. Accordingly, he 
refused to pay them the ordmary tribute, and to send them 
the number of troops he was obliged to furnish in time of 
war. This highly embarrassed Cyaxares, whowasafrwd 
at this juncture ot bringing new enemies upon his hands, if 
lie undertook to compel the Armenians to execute their 
treaty. But Cyrus, having informed himself exactly of 
the strength and situation of the countrv, undertook the 
^Swr* . The imjportant point was to keep his deagn secret, 
inrithout which it was not likely to succeed. He therefore 
appointed a great hunting match on that side of the country ; 
-for It was his custom to ride out that way, and frequently 
to hunt with the king*s son, and the young nc^lemen of Ar- 
menia. On the day appointed, he set out with a numerous 
retinue. The troops fcdlowed at a distance, and were not 
to appear till a signal was given. After some days hunting, 
when thev were come pretty near the palace where the 
court resided, Cyrus communicated his design to liis officers ; 
and sent Chiysanthes with a detachment, ordering them to 
make themsdves masters of a certain steep eminence, where 
he knew the king used to retire, in case of an alarm, with 
liis £amily and his treasure. 

This being done, he sends a herald to the kinjg of Arme* 

ria, to summon him to perform the treaty, and in the mean 

time ordered hi8troq>s tp advance. Sever was court in. 

, greater surprise and perplexity. The king was conscious of 
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the wroD^ he had done; and was not in a condition to sup- 
port it However, he did what he could to assemble his 
forces together from all quarters ; and, in the mean time, 
dispatched his 3roung^t son, called Sabaris, into the moun- 
tains, with his wives, his daughters, and whatever was most 
precious and valuable. But when he was informed by his 
scouts, that Cyrus was coming upon their heels, he entirely lost 
all courage, and all thoughts of making a defence. The Ar> 
menians, following his example, ran awajr, every one where 
he could to secure what was dearest to him. Cyrus, seeing 
the country covered with people, that were endeavouring 
to make their escape, sent them word, that no harm should 
be done them if tney staid in their houses ; but tnat as 
many as were taken running away, should be treated as ene- 
oiies. This made them all retire to then* habitations, ex- 
cepting a few that followed the king. 

On the other hand, thejr that were conducting the prin* 
cesses to the mountains, fell into the ambush Chry santhes had 
laid for them, and were most of them taken'prisoners. The 
queen, the king's son, his daughters, his eldest son's wife, and 
his treasures, & fell into the hands of the Persians. 

The king, hearing this melanchply news, and not know- 
ing what would become of him, retired to a little eminence ; 
Where he was presently invested by the Persian army, and 
sooQ obliged to surrender. Cyrus ordered him, with all his 
&m]ly, to be brought into the midst of the army. At the very 
instant arrived Tigranes tiie king's eldest son, who was just 
returned from a journey. At so moving a spectacle he could 
not fort)ear weeping. Cyrus, addresang himself to him, said : 
** Prince, you are come very seasonably to be present at the 
** trial of your father." And immediately he assembled the 
captains of the Persians and Modes ; and called in also the 
^reat men of Armenia. Nor did he so much as exclude the 
Jadjes from this assembly, who were there in their chariots^ 
but gave them foil liberty to hear and see all that passed. 

Wben all was ready, and Cyrus had commanded silence, 
he began with requuing of the king, that in all the (questions 
he was goin^ to propose to him, he would answer suicerelv, 
because nothmg could be more unworthy aperson of his rank» 
than to use disamulation or felsehood. The king promised 
he would. Then Cyrus asked him, but at different times, 
prc^x)6tng each article separately and in order, whether it 
was not true, that he had made war against Astyages, king 
of the Medes, his grandfather; whetoer he had not been 
overcome in that war, and in consequence of his defeat had 
COTchided a treaty with Astyages ; whether by virtue of that 
treaty he was not obliged to pay a certain tribute, to fom^ 
a <;ertain wu»bgr of troops, a<4 oo^ tg keep apy fortjiiet' 
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I>lace inliis country f It was impossible for tttt kiQg ta denf 
any of these &cts, which were all public and notorious. 
" For what reason tlien (continued Cyrus) have you violated 
" tlie treaty in every article ?" " For no other (replied the 
^ kkig) than because* 1 thought it a glorious thing to shake off 
" the yoke, to live free, and to leave my children in the same 
** condition." " It is re^y glorious (answered Cyrus) to fight 
** in defence of liberty : out if any one, after he is reduced to 
*' servitude, should attempt to run away from his nuister, 
•* what would you do with him ?" " I must confess (says the 
•* king) I would punish him." And if you had given a go- 
•• vemment to one of your subjects, and he should be fouiid 
«* to have committed malversations, would you continue him 
** in his post ?" ** No, certainly ; I would put another in his 
<* place. " And if he had amassed great nches by his unjust 
*' practices ?" ** 1 would strip him df them."** But, which is 
<« still worse, if he had held mtelUgvnce with your enemies, 
" how would you treat him ?" " Though I should pass sen- 
'* tence upon myself (replied the king) I must declare the 
" truth : I would put Inm to deaUu" At these words Tigranes 
tore his tiara from his head, and rent his garments : the wo- 
men burst out iiito lamentations and outcries, as if sentence 
had actually passed upon him. 

Cyrus having again commanded silence, Tigranes address- 
ed himself to the prince to this effect: " Great prince, can 
*' you think it consistent with your wisdom to put my &ther 
*' to death, even against your own. interest ^" ** How ag^nst 
" my. interest ?" (replied Cyrus.) '* Because he was never 
" so capable of doing you service." " How do you make 
" that ai^>ear ? Do the faults we commit enhance our merit, 
^' and give us a new title to consideration and fevour?" "They 
*• certainly do, provided they serve to make us wiser. For 
** of inestunable value is wisdom : are dther riches, courage, 
" or address to be compared to it ? Now it is evident, this 
*' single day's experience has infinitely improved my fether's 
" wisdom. He knows how dear the violation of his word has 
** cost him. He has proved and felt how much you are supe- 
- ** rior to him in all respects. He has not been able to succeed 
*' in any of his desi^s ; but you have happily accomplished 
*• all yours : and with that expedition and secrecy, Aat he 
" has found himself surrounded, and taken, before he ex- 
'* pected to be attacked; and the very place of his retreat has 
** served only to ensnare him." " But your &ther (replied 
** Cyrus) has yet undergone no suflfenngs. that can nave 
" taught him wisdom."" The fear of evils, (answered Ti- 
*' granes) when it is so well founded as this is, has a much 
** sharper sting, and is more capable of piercing the soul than 
!ltke^yilili$Q|£ 9e»4espermJit me to say^tbftt gratitude 1^ 
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*' a stronger, and more prevailing motive, than any what- 
^ ever; and there can be no obhgations in the world of a 
^ higher nature, than those you will lay upon my fether. 
** His fortune, liberty, sceptre, life, wives, and children, ^l 
" restored to him with such a generosity: where can you 
^' find, illustrious prince, in one angle person, so many strong 
" and powerful ties to attach him to your service ^ 

" Well then (replied Cyrus, turning to the king), *' if I 
*' should 3rield to your son's entreaties, with what number of 
** men, and What sum of money, will you assist us in the war 
'< against the Babylonians?^ *' My troops and treasures (says 
•• the Armenian king) are no longer mine ; they are entirely 
*' yours. I can raise 40,000 foot and 8,000 horse ; and as to 
** money, I reckon, that, including the treasure which my 
*^ fath&r left me, there are about 3,000 talents ready money. 
•* Ail these are wholly at your disposal." Cyrus accepted 
half ^e number of the troops, and Idt the king the other tial^ 
for the defence of the country agamst the « Chaldeans, with 
whom he was at war. The annual tribute which was due 
to the Medes he doubled, and instead of 50 talents exacted 
100, and borrowed the like sum over and above in his own 
name. *' But what would you give me (added Cyrus) for 
** the ransom of your wives r* •* All that I have In the world,** 
(answered the kmgV *^ And for the ransom of you children ?" 
" The same thing.'* " From this time then you are indd^t- 
'^ ed to me the double of all your possessions." ** And you, 
** Tigranes, at what prioe would you redeem the liberty d 
'* your lady ?" Now he had but lately married her, and was 
pasaonatehr fond of her. *' At the price (says he) of 1,000 
*" Mves, if I had them." Cyrus then conducted them all to 
his teat, and enteitained them at sutler. It is ea^ to ima* 
gine what transports of joy there must have been upon thi^ 
occasian. 

After supper, as they were discourang upon various sub- 
jects, Cyrus asked Tigranes, what was become of a gover- 
nor he had often seen hunting with han, and for whom he 
had a particular esteem. ** Alas! (says Tigranes) he is 
** no more; and I dare not tell you by what accident I lost 
"him.** Cyrus pressing him to teU him; " My fiithcr (con- 
^ tinned Tigranes) seeing I had a very tender aflfecdon for 
*' this governor, and that I was extrexndy attached to him, 
I ^ conceived some suspicions against him, and put him to 
"death. But he was so worthy a man, that, as he was ready 
I *' to expire, he sent for me, and spoke to me in these words: 
" T^anesy let not nu^ death oceamonany dmifficctkonmyafii. 

a Xei«>plMn nerer caUi the peopk •f BabyU>fu«Chf|Jdeus. But Henxiocni, 
l.Tit. c 63, and Suabo, L xtL p 73d, style them lOt The Cteldeaot 
^ placip.iiveie a ]ic«i^^ adjginiiig Co Anneuiib 
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**> towards the kmg your fat^ser. What he haa done to me 
•* did not proceed from malke^ biU onlyjrom prejudice^ and 
" afaUe notion wherewith he was unhafipUy blinded/* " O 
**the excellent man! (cried Cyrus) never forget the last 
" advice he gave you/* 

When the conversation was ended, Cyrus, before they 
parted, embraced tiiem all, in token of a perfect reconcili- 
ation. Tlids done, the^ got into their chariots with their 
wives, and went home mil of gratitude and admiration. No- 
thing but Cyrus was mentioned the whole wa^ ; some extol' 
ling his wisdom, others his valour ; some admirinjg the sweet- 
ness of his temper, others praising the beauty at his person, 
and the maje^ of his mien. *• And you, (says Tigranes, 
^ addressing himself to his lady) what do you think of Cyrus's 
«< aspect and deportment ^" ^* I do not know, (replied the 
" laay) I did not observe him." •* Upon what 6b|ect then 
** did you fix your eyes .>" " Upon him that said he would 
« give 1,000 lives as the ransom of my liberty." 

The next day, the king of Armenia sent presents to Cyrus^ 
and refreshments for his whole arm]^, and brought him 
double the sum of money he was required to furnish. But 
Cyrus took only what had been stipulated, and restored him 
therest. The Armenian troops were ordieredto beready in 
three days time, and Tigranes desired to command them. 

I have thought proper, for several reasons, to give so cir- 
eumstantial an account of this afiair; though I have so &r 
abridged it, that it is not above a quarter of what we find it 
inXeno^bon. 

In the first place, it may serve to give the reader, a notion 
of the style of that excellent historian, and excite his curio- 
sity to consult the original, the natural and unaffected beau- 
ties of which are sufficient to justify the singular esteem which 
persons of good taste have ever had for the noble simpHcity 
of that autnor. To mention but one instance ; what an idea 
of chastity and modesty, and at the same time what a won- 
deiful simplicity, and ddicacy of thought are there in the an- 
swer of Tigranes's wife, who has no eyes but for her hus- 
band! 

In the second place, those short, close and pressing inter- 
rogations, each of which demand a direct, precise answer 
from the king of Armenia, discover the disciple and scholar 
of Socrates, and show in what manner he retained the taste 
of his master. 

Besides, this relation will ghre us some idea of the judg- 

, ment that ought to be formed of Xenophon's Cyrspxdia ; 

the substance of which is true, though it is embelhshed with 

several circumstances, added by the author, and introduced 

expressly to grace hi9 io^tructive. IqssfiDs^ mi tfa^ i^cdJient 
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mlcs he lays down concerning government. Thus much 
therefore in the event we are treating of is real. The king 
of Armenia having refused to pay the Medes the tribute he 
owed them, Cyrus attacked him suddenly, and before he 
^spected any deaens against him, made himself master of 
the only fortress he had, and took his &mily prisoners ; oblig- 
ed him to pay the usual tribute, and tofiimiish his quota of 
troq>s ; and after all so won upan*him by his humanity and 
courteous behaviour, that he rendered hrai one of the faith- 
iiillest and. most affectionate allies the Medes ever had. 
The, rest is inserted only by way of embelhshment, and is 
rather to be ascribed to the historian, than to the histoiy 
itsdf. 

I should never have found out myself, what the story of 
the governor's being put to death by Tigranes's father s^- 
fied, though I was very sensible it was a kind of enigma, and 
figurative of something else. « A person of quality, one of 
the greatest wits and finest speakers of the last age, who 
was perfectly well acqiiainted with the Greek authors, gave 
me an explanatoi of it many years ago, which I have not 
forgotten, and which I take to be the true meaning of that 
enigma. He supposed that Xenophon mtended it as a pic- 
ture of the death of his master Socrates, of whom the state 
of Athens became jealous, on account erf the extraordinary 
attachment all the youth of the dty had to him ; which at 
last gave occasion to that philosopher's condemnation and 
death, which he suffered without murmur or oompladnt. 

In the last place, I thought it proper not to miss tins op- 
portunity of pointing out such qualities in my hero, as are not 
always to be met with in persons of his rank ; and such as, 
by rendering them infinitely more valuable than all their 
military virtues, would most contribute to the success of their 
designs. In most conquerors we find courage, resolution, 
intr^iidity, a capacity lor martial exploits, and all such ta- 
lents as make a noise in the world, and are apt to dazzle peo- 
ple by their glaring outade ; but an inward stock of good- 
ness, compassion and gentleness towards tiie unhappy, an 
. air cf moderation and reserve even in prosperity and victory, 
an inanuating and persuasive behaviour, the art of gammg 
I)eople's hearts, and attaching them to him more by affec- 
tion than interest ; a constant, unalterable care always to 
have right on his side, and to imprint such a character of 
justice and equity upon all his conduct, as his very enemies 
are forced to revere ; and, lastly, such a clemency, as to dis- 
tinguish those that olfend through imprudence rather than 
mafice, and to leave room for their repentance, by giving 

a M. 4e pttnte de Tfcvrtllei. 
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Ibem opptH'tiinity to retani to their datv : tiiese areqnafii. 
tiesraidy found in the most cdebrated conquerors of anti- 
quity, but which ebone forth most conspicaoosly in Cyras» 

a To retoni to my subject. Cyrus, before he qtiitted the 
king of Armenia, was willing to €U> him some signal service. 
Tl£ king was then at war with the Chaldeans, a ndghboor^ 
Ing, wariike people, who continually harassed his cmmtrr 
fay their inroads, and by that means hindered a great part of 
hk lands from b^g cultivated. Cyras, after havhig exact- 
ly informed himself of then* character, krength, and the si- 
tuation of their strong holds, marched aganist them. On the 
fhrst intelligeDce of his approach, the Chaldeans possessed 
tiiemselves of the eminences to which they were accustomed 
to retreat. Cyrus left them no time to assemble ^ thdr 
forces there, but marched to attack them directly. The 
Armenians, whom he had made his advanced guard, were 
immediatdy put to flight. Cyrus had expected this^ and had 
only placed them there to bring the enemy the sooner to aft 
engagement. And indeed, when tiie Chaldeans came to 
blows with the Persians, thw were not able to stand thdr 
ground, but were entirely defeated. A great number were 
taken prisoners, and ^e rest were scattered anfl di^>er9ed. 
Cyrus himself ^loke to the prisoners, assuring them that he 
was not come to mjure them, or ravage thear country, but 
to ^rant them peace upon reasonable terms, and to set them 
at liberty. Dq)uties were immediately sent to him, and a 
{)eace was concluded. For the better security of both na- 
tions, and with their common consent, Cyrus caused a for- 
tress to be built upon an eminence, which commanded the 
whole country ; and left a strong garroon in it, which was 
to declare against either of the two nations that should vio- 
late the treaty. 

Cyrus, understanding that there was a frequent inteiP- 
course and communication between the Indians and Chal- 
deans, desired that the latter would send persons to accom- 
pany and conduct his ambassador, whom he was prq>aring 
to send to the king of India. The purport of this embas- 
sy was, to desire some succours in money from that prince, 
in behalf of Cyrus, who wanted it for the levying of troops 
in Persia, and promised that, if the gods crowned his designs 
with success, that potentate should have no reason to re* 
pent of having^ssisted hhn. He was glad to find the Chal- 
deans ready to secoiKl his request, which they could do the 
more advantageously, by enlarging upon the character and 
exploits of Cyrus. The ambassador set out die next day» 
actompanied by some of the most considerable persons •flf 
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Chaldea, who were directed by their master to act with all 
poss3>le dexterity, and to do Cyrus's merit all possible 
justice. 

The expedition ag;ain8t the Armenians being happily end- 
ed, Cyrus left that country to rejoin Cy axares. 4,000 Chal- 
deans» the bravest of the nation, attended him ; and the king 
of Armenia, who was now delivered from his enemies, aug- 
mented the number of troops he had promised him : so that 
he arrived in Mec!^ with a great deal of money, and a much 
more numenus army than he had when he left it. 

Sect. IV. 

The ExftedUkm ofCyajcartB and Oyrua againtt the 
. Babyloniana, TheJirH BatUe. 

« Both parties had been emploved three years together,^ 
in forming thdr alliances, and making preparatioDs tor war^ 
Cyrus, finding the troops full of ardour, and ready for ac- 
tion, proposed to Cyaxares to lead them against Assyria. 
His reasons for it were, that he thought it ms duty to ease 
him, as soon as possible, of the care and expense of joiain- 
tammg two armies; that it were better they should eat up 
the enemy's country, than Media; that so bold a st^ as 
that c^ going to meet the Assyriatis, might be capable of 
spreading a terror in thdr army, and at the same time in- 
spire their own troops with the greater confidence; that* 
lai^ly, it was a maxim with him, as it had always beoi with 
Cambyses, hisfether, that victory did not so much depend 
upcHi the number, as the valour of troops. Cyaxares agreed 
tobispr(^)osal. 

As soon therefore as the customary sacrifices were aflfei'- 
ed, they began their march. Cyrus, in the name of the 
whole army invoked the tutelary gods of the empire; be- 
seeching them to be favourable to them in the expedition 
they had undertaken, to acocompany them, conduct them, 
fight for them", inspire them with such a measure d cou- 
rage and prudence as was necessary, and in short, to 
bless their arms with prosperity and success. In acting 
thus, Cyrus put in practice that excellent advice Ws father 
had given him, of beginning and ending all his actions, and 
all his enterprises, with 'prayer : and indeed he never failed, 
either betbre or after an engagement, to acquit himself in 
tlie presence of tue whole army, of this reli^ous duty. 
When they were arrived on the frontiers of Assyria, it was 
still their first care to pay their homage to the gods of the 
country, and to unplore their protection and succour : after 

a A, M. 3448. Ant. J. C 856, Cjwp. U in. p. 78-87. 
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carried off a great dc^ of «poiI. 

Cyrus, understanding that the enemy's army was atxmt 
ten day's journey from them, p^revaffled updn Cya^SKriPes to 
advance forwaws, and march «p to th<^ki. WIkh thte aiiv 
mies came within sight, both sides pr^red for bottle; 
The Assyrians wete encamped in the open countty ; »i^ 
according to their custom, which the Rotlaans ifmtat^ after- 
wards, had €ncompaswd and foitified Ifaeir 4samp wkh a 
large ditch. Cyrus on the contrary, wito was gladtoid^^ 
prive the enemy, as much as possible, of the sight and know^ 
ledge of the smalkiess of his army, covered his troops with 
ieveral little hills and villages. For several days nothing 
was done on ' either side, but looldng at and observing one 
smother. At length a numerous body of the Assyrians mov- 
ing first out of their camp, Cyrus advanced wi^ his troopsr 
to meet them. But before they came witlun reach of the 
enemy, he gave ^e word for r^yhig the men, which was* 
« Ju/dter /iroiector and conductor. He then cansed the or- 
dkiaiT hymn to be so»inded^ in lumour of Castor and Poiliuc^ 
to which the soldiers, fiiH of rdigions ardour {^u^tCAt}^ 
answered with a Ipud voice. There was nothing in Cyrus'i 
army but cheerfulness, emulation, ^^ourage, nmt^ exhorta* 
tions to bravery, and an universal zeal to execute whatever 
their leader sho^kl command. '' For it is observable (sa^ s 
'<* the historian in this plate}, tliat on these accasiais, those 
** that fear the Deity most, ai*e the least airaidof men." 
On the side of the Assyrians, the troops armed withbowsv 
slings, and darts, made their disdharges before their enemies 
were within reach. But the Persians, animated by the|ire- 
sence and example of Cyrus, came immediately to dose 
fight with the enemy, and broke through their firstbattahons. 
The Assyrians, iiotiwthstanding all the efforts used by Cree- 
ps, and their own king, to encourage them, were not able 
to sustain so rude a shock, but immediately fled. At the 
same time the cavalry of the Medes advcmoed to attack 
the enemy^ horse, which was likewise presently routed. 
The formdr warmly pursued them to the very camp^ made 
a terrible al*aughteT, and the king of the Babylonians (Neri* 
glissor) was killed in the action. Cyrus, not thinking him- 
self in a c« edition to force th«r entrenclmients, sounded a 
ifetreat. 

* The Assyrians, in the mean time, th«r king being kill- 
ed, and thel ttower of their army lost^ were in a drSsudful 
consternation, c As soon as Croesus found them in so great 

. A I do not Know whetlier Xenophon, In this place, does not call tbc Persia 
gods by the nan le 01 Ite gods of hi* «Mrn Country. 
i> CjTop. Jib, f y. p. 87. 10*. t Ibid. 1. Ti ^ i$9» 
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a disoitier^ he fled, and left tfaem to shift for tfaeoMclves. 
The other allies, likewise, seeiitt; their afiairB in to hopelesa 
a ooodition, thoaght of nothing bat takhig advttrtage cf the 
night to make their escape. 

Cyrus, who had foreseen this, prepared to pursue them 
dofldyr. But this couklncA be effected without carahy; 
and, as we have already observed, the Piernans had none. 
He therefore went to Cyaxares, and acquainted him with 
his design. Cyaxares was extremely averse to it, and re- 
presented to hmi how dangerous it was to drive so powerful 
an enemy to extremities, whom despair woidd probably in- 
spire with courage ; that it was a part of wisdom to uae 
good fortime with moderation, and not lose the fruits of 
victMy by too much vivacity : moreover, that he was unwil* 
ling to coAipel the Medes, or to refuse them that repose to 
wbjch their behaviour had justly entitled them. Cyrua» 
upon ^s, desired his permission only to take as many of the 
hof^e as were w^ng to foUow him. Cyaxares readdy coni> 
sented to this, and thought of nothing else now but of pass- 
ing te time with his officers in feasting and mirth, and en- 
joyii^ the fruits of the victory he had juist obtained. 

Cynis marched away in pursuit of the enemy, and was 
feHowed by ^le greatest part of the Median soldiers. Upon 
the way he met some couriers, that were coming to nim 
from the A Hyrcanians, who served in tiie enemy's army, to 
assure hhn, that as soon as ever he appc^o^ thsose Hyrca- 
nians would come over to him; which in feet they did. 
Cyrus made the best use of his time, and having marched 
all night, came up with the Assyrians. Croesus had sent 
away his wives in die night time iac coolness (for it was the 
summer season), and followed them himself with a body of 
cavalry. When the Assyrians saw the enemy so near them, 
they were in the utmost confusion and dismay. Many of 
diose that ran away, being warmly pursued, were killed; 
an that staid in the camp surrendered ; the victory was 
complete, and the spdl immense. Cyrus reserved all the 
horses that were taken in the camp for himself, resolving 
now to form a body of cavalry for the Penian army, whidi 
hitherto had none. The richest and most valuable part of 
the booty he set apart for Cyaxares; and fbr^e prisoaers, 
he gave them all their liberty to go home to their own coun- 
try, without imposing any other condition upon them, than 
that they and their countrymen should deliver up thdr arms, 
and engage no more m war ; Cyrus taking it upon himself 
to defend them against their enemies, and to put them into 
a condition of cultivating their lands with entire security. 

a These are not the HyrcaniMuby theCatpiAn Sea. From observing C^r 
CBcampmeiiU in Bab)loniiMon«r would be apt to eoiyecture, ^« '*^/ 
laaM liere n««it ir«*« about fiwr or five ilayt» jonttey toutb of BaW* 
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Whilst the Medes and the Hyrcaniaos were sdll pursumg 
the remainder of the enemy, C vruB took care to have a re- 
past, and even baths prepared tor them, that at their rdtum 
tiiey might have nothing to do, but to sit down and re&esh 
themselves. He likewise thought fit to defer the distributioii 
cf the spoil till then. It was on this occasion that this gene- 
ral, whose thoa^ts nothing escaped, exhorted his Persian s^- 
diers to distinguish themselves by their generosity, towuxls. 
their allies, from whom they had already received great ser- 
vices, and of whom they might eiqiect still greater. He 
d^red they would wait thdr return, both, for the refresh- 
ments and the division of the spoil ; and that they would 
show a preference of their interests and conveniencies before 
their own ; giving them to understand, that this would be asure 
means of attaching the allies to them for ever, and of secur- 
ing a new harvest of victories to them over the enemy, which 
would procure them all the advanta^^ they could wish, and 
make tnem an ample amends for the voluntary losses they 
might sustain, for the sake of winning the affection of the 
alUes. Thejr all came into his opinion. When the Medes 
and Hyrcanians were returned from pursuing the enemy, 
Cyrus made them sit down to the repast he had prepared for 
them desiring them to send nothing butbreadto the Persians, 
who were sumdently provided (he said) with all they want^, 
either for their ragouts, or their drinking. Hunger was their 
only ragout, and water from the river their only drink. 
For that was the way •f living to which Uiey had been accus- 
tomed from their inrancy. 

The next morning came on the division of the spoils. Cy- 
rus in the first place ordered the Magi to be called, and 
commanded them to choose out of all the booty what was 
most prq)er to be offered to the gods on such an occasion. 
Then he gave the Medes and Hyrcanians the honour of di- 
viding all that remained amongst the whole army. They 
earnestly desired, that the Persians might preside in the dis- 
tribution ; but the Persians absolutely rdused it ; so that 
they were obliged to accept of the office, as Cyrus had or- 
dered ; and the distribution was made to the general satis- 
&ction of all parties. 

« The very night that Cyrus marched to pursue the ene- 
my, Cyaxares had passed in feasting and jollity ; and had 
made himself drunk with his principal officers. The next 
morning when he awaked, he was strangely surprised to 
find himself almost alone, and without troops. Immediately, 
full of resentment and rage, he dispatched an express to the 
army with orders to reproach Cyrus severely, and to bring 

a Cyrop* L iv. p. 104— IQBi 
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back the Medes without any dday. This unreasonable 
proceeding did not dismay Cf nis, who in return writ him 
a respectful letter ; in which, however, he expressed him- 
self with a generous and noble freedom, justified his own 
conduct, and put him in mind of the permission he had given 
tim, of taking as many Medes with nim as were willing to 
follow him. At the same time Cyrus sent into Persia fw an 
augmentation of his troops, designing to push his conquests 
still farther. 

« Amongst the prisoners of war whom they had taken, 
there was a young princess of most exquisite beauty, whom 
Ihev reserved fin* Cyrus. Her name was Panthea, the wife 
rf Abradates, king of Susiana. Upon the report made to . 
C)mis of her extraordinary beauty, he refused to see her i 
lor fear (as he ssdd) such an object might engage his affec- 
tion more than he desired, and divert him from the prosecu- 
tion of the great deagns he had in view. * TWs Angular 
moderation in Cyrus was undoubtedly an effect of the excellent 
education he had received : for it was a principal among the 
Pcraans, never to speak before young people of any thing 
that tended or related to love, I^t their natural inclinatioii 
to pleasure, which is so strong and vicdent at that age of le- 
vity and indiscretion, should be awakened and exSted by 
such cUscQurses, and should hurry them into follies and de- 
baucheries. Araspes, a young nmeman of Media, who had 
the lady in his custody, had not the same distrust of his own 
weakness, but pretended, that a man may be always master 
t>f himsdf. Cyrus committed the princess to his care, and 
at tite same time gave him a very prudent admonition. •• I 
*'have seen a great many persons (says he) that have 
*• tiwttght themselves very strong, wretchedly overcome by 
*' that violent passion, in spite df all their resolution ; who 
** have owned afterwards, with shame aiwl gri^ that then* 
^* passion was a bondage and slavery, from which they had 
** not the power to redeem themselves; an incurable dis- 
** temper, out of the reach of all remedies and human efforts ; 
•* a kind of ^ bond or necessity, more tfifiicult to force than 
** the strongest chains of iron." •' Fear notfamg (replied 
*' Araspes), I am sure of myself, and I will answer with my 
" life that 1 shafl do nothing cwitraiy to my duty." Never- 
theless, his passion for this young princess mcreased, and by 
d^rees grew to such a height, that finding her invincibly 
averse to his desires, he was upon the point of using violence 
towards her. The princess at loigth made Cyrus acquaint- 
ed with his txmduct, who immediately sent Artabasus to 

41 Cyrafb fib. ▼. p. 114, 117. & I Ti. p. tSS, 155. b aid. lib L p. S4. 
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Araspes, with orders to admonish and re]^rove 1dm in his 
name. This officer executed his orders m the harshest 
manner, upbrai^g him with his feult in the most bitter 
terms, ana with such a rigorous severity, as was enough to 
throw him into despair. Araspes, struck to the soul with 
l|rief and anguish, burst into a flood of tears ; and being over- 
whelmed with shame and fear, thinking himself undone, had 
not a word to say for himself. Some days afterwards, Cyrus 
sent for him. He went to the prince in fear and trembling, 
Cyrus took him aside, and instead of reproaching him widi 
severity as he expected, spoke gentlv to him ; acknowledg- 
ing that he himself was to blame, tor having imprudently 
exposed him to so formidable an enemy. By such an unex- 
pected kindness die young nobleman recovered both life and 
speech. But his confusion, joy, and gratitude, expressed 
themselves first in a torrent ot tears. *' Alas ' (says he) now 
'* I am come to the knowledge of myself^ and find most 
*' plainly, that I have two souU ; one, that inclines me to 
•* good ; another, that incites me to evil. The former pre- 
*' vails, when you speak to me, and come to my relief : 
'* when I am ^one, and left to myself^ I g^ve way to, and 
'* am overpowered by the latter." Araspes made an ad- 
vantageous amends for his fault, and rendered Cyrus cansi- 
derabie service, by retiring among the Assyrians, under the 
pretence of discontent, and by giving intelligence of thdr 
measures and designs. 

A The kiss of so brave an officer, whom discontent was 
supposed to have engaged on the enemy's side, caused a great 
<xmcem in the whole army. Panthea, who had occasioned 
it, promised Cyrus to supply his place with an officer of equ^ 
merit : whereby she meant her husband Abradates, Ac- 
cordindv, upon her writing to him, he repsured to the camp 
of the Tersians, and was directly carried to Panthea's tent, 
who told him with a ftdod of tears, how kindly and hand- 
somely she had been treated by the eenerous conqueror. 
** And how (cried out Abradatesl shall I be able toacknow- 
" ledge so important a service f" " By behaving towards 
'* him (replied Panthea) as he hath done towards me.*^ 
Whereupon he waited immediately upon Cyrus, and paying 
his respects to so great a benefactor : " You see before you 
" (says he to him) the tenderest friend, the most devoted ser- 
'^ vant, and the feithfiillest ally you ever had ; who, not 
*' being able otherwise to acknowledge your favours, comes 
** and devotes himself entirely to your service." Cyrus re- 
. ceived lum with such a noble and generous air, accompanied 
by so much tenderness and humanity, as fully convinced him^ 

c Cyrop. 1. yi. p. lS5t 110. 
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that whatever Panthea had said of the wonderful character 
of that great prince, was abundantly short of the truth. 

« Two Assyrian noblemen, likewise, who designed, as Cy-^ 
ms was informed, to put themselves under his protection, 
rendered him extraorcfinary service. The one was called 
Gobryas, an old man, venerable both on account of his i^ 
and his virtue. The king of Assyria, lately dead, who was 
Veil acouainted with his merit, and had a very particular 
regard tor him, had resolved to give his daughter in mar* 
riage to Gobryas's son, and for that reason had sent for him 
to court. This young nobleman, at a match of hunting, to 
which he had been invited, happened to pierce a wild b^st 
with his dart) which the king's son had missed : the latter, 
who was of a passionate and savage nature, immediately 
struck him with his lance, through rage and vexation, and 
laid him dead upon the spot. Gobryas besought Cyrus to 
avenge so unfortunate a father, and to take his &iiuly under 
his protection ; and the rather, because he had no children 
left now but an only daughter, who had long been designed 
for a wife to the young king, but could not bear the thaig;ht 
of marrymg the murderer other brother. * This young km^ 
was caUed Laborosoarchod : he reigned only nine months* 
and was succeeded by Nabonid, called also Labynet and Bel- 
shazzar, who reigned seventeen years. 

^ The other Assyrian nobleman was called Gadatas : he 
was prince of a numerous and powerful people. The king 
then reigning had treated him in a very crud manner, after 
he came to the throne ; because oAe of his concubines had 
jnentioned him as a handsome man, and spc^en advanta- 
geously of the happiness of that woman whom he should 
choose for a wife. 

•* The expectation of this double succour was a strong in- 
ducement to Cyrui and made him determine to penetrate 
into the heart of tiie enemy's country. As Babylon, the ca- 
pital city of the empire he designed to conquer, was the chief 
object of his expedition, he turned his views and his march 
that way, not to attack that city immediately in form, but 
only to tsike a view of it, and make himself acquainted with 
it ; to draw off as many allies as he could from that prince's 
paurty, and to make previous dispositions and preparations 
for the siege he meditated. He set out ther^ore with his 
troc^, and first marched to the territories of Gobryas. The 
fortress he lived in seemed to be an impregnable place, so 
advantageously was it situated, and so strongly fortified on 
all sides. This nobleman came out to meet him, and orders 
ed refreshments to be brought for his whole army. He thai 

« Cyrop. L W. p. Ill, 113. 6 AM. 3449. Ant. J. C, 555, 
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conducted Cyrus into his palace, and there laid an infuiite 
number of silver and golden cups, and other vessels, at his 
fcet, t(^;ether with a multitude of purses, full of the golden 
coin ot the country : then sending for his daughter, viho 
was of a majestic shape and exquisite beauty, which the 
mourning habit she wore for her brother's death seemed stiU 
to enhance, he presented her to Cyrus, desiring lum to take 
her under his protection, and to accept those marks of liis 
acknowledgment, which he took the liberty to offer him. 
♦' I willingly accept your gold and silver (says Cyrus), and 
" I make a present of it to your daughter, to augment her 
*^ portion. Doubt not, but amonest the nobles of my court, 
'* you will find a match suitable tor her. It will neither be 
^ her riches nor yours which they will value. I can assure 
*' you, there are many amongst them, that would make no 
^* account of all the treasures of Babylon, if they were un- 
^ attended with merit and virtue. It is their only glory, I 
*' dare affirm it of them, as it is mine, to approve themselves 
" Euthfiil to their friends, formidable to Uxeir enemies, and 
^^ respectful to the ^ods.*' Gobryas pressed him to take a 
repast with him in his house, but he steidfastly refosed it, and 
returned into his camp with .Gobryas, who staid and ate with 
him and his officers. The ground and the green turf that 
was upon it, was all the beds and couches they h^ ; and it 
■ to be s 



is to be supposed the whole entertainment was suitable. 
Gobryas who was a person of good sense, was convinced 
how much that noble simplicity was superior to Ins vain 
magnificence ; and declared, that the Assynans had the art 
of distinguishing themselves by pride, and the Persians by- 
merit ; and above all things he admired the ingenious vein 
of humour, and the innocent cheerfulness, that reigued 
throughout the whole entertainment 

o Cyrus, always intent upon his great design, proceeded 
with Gobryas towards the country of Gadatas, which was 
beyond Babylon. In the neighbourhood there was a strong 
dtadel, which commanded the country of the ^ Sacs and 
the Cadusians, where a governor for the king of Babylon re- 
sided to keep those people in awe. Cyrus made a feint of 
attacking the citadel. Gadatas, whose inteUigence with the 
Persians was not yet known, by Cyrus's ao^ce, made an 
offer to the governor of it, to join with him in the defence of 
that important place. Accordingly, he was admitted with 
all his troops, and immediately delivered it up to Cyrus. 
The possession of this citadel made him mastei* of the coun* 
try of the Sacse and the Cadusians ; and as he treated those 
people with great kindness and lenity, they remained invio- 
lably attached to his service. The Caduaans raised ai|, 
a Cf rop. L T. p. IM-HO* ^ Not t)ie Swc of Sejl^^ 
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army of 20/)00 £M)t and 4,000 horse ; and the Sacs ftirniab- 
ed 10,000 foot and 2,000 horse archers. 

The king of Assyria took the field, in order to paiush Ga- 
datasfiw his rebellion. But Cyrus engaged and defeated him, 
making a great slaughter of his troops, and oblong him to 
retreat to Babylon. After which exploit the conqueror em- 
ployed some time in ravaging the enemy's country. His 
kind treatment of the prisoners of war, in giving ttem all 
• thdr liberty to go home to their habitations, had spread the 
feme of his clemency wherever he came. Numbers of peo- 
ple voluntarily surrendered to him, and very much augment- 
ed his army. Then advancing near the city of Babylon, he 
sent the king of Assyria a personal challenge to terminate 
their quarrd. by a single combat : but his challenge wafr not 
accepted. In order to secure the peace and tranqiullityd'hi& 
affies during his absence, he made a kind of a truce, or treaty^ 
with the kin^ of Assyria, by which it was agreed on both sides, 
tiiat the husbandmen should not be molested, but should have 
M libeity to cultivate their lands, and reap the fruits of their 
labour. Therefore^ after having viewed the country, examin- 
ed the ffltuation of Babylon, acquired a considerable num- 
ber of friends and allies, and greatly augmented his cavalry, 
be marched away on his return to Media. 

« When he came near the frontiers, he sent a messenger 
to Cyaxares, to acquaint him with his arrival and to receive 
his commands. Cyaxares. did not thuik proper to admit so 
great an aniur into lus country ; and an army, that was gdng 
to receive a mither augmentation of 40,000 men, just arrived 
from Persia. He therefore set out the next day with what 
cavalry he had left;, to jcm Cjrus ; who likewise advanced 
forwards to meet him with his cav^ry, tliat was very fine 
and inimerous. The »g^t of those troops rekindled the jea- 
lousy and dissatis&ction of Cyaxares. He received his ne- 
phew in a very cold manner, turned away liis £ace from him, 
to avoid the receiving of his salute, and even wept through 
vexation. Cyrus coma^ded all the company to retire, and 
entered into a conversation with bis uncle, tor explaining liim- 
self with the more freedom. He spoke to him with so much 
temper, submission, and reason ; gave him Such strong proofs 
«f his integrity, respect, and inviolable attachment to his per- 
son and interest, that in a moment he dispelled ^ his susfu- 
dons, and perfectly recovered his fevour Jind good opiiuon. 
They embraced one anodier, and tears were shed on both 
sides. How great the joy of the Persians and Medes was, 
who vaited theeyent of this interview with anxiety and trem- 
btling, is not to be expressed. Cyaxares a^d Cyrus imm€dl« 

« Cytwp. I. T. p. 141—147. 
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gtdy remounted their horses ; and then all the Medes ranged 
themselves in the train of Cyaxares, accorcting to the sign 
given them by Cyrus. The Persians followed Cyrus, and the 
men of each otner nation their particular pnnce. When 
they arrived at the camp, they conducted C3raxares to the 
tent prepared for him. He was presently visited by almost 
all ^e Medes, who came to salute him, and to brii^ him pre- 
sents ; some of their own accord, and others by Cyrus's di- 
rection. Cyaxares was extremely touched at this proceed- 
ing, ai»d began to find, that Cyrus had not corrupted his sub- 
jects, and that the Medes had the same affection for him 9s 
bdfore. 

•Such was the success of Cyrus's first expedition against 
Croesus and the Babylonians. In the council, held the next 
day in the presence of Cyaxares, and all the officers, it was 
resolved to continue the war. 

Not finding in Xenophon any date that precisely fixes the 
years wherein the several event she relates happened, I sup- 
pose with Usher, though Xenophon's relation does not seem 
to fevour this notion, that between the two battles against 
Croesus and the Babylonians, several years passed, during 
which all necessary preparations were made on both sides 
for carrying on the important war which was begun ; and 
t^ithin this interval I place the marriage of Cyrus. 

^ Cyrus then about this time thought of making a toup 
ihto ms own countiy, about ax or seven years after his de- 
parture, at the head of the Persian army. Cyaxares on this 
occasion gave him a signal testimony of the value he had 
for his merit. Having no male issue, and but one daughter, 
he offered her in marriage*? to Cyrus, with an assurance of 
the kingdom of Media for her portion. Cyrus had a great- 
ful sense of this advantageous offer, and expressed the 
warmest acknowledgments of it ; but thought himself not at 
liberty to accept it, till he had gained the consent of his f atheF 
and mother; leaving therein a rare example toaU Aiture 
ages of the respectfiil submission and entire dependence 
vnich all children ought to show to their parents on the like 

a Cyrop. 1. tL p. 148—151. b Ibid. 1. Tui. p. StS, StSO. 

e Xenophon placet this iMrrbgie fttlter the taking of Babylon. Bat as Cyra $ 
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occaacffi, of what age soever they be, or to whtteter ckigiree 
of power and greatness ^they may have arrived. Cyrus mar- 
ri^ this princess on his return from Persia. 

When the marriage solemnity was over, Cyrus returned 
to his camp, and improved the time he had to spare, in se- 
curing his new conquests, and taking all proper measurei 
with his allies, for accomplishing the great design he had 
formed. 

a Foreseeing (says Xenophon) that the ptcparatkos ixk 
war might take up a great deal of time, he pitcned his camp 
in a very convenient and healthy place, and fortified it ex« 
tremely. He there kept his troops to the same disdpfiiie 
and exercise, as if the enemy had ueen always in sieht. 

They understood by deserters, and by the prisoners oroug^ 
every day into the camp, that the king of Babylon wa»gonc 
into Lydia, and had carried with him vast sums of gold and 
silver. The common soldiers immediately concluded that it 
was fear which made him remove his treasures. But Cyrus 
judged he had undertaken this journey only to raise up some 
new enemy against him ; and therefore he laboured with in- 
de&tigable api)licatk)n in preparing for a second battle. * 

Above all things he applied himsdf to strengthen his Per* 
sran cavalry, and to have a great number of chariots of war, 
built after a new form, having found great inconveniencies in 
the (dd ones, the foshion of which came from Troy, and had 
omtinued in use till that time throug^Kut all Aaa. 

^ In this interval, ambassadors arrived from the kin^ «f 
India, with a large sum of money for Cyrus, from the kmg 
their master, who had also ordered them to assure him, that 
he was very glad he had acquainted him with what he want- 
ed; that he was witling to be his frioid and ally ; and, if hie 
still wanted more mcmey, he had nothing to do but to let 
him know ; and that, in short, he had ordefed his ambassa- 
dors to pay him the same absdute obedience, as to himsdf. 
Cyrus recdved these obliging oflfers with all possible dignity 
and gratitude. He treated the ambassadors with the utmost 
regard, and made them noble presents ; and taking advan- 
tage of their good disposition, desired them to depute three 
of thdr own body to the enemy, as env(^s &om the king of 
India, on a pretence of proposing an alliance with the lung 
of Assyria, but in foct to discover lus designs, and |;ive Cyrus 
an account of them. The Indians undertoc^ this employ- 
ment with joy, and acquitted themselves of it witih great 
ability. 

I do not recognize in this last circumstance the upright 
a»dttct and usual smcerity of Cyrus. Could he be ignorant 

a Cyrop. L vi- p. 151. ft Ibftl. L vi. p. 156, 157; 
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that it was an npen vkAatSon of the laws of nations to send 
^ies to an enemy's court under the title of ambassadors ; 
■which is a character that wiH not suffer those invested with 
it to act so mean a part, or to be guflty of sucih treachery ? 

o Cyrus prepared for Che approaching battle^ fike a man 
who had nothing but great projects m view. He not <Mily 
took care of every thing that had been resolved in counc^, 
but took pleasure in exciting a noble emulation amongst his 
officers, who should have the finest arms, be the best mount- 
ed, fling a <birt, or shoot an arrow the most dexterously, or 
who shoild undergo toll and fiBAigue with the greatest patience. 
This he brought abaat by takin|[ them aioiig with lum a 
hunting, and by constantly rewarding those that (Mstinguish- 
«d themselves most. Wherever he perceived that the 
captains took particular care of their men he pt^ised them 
puUicly, and ^owed them all possible fevour in order to 
enoourage them. When he maae them any feast, he never 
propotod any other diveraons than nulitaiy exercises, and 
always gave conmderable prizes to the conquerors, by which 
means he excited an universal ardour throughout his army. 
In a word, he was a general, who, in repose as well as action, 
nay even in his pleasures, lus meals, conversation and walks, 
had his thoughts entirely bent on promoting the service. . It 
is by such methods a man becomes an able and complete 
warrior. 

6 In the tnean time, the Indian ambassadors, being return- 
ed from the enemy's camp, brought word, that Croesus was 
chosen generalissimo of thdr army ; that all the kings and 
princes in their alliance had agreed to furnish the necessary 
sums of money for raising the troq>s ; that the Thracians 
had already engaged themselves ; that from Egypt a great 
succour was marching, consisting c^ 120,000 men ; that an- 
other army was expected from Cyprus ; that the Cilicians, 
the peq)le of the two Phiygias, the Lycaomans, the Paph- 
lagonians, Cappadocians, Arabians^ and Phoenicians, were 
already arrived; that the Assyrians were likewise come 
up with the king of Babylon; that the lonians, ^olians, 
and most part of the Greeks living in Asia, had been oblig- 
ed to jdn them j tl^at Croesus had likewise sent to die L.a- 
cedsemonians, to bnng them into a treaty of alliance ; that 
the army was assembled near the river Pactolus, from 
whence it was to advance to Thymbra, which was the place 
of rendezvous for all the troq>8. This relation was confirm- 
ed by the accounts brought in, both by the prisoners and 
the spies. 
c Cyrus's army was discouraged by this news. But that 

a Cyrop« 1. ▼}. p. If?. h Ibid. L vi* p. IHt c Ibid. I. vi. p. IS9, 
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pi^ce having assembled his officers, and KpTeaenfeed to 
tiiem tlie infinite diflference between the enemjr^s troops aii4 
theirs, soon dispelled their fears, and revived their cdurage. 

a Cyrus had taken all proper measures, that hbarmy 
should be provided with all necessaries ; and had given or- 
ders, as well for their march, as for the battle he was pr^ 
paring to give ; in the doing of which he descoided to an 
astonishing detail, which Aenophon relates at length, and 
which reached from the chief commanders down to the very 
lowest subaltern officers ; for he knew very well, that uiran 
suc^ precautions the success of enterprises depends, which 
often miscarry throu^ the neglect oi the smallest circum- 
stances ; in the same manner, as it frequently happens, that 
the playing or movement of the greatest machines is stopped 
through the disorder of one single wheid, though never so 
small. 

^ This prince knew all the officers of his army by their 
names ; and making use of a low, but significant compari- 
son, he used to say, ^* He thought it strange that an artificer 
" should know the names of all his tods, and a general 
" should be so indifferent, as not to know the names of all 
" li^ captains, which are ^e instruments he must make use 
'' of in all his enterprises and operations." Besides, he was 
persuaded, that such an attention had something in it more 
honourable for the officers, more engaging, and more proper 
to excite -them to do their duty, as it naturally leads them 
to believe, they are both known and esteemed by thdr ge- 
neral. 

c When all the preparations were finished, Cyrus took 
leave a[ Cyaxares, who staid in Media, with a third part of 
his troops, that the country might not be left entirely de- 
fenceless. 

Cyrus, who well knew how advantageous it is alwap to 
make the enemy's country the seat of war, did not wait for 
the Babylonians coming to attack him in Media, but march- 
ed forwards to meet them in theur territories, that he might 
both consume their forage by his troops, and (tisconcert their 
measures by his expedition, and the boldness of his undertak- 
ing. After a veiy long march he came up with the enemy 
at Thymbra, a city of Lydia, not feir from Sardis, the capi- 
tal of the country. Thsv did not ima^pne that this prince, 
with half the number ot forces they had, could think oi com^ 
ii^ to attack them in their own country; and they were 
strangely surprised to see him come, before they had time to 
lay up the provisions necessary for the subsisiance of thdr 
numerous army, or to assemble all the forces they intended 
to bring into the field against lum. 

a Cyiop p. IJ8-.163. ftlbid. 1. v.p. 13J, 13f. c IWk I. tl. p. 1*. ^^ 
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Sect. V. 
TfieJBattle of Thymbra^ between Cyrus and Crame. 

This battle is one of the most considerable events in anti- 
quity, since it decided the empire of Asia between the Assy- 
nans of Babylon and the Peraans. « It was this consideration 
that induced M. Freret, one of my brethren in the Academy 
of Belles Lettres, to examine it with a particular care and 
exactness; and the rather, because, as he observes, it is the 
first pitched battle, of which we have any fall or particular 
account. I have assumed the privilege oi making use of the 
labours and learning dT other persons, but without robbing 
them of the glory, as also without denying myself the liberty 
of making such alterations as I judge necessary. I shall 
give a more ample and particular descripti(»i of this battle, 
than I usually do of such matters, because Gyrus being hx)k- 
cd upon as one of the greatest captams of antiquity, ^ose of 
the military profession may be glad to trace him in all his 
steps through this important action : moreover, the manner 
in wliich the andents Ynade war and fought battles, is an es- 
sential part of their history. 

b In Cyrus's army the companies of foot conmsted of 100 
men each, exclusively of the captain. Each company was 
subdivided into four parts or platoons, which consisted of 24 
men each, not including the person that commanded. Each 
of these divisions was again subdivided into two files consisting 
in consequence of twelve men. Every ten companies had a 
particular superior officer to command them, which suffi- 
ciently answers to what we call a colonel ; and ten of those bo- 
dies again had another superior commander, which we may 
call a brigader. 

c I have already observed that Cyrus, when he first came 
at the head of the 30,000 Persians to the aid of his uncle Cy- 
axares, made a considerable change in the arms of his troops. 
Two thirds of them till then only made use of javelins, or 
bows, and consequenthr could only fight at a distance from 
the enemy. Instead ot these, Cyrus armed the greatest part 
of them with cuirasses, bucklers, and swords, or battle axes ; 
and left few of his soldiers in light armour. 

rf The Persians did not know at that time what it was to 
f\ght on horseback. C)mis, who was convinced that nothing 
was of so great importance towards the gaining of a battle, 
as cavalry, was sensible of the great inconvenience he labour- 
ed under in that respect, and therefore took wise and early 

€t Vol VL of the Memoirs of the Academy of Belle« lettrcM, ju $37- 
_ t Cyrop. !• Ti. p. 107 r Ibid. I. iL p. 39, 40, 
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precautions to remedy that evil. He succeeded in his design 
and by little and little formed a body of Persian cavalry, 
which amounted to 10,000 men, and were the best troops of 
his army. 

I shall speak elsewhere of the other change he introduced, 
with respect to the chariots of war. It is now time for us to 
give the number of the troops of both armies, which cannot 
be fixied but by conjecture, and by putting toge^er several 
scattered passages of Xenophon, that author having omitted 
the material circumstance of acquainting us precisely with 
their numbers; which appears surprising in a man so expert 
in militaiy affairs as that historian was. 

Cyrus's army amounted in the whole to 196,000 men, horse 
and foot. Of these there were 70,000 native Persians, viz. 
10,000 cuirassiers of horse, 20,000 cuirassiers (rf foot, 20,000 
pike^men, and 20,000 light-armed soldiers. The rest df the 
army, to the number of 126,000 men, consisted of 26,000 
Median, Armenian, and Arabian horse, and 100,000 foot d[ 
the same nations. 

a Besides these troops, Cyrus had 300 chariots of war, 
armed with scythes, each chariot drawn by four horses 
abreast, covered with trappings that were arrow-proof ; as 
were also the horses of the r ersian cuirassiers. 

* He had likewise ordered a great number of chariots td 
be made of a larger size, upon each of which was placed a 
tower, of about 18 or 20 feet high, in which were lodged 20 
surfers. Each chariot was drawn upon wheels by 16 oxen 
yoked abreast. 

* c There was moreover a considerable number of camels, 
upon each of which were two Arabian archers, back to back; 
so that one looked towards the head, and the other towards 
the tail of the camel. 

^ Croesus's army was above twice as numerous as that of 
Cyrus, amounting in all to 420,000 men, of which 60,000 were 
cavalry. The troops consisted chiefly of Babylonians, Lv- 
dians, Phrygians, Cappadocians, of the nations about the 
HeU^^iont, and of Egyptians to the number of 360,000 men. 
The Egyptians alone made a body of 120,000. They had 
bucklers, that covered them fipom head to foot, very long 
pikes, and short swords, but yery broad. The rest of the 
army was made up of Cyprians, Cilicians, Lycaonians, 
Papmagonians, Thracians and loiuans. 

« Croesus's army was ranged in order of battle in one line, 
the iirfantry in the centre, -and the cavalry on the two wings. 
All Ws troops, both foot and horse, were 30 men deep ; fcfltt 

a CvTop. 1. vi. p . 152, 1S3, 1«7. h IhkL I. vL p. 1#5» 
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the Egyptians* who^as we have taken notice, were 120,000 
in number, and who were the principal strength of Croesus's 
infiuitry, in the centre of which they were ported, were <£- 
vided into twelve large bodies, or square battalions, of 10,000 
men each, which had lOQ men in the front, and as many in 
depth, with an interval or space between every batt&Jkm, 
that thc^ mi^t act and fight independent of; and without 
interfering with, one another. Croesus would gladly have 
persuaded them to range themselves in less depth, that they 
might take the wider front. The armies were in an im- 
mense plam, which gave room for the extending of their 
wings to right and left : and the design of Cnesus, upon 
which alone he founded his hopes of victory, was to sur- 
round and hem in the enemy's army. But he could not pre- 
vail upon the Egyptians to change the order of battle, to 
whidi they had been accustomed. His army, as it was thus 
drawn out mto one line* took up near 40 stadia, or five miles 
in length. 

Araqies, who under the pretence of discontent had retired 
to Croesus's army, and had had particular orders from Cy- 
rus, to observe well the manner of that general's ranging 
his troops, returned to the Peraan camp the day before the 
battle. Cyrus, in drawing up his army, governed himself by 
the disposition of the enemy, of which that young Median 
nobleman had given him an exact account. 

« The Persian troops had been generally used to engage 
24 men in depth, but Cyrus Uiou^ht fit to change that dis- 
position. It was necessary for hun to form as wide a front 
as possible, without too much weakening his battahons, to 

Erevent his army's being inclosed and hemmed in. His in- 
intry was excellent, and most advantageously armed with 
cuirasses, partizans, battle-axes, and swords ; and provided 
they could join the enemy in close fight, there was little rea- 
son to believe that the Lydian battalicHis, that were armed 
only with li^t bucklers and javeUns, could support the 
charge. Cyrus therefore thinned the files (tf his infuitiy one 
half, and ranged them only twelve men deep. The cavalry 
was drawn out on the two wings, the right commanded by 
Chiysantes, and the left by Hystaspes. The whole front <tf 
the army took up but thirty-two stadia, or four miles in ex- 
tent ; and consequently was at each end near four stadia, or 
half a mile, short of the enemj's front 

Behind the first line, at a httle distance, C3rrus placed tiie 
spearmen, and behind them the archers. Both the one 
and the other were covered by soldiers in thdr front, over 
whose heads they could fiiug their javelins, and ^oot their 
arrows at the enemy. 

0C7tap.LYi p. Iff. 
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Behind an 'diese he iinned another line, to serve ferthfc 
rear, winch conasted of the Bower of his army. Their bu-* 
aness was to have their eyes upon those that were i^aced 
before them, to encoarage those that (fid their doty, to siis* 
tain and threaten those that gave way, and even to kill those 
. as traitors that fled; by that means to k6q> the cowards ifi 
awe, and make them have as great a terror of the troops ih 
the rear, as they conld poss&ly ^ve of the enemy. 

Behind the army were placed those moving towers which 
I have already described. These formed a line eqtial and 
parallel to that of the army, and did not only serve to annoy 
the enemy by the perpetaal discharges of uie archers that 
were in them, but might likewise be looked upon as a kind 
of moveable forts or redoubts, under which the rersian tropps 
might rally in case they were broken and pushed by the 
enemy. 

Just behind these towers were two other lines, which also 
were parallel and equal to the front of the army : the one 
was formed of the baggage, and the other of the diariotS 
which carried the women, and such other persons as wei^ 
unfit for service. 

<> To close an these lines, and to secure them fixim the in-' 
suits of the enemy, Cyrus placed in the rear of all 2,000 m- 
fantry, 2,000 horse, and the troop of camels^ which waS 
pretty numerous. ^ 

Cyrus's design in forming two lines of the baggage, &Ci 
was not only to make his army appear more numerous than 
it really was, but likewise to obhg^ the enemy, in case they 
were resolved to surround him, as he knew tbey intended, 
to make the longer circuit, and consequently to weaken their 
line, by stretching it out so for. 

We have still the Persian chariots of war armed with 
scythes to speak o£ These were ^vided faito three bodies, 
of 100 each. One of these bodies, commanded by Abradates^ 
king of Susiana, was placed in the front of the battle, and 
thebther two upon the two flanks of the army. 

Such was the order of battle in the two armies^ as they 
were drawn out and disposed tiie day before the engagement. 

* The next day, very early in the morning, Cyrus made a 
sacrifice, during which time his army took a little refre*- 
mCTt ; and the soldiers, after havmg offered their libations 
to the gods, put on their armour. Never was sight more 
beautiful and magnificent : coat-armours, cuirasses, buck- 
lers, helmets, one could not tell which to admire m^ost : men 
and horses ail finely equipped, and glittering in brass am^ 
scarlet. 
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a When Abradates was just giwg toput on his cuirass, 
which was only of quilted linen, according to the &!ibion of 
his country, his wife, Panthea, came and presented him with 
a helmet, bracers, and bracelets, all of gold, with a coat-ar- 
mour of lus own length, plaited at the bottom, and with a pur- 
ple coloured plume of feathers. She had got all this armour 
prepared without her husband's knowledge, that her pre* 
sent might be more agreeable fr(»n suiprise. In spite of aU 
her endeavours to the contrary, when she dressed him in this 
armour, she shed some tears. But notwithstanding her ten- 
derness fat him, she exhorted him to die with swoi^in hand, 
rather than not signalize himself in a manner suitable to his 
birth, and the idea she had endeavoured to give Cyrus of his 
gallantry and worth. ** Our obligations ^says she) to that 
** prince are infinitely great I was his prisoner, and as sudi 
*' was set apart for his pleasure ; but when I came into his 
** hands, I was neither used like a captive, nor had any dis- 
*' honourable conditions imposed on me for my freedom. He 
** tre^ed me at if I had b^ his own brothers wife ; and in 
^ return I assured him you would be capable of acknow- 
*• led|;ing such extraordinary goodness.'' " O Jupiter • 
** rcned Abradates, lifting up his eyes towards heaven) grant, 
** mat on this occasion I may approve myself a huiband 
*' worthy of Panthea, and a fnenci worthy of so generous a 
^* benefactor." Having said this, he mounted his chariot. 
Panthea, not belne able to embrace him any longer, was 
ready to kiss the chariot he rode in ; and when she had pur- 
sued him with her eyes as &r as she possibly could, she re- 
tired. 

* As soon as Cyrus had finished his sacrifice, ^ven his of- 
ficers the necessary orders and instructions for the battle, 
and put them in nund of paying the homage that is due to 
the gods, every man went to his post. « Some of his officers 
brought him wine and victuals : he ate a little without sitting 
down, and caused the rest to be distributed amongst those 
that were about him. He took a little wine likewise ; and 
poured out a part of it, as an offering to the gods, before he 
drank ; and ail the company followed his example. After 
this he prayed again to the god of his Others, desiring he 
would please to be his guide, and come to his assistance ; he 
then mounted his horse, and commanded them all to follow 
him. 

As he was considering on which ^de he should direct lus 
march, he heard a clap of thunder oa the right, and cried 
out, ^ " Sovereign Jupiter, we follow thee." And that instant 

a Cytap, p. 1S9, 170. 6 Ibid. I. rl p. 170^ e Ibid. 1. vfi. p. 178. 
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he set forwards* having Chrvsantes on his right, who com* 
mawkd the right wiae of the horse, and Arsamas on his 
left, who c«ninanded the foot. He warned them above lA 
things to take care of the royal standard, and to advwice 
equally in a line. The standard was a golden eagle at the 
«nd of a i^e, with its wings stretched out; the same waa 
ever after used by the kmgs of Persia. He made his troops 
halt three times before t»ev arrived at the enemy's armv ; 
and after having marched about twenty stadia, or two miles 
and a half^ they came in view of them. 

When the two armies were vritlun sight of each other 
and the enemies had observed how much the firont of them 
exceeded that of Cyrus, they made the centre of their army 
halt, whilst the two wmj;s advanced projecting to the r^t 
anid left, with design to inclose Cyrus's army, and to b^n 
their attack on every side at the same time. This move* 
ment did not at all alarm Cyrus, because he expectttl iL 
Having given the word for rallying the troops, Jitfuter lead" 
er and protectory he left his right wing, promising to rejoin 
them inimediatdy and help them to conquer, if it was the 
will trf the gods. 

a He rode through all the ranks, to give his orders, and to 
encourage the solders ; and he, who on all other occasions 
was so modest, and so far from the least' air of ostentation, 
was now full cf a noble confidence, and spcdce as if he was 
assured of victory : ** Follow me, cooarades, (says he) the 
" victory is certainhr ours : the gods are for us." He ob- 
served, that many of his ojficers, and even Abradates himself, 
were uneasy at the movement which the two wings of the Ly- 
dian army made, in order to attack them on the two flanks : 
" Those troops alarm you (says he) ; believe me, those 
" are the very troops that will be the first routed ; and to 
" you Abradates, I give that as a signal of tlie time, when 
" you are to iaM upon the enemy with your chariots." In 
the event the thing just happened as Cyrus had foretold. 
After Cyrus had given such orders as he ttiought necessary 
every where, he returned to the right wing ot his army. 

b When the two detached bodies of the Ltydian troops 
were sufficiently extended, Croesus gave the signal to tiie 
main body of his army, to march up directly to tiie firont of 
the Persian army, whUst the two wings, that were wheel- 
ing round upon their flanks, advanced on eacii side ; so that 
Cyrus's army was inclosed on three sides, as if it had three 
giea.t armies to engage with ; and, as Xenophon says, look- 
ed like a small square drawn within a great cme. 

In an instant, on the first signal Cyrus gave, his troops 

«t Cycrop. 1, tH. p. 173-I7f. * IWd. 1. y^ p. 178. 
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iu:ed aboQt on every ^kk, keeping a profound 89eiice in ex- 
iwctation of the event. The prince now thought it time to 
^g tbe hymn of bobOe. The whole army answered to it 
with loud shouts, and invocatioDS of the god of war. Then 
Cyrus, at the head of some troc^ of horse, briskly followed 
by a body of foot, fell immediately upcni |he enemy's foro^ 
that were marching to attack the right of his army in 
flank : and having attacked them in flank, as they intended 
to do him, put them into great disorder. The chariots then 
^riving fiinously upon the Lydians, con^leted their defeat. 

In the same moment the troops of the leit flank, knowing 
by the noise that Cyrus had bqgun the battle on the right, 
Advanced to the enony. And immediately the squadron of 
eamek was made to advsunce likewise, as Cyrus had ordered. 
The enemy's cavalry did not expect this ; and their horse» 
at a Instance, as soon as ever they were sensible of the ap^ 
proach of those animals (for horses cannot endure the smell 
of camds) began to snort and prance, to run foul upon and 
overturn one another, throwing then* riders, and treading 
them under their feet. Whilst they were in this confusioi^ 
^ small body of horse, commanded by Artageses, pushed 
them very warml)r, to prevent them from rallying ; and the 
chariots armed with scythes falling furiously upon them, 
Viey were entirely routed with a dreadful slaughter. 

• This being the signal, which Cyrus had given Abradates 
iac attacking the front of the enemy's army> be drove like 
Ughtning upon them with all his cluuriots. Their first ranki? 
were not able to stand so vi(dent a charge, but gave way, 
^d were dispersed. Having broken and overthrown thesn^ 
Abradates came up to theEgyptian battalions, which bdng co- 
vered with their bucklers, and marching in such close onieR, 
that the chariots had not room to pierce amongst them, gave 
him much more trouble, and would not have been biwen, ' 
))^d it not been lor the violence of the horses that trod upon | 
l^em. It was a most dreadfol spectacle to see the heaps of i 
pen and horses, overturned chanots, broken arms» and adl{ 
^e direful effects of the sharp scythes, which cut evenfi 
Uiing in pieces that came in their way. But Abradatesil 
chariot having the mi^rtune to be overturned, he and Yjjti 
men were killed, after they had signalized their valour in ait 
(extraordinary manner. The Egyptians then marching fotH 
wards in close order, and covered with thdr bucklers^ obli^ 
ed the Peraan infiantry to ^ve way, and drove them beyoni 
then* fourth line, as mr as to then* machines. Tho^e tiii 
Egyptians met a fresh storm of arrows and javelins, that wen 
poure4 upon thdr heads from 1^9 moving towers ; an^ tlu 
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baktalioiis of tiie P«r«an rear guard advancing sword in 
kind, hindered thdr atchers and speannen from retreating, 
any farther, and obl^ed tbem to return to the chaige. 

• Cfrm 'm the mean time havine pot both the horse and 
foot to flight, on the left of the Egyptians, (£d not amuse 
iiimadf in pursnim; the fugitives. But, pushing en directly 
to the centre, he had the mortification to find his Persiaa 
troops had been farced to g^ve w^ ; and rightly jading, 
that the only means to prevent the ^yptians from gaining 
further ground, would be to attack them bdiind, he did so, 
and leli noon their rear : the cavaJry came up at the same 
time, ana the enemy was pushed with great fury. The 
Egyptians, being attacked on all sides, &ced about every 
way, and defended themselves with wonderful bravery. 
Cyrus himself was in great dan^r, lus horse, which a soldier 
had slabbed in the belh% ankmg under lum, he fell in the 
midst of his enemies. Here was an opportuiuty, says Xe- 
DOf^MB, of seeing how important it is for a commander to 
have the afibctknof his soldiers. Ofllcers and men, equalty 
afaumed at the danger in which th€^ saiw their leader, ran 
headkxMT into the thick forest of pises, to rescue and save 
faan. He quickly mounted another horse, and the battle be-> 
Game nuxe bloo^ than ever. At length Cyms, admiring 
the valour of the Egyptians,, and being concerned to see such 
brave men peri^, offered them honourable conditions, if 
tbey would surrender, letting them know at the same time, 
that all tb^ allies had abandcned them. The Egyptians^ 
accepted iht conditions, and, as they^prided themselves n« 
less upon their fidelity than on their courage, they stipulat- 
€d, that thi^ should not be obliged to cairry ann» gainst 
Cnesos^ in whose service they had been engaged. From 
thenceforward they served in the Persian army with invio- 
lafafe fidelity. 

^ Xenopliai observes, that Cyrus gave tisem the cities of 
Larisaa and CyUene, near Cums, up<Mi the sea coast, as also 
other inland places, which were inhabited by their descend- 
ants eren in ms time ; and he adds, that these places were 
caUedtheciliesof the Egyptians. This observation of Xe- 
Dophen^s, as also many other in several parts of his Cyrop^- 
tfia, in order to prove the truth of the tlungs he advances, 
ahow plainly that he meant that work as a true history of 
Cyxus, «t Least with rei^ect to the main substance of it, and 
the grea^t part of the fects and transactions. This judi- 
ckna reAectkii Monsieur Freret makes upon this passage. 

c The battle lasted till evening. Crcesus retreated, as fas« 
« he could, with his troops to Sardis. The other nations, 
k like manner, that very night directed their ceurse, eacK 
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to their own country, and made as long marches as tiiey 
possibly could. The conquerors, after th^ had eaten some- 
thing, and posted the guards, went to rest 

In describing this battle, I have endeavoured exactly to 
Mow the Greek text of Xenophon, the Latin translation 
of which is not always faithful. Some military men, to whom 
I have commimicated this description, find a defect in the 
manner in which Cyrus drew up his forces in order of bat- 
tle ; as he placed no troops to cover his flanks, to sustain his 
armed chariots, and to oppose the two bodies of troops, which 
Croesus had detached, to fell upon the flanks of Cyrus's 
army. It is poss9>le such a circumstance might have es- 
caped Xenopnon in describing this battle. 

« It is allowed, that Cyruses victory was chiefly owing to 
his Persian cavalry, which was a -new establisnment, and 
entirely the fruits oi that prince's care and activity in form- 
ing his people, and perfecting them in a part of tlue military 
ait, of which, till his time, they, had been utterly ignorant. 
The chariots armed with scythes did good service, and the 
use of them was ever after retained by the Per^ans. The 
camels too were not unserviceable in this battle, though Xe- 
nophon makes no great account of them, and observes, that 
in nis time they made no other use of them, than for carry- 
ing the baggage. 

I do not undertake to write a panegyric upon Cyrus, or 
to magnify his merit. It is sufficient to take notice, that in 
this affair we see all the qualities of a great general shine 
out in him. Before Jhe battle, an admirable sagacity and 
foresight in (Uscovering and disconcerting the enemy's mea- 
sures ; an infinite exactness in the detail of affairs, in taking 
care that his army should be provided with every thmg ne- 
cessary, and all his orders punctually executed at the times 
fixed ; a wonderful application to gain the hearts of his sol- 
diers, and to inspire them with confidence and ardour : in 
the heat of action, what a spirit and activity ; what a pre- 
sence of mind in giving orders as occasion requires ;. what, 
courage and intrepidity, and at the same time what huma- 
nity towards the enemy , whose valour he respects, and whose 
blood he is unwilling to shed ! We shall see by ••and-by Tvhat, 
use he made of his victory. 

But what appears to me still more remarkable, and more 
worthy of admiration than all the rest, is the constant care 
he took, on all occasions, to pay that homage and worship to 
the Deity, which he thought belonged to him. Doubtless- 
the reader has been surpris«l to see, in the relation I hav^ 
^ven of this battie, how many times Cyrus, in sight of all 
his army, makes mention of the gods, offers sacrifices - au<3 
«Cyxa{».l..viJup- ISO. 
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libatioiis to them, addresses himself to them by prayer and 
imrocation, and implores their succour and prot^ition. But 
in this I have add»l nothing to the original text of the his- 
torian, who was also a military man himself, and who thought 
it no dishonour to himself or his profession to relate these 
particular circumstances. What a shame then and a re- 
proach would it be to a Christian officer or eeneral, if on a 
day of battle he should bhish to appear as rdigious and de- 
vout as a pagan prince ; ^nd if the Lord of hosts, the God 
of armies, whom ne acknowledges as such, should make a 
less impression upon his mind, than respect for the false dei- 
ties of paganism did upon the mind of Cyrus ! 

As lor Crcesus, he makes no great figure in this action ; 
not one word is said of him in the whole engagement. But 
that profound silence which Xenophon observes with regard 
to lum, seems, in my opinion, to imply a great deal, and 
gives us to understand that a man may oe a powerful prince, 
or a rich potentate, without being a great warrior. 

« But let us return to the camp of the Persians. It is easy 
to hnagine, that Panthea must ti« in the utmost affliction and 
distress, when the news was brought her of Abrad9.tes's 
death. Having caused his body to be broug^ to her, and 
holding it upon her knees, quite out of her senses, with her 
eyes steadfastly fixed upon the melancholy object,she thought 
oif nothing but feeding her grief and indulging her misery 
with the sight of that dismal and bloody spectacle. Cyrus, 
being told what a condition she was in, ran immediately to 
her, sympathized with her affliction, and bewailed her un- 
happy &te with tears of compasaon, doing all that he pos- 
sibly could to give her comfott, and ordering extraordinaiy 
honours to be shown to the brave deceased Abradates. But 
no sooner was Cyrus retired, than Panthea, overpowered 
with grief, stabbed hersdf with a dagger, and fell dead upon 
the body of her husband. They wei*e both buried in one 
common grave upon the very spot, and a monument was 
erected for them, which was staixling in the time of Xeno-' 
phon. 

Sect. VI.— 7%e Taking <fSardi» and of Cresua. 

* The next day in the morning Cyrus marched towards 
Sardis. If we may believe Herodotus, Croesus did not ima- 
ane that C vnis intended to shut him up in the city, and there- 
fore marched out with his forces, to meet him, and to give 
Iran battle. Accoixiing to that historian, the Lydians were 
the bravest and most warlike people of Asia. Their prin- 
cipal strength conasted in their cavalry. Cyrus, in order to 
render that the less serviceable to them, made his camels 
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advance &rst, of wtuch ammalfl the horse could neither ea« 
dnTe the ag^t nor the smell, and therefore immediately re- 
tired on their approach. Upon which the liders disraomit- 
ed, and came to toe engagement on foot, which was ven^ob- 
sdnatdf mamtamed on both sides ; but at length the Lydi- 
ans gave way, and were forced to retreat into the diy, 
whidh Cirrus qukkly besieged, causing his ei^;]nes to be lev- 
elled against the waUs, and his scaling-ladders to be prepared* 
as if he intended to attack it by storm. But whilst be was 
amusing the besie^ with these preparations, the nig^t fbl* 
lowing he made himself master of the citadel, by a private 
'w2Ly that led thereto, which he was informed of b)r a Persian 
slave, who had been a servant to the governor ofthat place. 
At break of day he entered the city, where he met with na 
leststancc. His first care was to preserve it from being plun- 
dered ; for he perceived the Chaldeans had quitted their 
tanks, and already begun to diqierse themselves in several 
places. To stop the nqMdous hands of foreign soldiers, and 
tie them as it were by a single command, in a city so abound* 
ing with riches as Sardis was, is a thing not to be done but by 
vo singular an authority as Cjmis had over his army. He 
gave all the citizens to understand, that their lives should be 
spared, and neither their wives nor cluldren touched, provid- 
ed they broo|;ht him all thor gold and silver. This oondi- 
tion they readily complied with ; and Croesus himadi^ whom 
Cyrus had ordered to be conducted to him, set them an ex- 
ample by delivering up all his riches and treasures to tht 
conqueror. 

ft When Cyrus had g^ven all necessary orders concerning 
the city, he had a particular conversation with the kine, d 
whom he asked, among other things, what he now thought of 
the oracle of De^hos, and of the answers given by the god 
that presided there, for whom, it was ss^d, he had always had 
a great regard ? Croesus first acknowledged, that he had 
jui&y incurred the indignation of that god, nr having shown 
a distrust of the truth of his answers, and for having put him 
to the trial by an absurd and ridiculous question ; and then 
declared, that notwithstanding all this, he still had no reason 
to comply of him ; for that having consuked him, to know 
what he should do in citder to lead a happy life, the oracle 
had ^ven him an answer, which implied m substance, that he 
should enioy a perfect and lastbg happiness, when he onca 
4:ame to the knowledge of lumseliB {^ For want of this know* 
•* ledge (continued he), and believing myself, throng^ the ex- 
*• cessive praises that were lavished upon me, to oe some- 
** thing very difierent from what I am, I accepted the title of 
•^ generalissimo of the whole army, and unadvisedly engage^ 
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" in a war against a prince, infinitely my superior iq all re- 
**• spects. But now that I am instructed by my defeat, and 
^ bi^n to know myself, I believe I am going to begin to be 
** happy ; and if you prove &vourable to me (for my fate is 
'* in your hands) I shall certainly be so." Cyrus, touched 
with compassion at the misfortune of the lung, who was 
Men in a moment from so great an elevation, and admiring 
his equanimity under such a reverse of fortune, treated him 
with a great deal of clemency and kindness, sirring him to 
enjoy both the title and authority of king, mider the restric- 
tion of not having the power to make war ; that is to say, he 
discharged him (as Croesus acknowledged himself) from all 
the burthensome partof regal power, and truly enabled him 
to lead a happy life, exempt from all care and disquiet. From 
thenceforward he took him with him in all his expeditions, 
either out of esteem for him, or to have the benefit of his 
counsel, or out of policy, and to be the more secure of his 
person. 

Herodotus, and other writers after him, relate this story, 
with the addition of some very remarkable circumstances, 
which I think it incumbent on me to mention, notwithstand- 
ing they seem to be much more wonderful than true. 

« I have already observed, that the only son Croesus had 
living was dumb. This young prince, seeing a soldier, when 
the city was taken, ready to give the kmg, whom he did not 
know, a stroke upon the heaa with his scymitar, made such 
a violent effort and struggle, out of fear and toidemess far 
the life of his father, that he broke the string of his tongue 
and cried out. Soldier / sfiare the life qf Crtf ««##. 

* Croesus bemg a prisoner, was condemned by the con- 
queror to be burnt alrve. Accordingly, the Mineral pile was 
prepared, and that unhappy prince, being laid thereon, and 
just upon the point of execution, recoUecdng 'the con- 
versation he had formerly had with ^)oioii, was wofuUy con- 
vinced of the truth of that philosopher's admonition, and in 
remembrance thereof, cried aigud, three times, Soixm I 
Soion / Solon J Cyrus, who, with tlie chief v^fliccrs of his 
court, was present at tliis spectacle, was cunous to know 
why Croesus pronounced that celebrated philosopher's name 
with so much vehemence in this extremity, bemg told the 
reason, and reflecting upon the uncertain state of ail sublu- 
nary things, he was touched with commiseration at the 
prince's misfortune, caused him to be taken from the pile, 
and treated him afterwards, as long as he lived, with honour 
and respect. «< Thus had Solon the glory, with one single 

a Herod. 1. i. e. 8f. b Herod. I. i. c. 8A— 91. Plat, in Solon. e Tbi> eon- 
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word, to save the life of one king, and give a whotesome 
lesson of instruction to another.^ 

Two answers in particular, ^ven by the Delphic orack, 
had induced Croesus to engage in the war, which proved s» 
fatal to him. The one was, that he, Croesus, was to believe 
himself in danger, when the Medes should have a mule to 
reign over them : the other, that when he should pass the 
river Halys, to make war against the Medes, he would 
destroy a mightv empu*e. From the first of these oracular 
answers he concludea, considering the impossibility of the 
thing spoken of, that he had notiung to fear ; and from the 
second he concdved hopes of subverting the empire of the 
Medes, When he founa how things had happened quite 
contrary to his esmectations, with Cyrus's leave he dispatch- 
ed messengers to l)elphos, in order to make a present to the 
god, in his name, of a golden cli^n, and at the same time to 
reproach him for having so basely deceived him by his ora- 
cles, notwithstanding all the vast presents, and offerings Ite 
had made him. Tne god was at no great pams to justify 
his answers. The mule which the oracle meant was Cyrus, 
who derived his extraction from two different nations, bdng 
a Persian by the Other's side, and a Mede by the mother's; 
and as to the great empire which Croesus was to overthrow, 
the oracle did not mean that of the Medes, but his own. 

It was by such false and deceitful oracles, that the £ather 
of Ues, the Devil, who was the author of them, iniposed 
upon mankind, in those times of ignorance and darkness, 
always giving his answers to those that consulted him, in 
such ambiguous and doubtful terms, that let the event be 
what it wculd, they contained a relative meaning. 

« When the people of Ionia and -ffiolia were apprised of 
Cynis's having subdued the Lydians, they sent amDassadora 
to hun at Sardis, to desire he would recave them as hi& 
subjects upon the same conditions he had granted the Lydi* 
ans. Cyrus, who before his victory liad sdidted. them isk 
vain to embrace his party* and was then in a condition to 
compel them to it by force, answered them only by a &ble 
of a fisherman, who havinjg; played upon his pipe, in order 
to make the fish come to him, in vain, found tnere was no 
way to catch them but by throwing his net into the water. 
Failing in their hopes of succeeding thb way, they ap^ed 
to the Lacedxmonians, and demanded their succour. The 
Lacedxmoniaus thereupon sent deputies to Cyrus, to let him 
know, that they would not suffer mm to undertake any thing 
against the Greeks. Cyrus only laughed at such a message, 
and warned them in his turn to take care, and put them- 
srtves into a condition to defend their own territories, 
« Hen^ h i. Q 141, ffHf \S3t . 
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The ntioDs of the Ides had nothiiM; to apprehend from 
€30113, because he had not yet suboHied the Phasnician^, 
mxr had the Persians any shying. 



ARTICLE n. 

THE KJSTORT OF THE BESIEGING AND TAKING O^ 
BABYLON BT CTRUS. 

• Ctrus Staid in Asia Minor, till he had entirely reduced 
an the nations that inhabited it into subjecdon, from the 
^gean sea to the river Euphrates. From thence he pro- 
ceded to Syria and Arabia, which he also subjected. After 
which he entered into Assyria, and advanced towards Baby- 
lon, tlie only city of the east that stood out against him. 

The nege of this important place was no easy enterprise. 
The walls of it were of^a prodigious heigjht, and appeal^ to 
be inaccessible, without mentioning the immense nuinlier of 
people within them for their defence. Besides, the city was 
stored with all softs of provisions for twentjr years. How- 
ever, these difficulties did not discourage Cyrus from pur- 
suing his design. But despairing to take the place by storm 
er assault, he made them believe his desf;n was to reduce 
it by fomine. To which end he caused a Ime of ctrcumval' 
hmk to be drawn quite round the city with a large and 
deep ditch ; and, that hie troops mi^ht not be over-&tigued, 
he divided lus army into twelve bodies, and asogned each of 
them its month for goardfaig the trenches. The besieged, 
thinking themselves out of all danger, by reason of their 
ramparts and magazines, insulted Cyrus frcm the top of 
that walls^ and laughed at aU his attempts, and all the 
trouble he gave himae^ as so much unprofitable labour. 

Sect. I. 

PredicHoM qf tite prbici/ial CircuiMtaneen rekuing to tht 
Skge and the taking qf JBabulon^ om thty are 9et dawn in 
different J^laces of the holy ScrifitureM. 

As the taking of Babylon is one of the greatest events in 
indent history, and as the principal drcumstances, with 
which it was attended, were roi^etold m the holy Scriptures 
nmny years before it happened, I think it not improper, be- 
fore 1 give an account of what the profone writers say of it, 
briefly to put together what we find upon the same head in 
the sacred pages, that the reader may be the more capable 
of comparing the predictions and the luxxxnplishment ^ 
thei^ together. 
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I. 7%<? Prediction of the Jewish Cahthnty at Babylon^ and 
of the Time of its Ditration. 

God Almighty was pleased not only to cause the captivi- 
ty, which his people were to suflFer at Babylon, to be foretdid 
a long time before it came to pass, but likewise to set down 
the exact number of years it was to last. The term he fix- 
ed for it was seventy years, after which he promised he 
would ddiver them, by bringing a remarkable and an eternal 
destruction upon tiie city of Babylon, the place of their 
bondage and confinement. ** And these nations shall serve 
'* the king of Babylon 70 years." Jer. xxv. 11. 

II. The Causes of God's Wrath against Babylon. 

That which kindled the wrath of God against Babylon 
was, 1. her insupportable pride ; 2. her inhuman cruelty 
towards the Jews ; and 3. the sacrilegious impiety of her 
king. 

1. Her pride. • She believed herself to be invincible. 
She said in her heart, I am the queen of nations, and I shall 
remsun so for ever. There is no power equal to mine. All 
other powers are either subject or tributary to me, or in 
alliance with me. I shall never know either barrenness or 
widowhood. Eternity is written in my destiny, according 
to the observation of all those that have consulted the stars 
to know it. 

2. Her cruelty. It is God himself that complains of it. 
h I was willing (says he) to punish my people in such a 
manner, as a father chastiseth his children. I sent them 
for a time into banishment at Babylon, with a design to recall 
them, as soon as they were become morethank^ and more 
fsdthfiil. But Babylon and her prince have converted my 
paternal chastisement into such a cruel and inhuman treat- 
ment, as my clemency abhors. Their de^gn has been to 
destroy;' mine, was to save. The banishment they have 
turned into a severe bondage and captivity, and have shown 
no compassion or regard either to age, infirmity, or virtue. 

3. The sacrilegious imfiiefy of her king. To the pride 
and cruelty of his predecessors Belshaz^ar added an impiety 
that was peculiar to himsell He did not only prefer his 
j^lse divinities to the true and onljr God, but ima^ned him- 
self likewise to have vanquished his power, because he was 
possessed of the vessels which had belonged to his worship ; 

a Dixiiti, In sempiternam ero domina— Dieis in eorde tvo. Ego mri, et ixm 
C9C prctw me amiihui : non aedebo vidua, et ignorabo ateriliiMem. Ua. xlvii. 
7,8. 

b Iratut turn super populnm neam, et iledi eoi in mana tna, B*brl<»i. Kou 
pwuitti eit misericocdiam : super aenem 8gp«vattijtigum toura valde. Vcnict 
super te inalttm. Is*, xlvii. 0, 7. 
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«id»«aifheaKatit k to iiifront hkn, he effected to applfth^ 

holy vessels to prctee UMft. This was the provoking cir«- 
cumstance, that brought down the wrath of God upon him. 

III. The dscrei fkonouhged against babylow. 
Peebictiov of the calamities that were to 
fall upon her, and of her utter destruction* 

« " Make bright the arrows, gather the shSdds ;•• it is the 
pn^het that ^eaks to the Medes and Persians. ** The 
** Lord hath raised ixp the spirit of the kings of the Medes, 
** for his device is agaimA Baoylon to destroy it, because it is 
^ the vengeance of the Lord, the vengesmce of his temple.* 

ft^'Howlye^for thedif toftheLord is at hand,--* day 
^ cmd both with wrath and fierce anger to lav the laiul de^ 
*^ solate. c Behold, I will punish the king ot Babylon and 
** his land, as I have panishedthe king of '^ Assyria.** 

* " Shout iigamst her round about. Recompense her ac- 
'' cording to her work ; according to all that she hath done, 
** do unto her ;— and spare ye not her young men ; destroy 
*' ye utterly all her host. ^ Every one'that is found shall be 
" thrust through, and every one that is jcined unto them shall 
** fail by the sword. Thdr children also shall be da^ed to 
" ^eces before thdr eyes, their houses shall be spooled, and 
"their wives ravished. Behdd I will stir up the Medes 
** against them, who shall not r^ard nlver ; and as for gold, 
^ they shall not delight in it Their bows also shall dush the 
" youag men to pieces, and they shall have no pity on the fruit 
**' of the womb ; their eye shall tut, spare children, m O 
" daughter of Babylon, who art to be destroyed, happy shall 
** hebe, that rewwie^ thee as thou hast served lis. Happy 
" shaM he be that taketh and dasheth thy littie ones against 
*• the stones.*' 

* " And Babrlon, the glory of kingdoms, and the beauty oT 
** the Chaldees^ excdlency, shall be as wfa^ God overthrew 
** Sodom and Gomorrah. It shall never be inhabited ; ndt* 
'* ther shall it be dwelt in from generation to generation ; 
** neither diall the Arabian pitch tent there; neither shall the 
'* shei^erdB make their fold there ; but wild beasts of the de- 
ssert shall lie there; andtheir houses shall be fiiU of doleful 
'' creatures^ and owlsshall dwell there, and satyrs shall dance 
•* there : and the wild beasts of the island shall cry in- thdr 
'^ desolate houses, and dragons in their pleasant palaces. 'I 
'* win also make it a possession for the bittern and pools of 
** water ; and I w31 sweq) it with the besom of destructian, 
** sakh the Lord of hosts. The Lord of hosts hath sworn, 

• TerMtll. *IttxiiL«.9^ ^1* '• "\w. ^ - .. 

^ In die deslnietioii.ot ITinenii. c^* I- 1^ ^ And B. % 
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** saying, Surdy as I have thought, so shall it come to pass ; 
** and as I have purposed, so sh^ It stand." 

rv. Cyrus called to destroy babylon, and to 

DELIVER THE JEWS. 

Cyrus, whom the Divine Providence was to make use of, 
as an instrument for the executing of his deigns of goodness 
and mercy towards his people, was mentionedin the Scripture 
by his name, above two hundred years before he was bom. 
And, that the world might not be surprised at the prodigious 
rapidity of his conquests, God was pleased to declare, in veij 
suolime and remarkable terms, that he himself would be his 
guide ; and that in all his expeditions he would lead him by 
tiie hand, and would subdue all the princes of the earth be- 
fore him. a " Thus saith the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, 
** whose light-hand I have holden to subdue nations before 
** him ; and I will loose the loins of kings, to open before him 
** the two-leaved gates, and the gates shall not be shut. I 
*' wUl go before thee, and make the crooked places straight. 
** I will break in pieces the gates of brass, and cut in sunder 
** the bars of iron. And I will rive thee the treasures of 
•' darkness, and hidden riches ctf secret places, that thou 
** mayest know, that I the Lord.which call thee by thy name. 
" am the God of Israel : for Jacob my servant's sake, and 
** Israel mine elect, I have even call^ thee by thy name : I 
** have sumamed thee, though thou hast not known me." 

V. God gives the Signal to the Commanders^ and to the 
TroofiSy to march against Babylon, 

b " Lift ye up a banner," saith the Lord, " upon the high 
** mountain," that it may be seen a£u* off, and that all they 
who are to obey me may know my oilers. ** Exalt the 
** voice unto them" that are able to hear you. *' Siake the 
** hand," and make a sign to hasten the march of those that 
are too far off to (fistinguish another sort of command. Let 
the officers of the troops *' go into the gates of the nobles," 
into the pavilions of their Idngs. Let the people of eacli nation 
range themselves around their sovereign, and make haste to 
offer him their service, and to go unto his tent, which is al- 
ready set up. 

" I have commanded my sanctified ones ;" I have 
^ven my orders to those whom I have sanctified for the 
execution of my designs ; and these kings are already- 
marching to obey me, though they know me not. It is 1 
that have placed them upon the throne, that have made 
divers nations subject to them, in order to accomplish my 
designs by their ministration. ♦* I have called my mighty* 
a In. xlT. t-4. 6 Id. xfib S. c U xiji. Z, 
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" ones « for mine anger." I have caused the mighty war- 
riors to come ap, to be the ministers and executioners of 
my wrath and vengeance. From me they derive their 
courage, their martisd atnlitles, their patience, their wisdom, 
and the success of their enterprises. If they are invincible, 
it is because they serve me : every thing gives way, and 
trembles before them, because they are the ministers of my 
wrath and mdignatian. They ioyiuliy labour for my g^ory, 
" they rejoice in my highness.'*^ The honour they have of 
being under my command, and of being sent to deliver la 
people that I love, inspures them with ardour and cheerfol- 
ness : Behold ! they triumph already in a certain assurance 
of victory. 

The prophet, a witness in spirit of the orders that are 
just given, is astonished at the swiftness with which they are 
executed by theprinces and the people. I hear already, 
he cries out, ^ *^ The noise of a multitude m the mountains, 
** like as of a great people ; a tumultuous noise of the king- 
*^ doms of nations gathered together. The Lord d[ hosts 
" mustereth the host of the batUe : ^' they come from a for 
** country, from the end of heaven," where the voice of God, 
their master and sovereign, has reached their ears. 

But it is not with the sight of a formidaUe armv, nor of 
the kings of the earth, that I am now struck ; it is Grod 
himself that I behold ; all the rest are but his retinue, and 
the miiusters of his justice. "^ It is even the Lord and the 
" weapons of his indignation, to destroy the whole land." 

d " A grievous vision is declared unto me :" the e impious 
Belshazzar, king di Babylon, continues to act impiouslv ; 
**the treacherous d^er d^eth treacherously and tne 
" spoiler spoileth." To put an end to these excesses, go 
up, thou prince of Persia ; " go up, O Elam :" and thou 
prince ot the Medes, besiege thou Babylon : ** Besiege, 
** O Media ; all the sighing, which she was the cause of, 
'' have I made to cease." That wicked city is taken and 
pillaged ; her power is at an end, and my people is de- 
tivered. 

6. PARTICULAR CIRCUMSTANCES SET DOWN RELATING 
TO THE SIEGE AND THE TAKING OF BABYLON. 

There is notlung, methinks, that can be more proper to 
raise in us a profound reverence for religion, and to give us 
a great idea of the Deity, than to observe with what exact- 
ness he reveals to his prophets the principal circumstances 
^the besieging and taking of Babylon, not only many years, 
but several ages, before it happened. 

fl Lat. TCCT. in in m«u Hdv in iiftm meuu bUm. ^ifi. 4 . 
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1. We have already seeiv that the arnqr* 1 
bylon will be taken, is to conalst ef Medet Mid 1 
to be commanded by Cyrus. 

2. The city flhaJl be attacked after a rtry extraordioary 
manner^ in a way which she did not at aUcexpect : «** Tbete- 
** fore shall evil come upon thee : thoa shalt not know fkoni 
*« whence it riaeth/' Sne shaH be a& on a aodden aad in vn 
instant overwhehned with calamities, which she was not able 
to foresee : <» *' Desolation shall come upon thee soddenty,' 
which " thou shait not know.'^ L%a wand, she shall be ta- 
ken, as it were, in a net or a gin, before she peronveth that 
any snares have been laid for hef : ^^I have laid a soarefoir 
*' thee and thou art also taken, O Babylon, and thoa wast 
" not aware." 

3. Babylon reckoned the Euphrates akne was sufficient 
to render her impregnable, and triumphed in her being so 
lEtdvantageously ntuated and defended V ^ <^^ ^ river : 
d^^ O thou that dwdlest upon many waters:" It is God. 
himself who pants out Babylon under that description. 
And yet that very river Euphrates shall be the Cause of her 
ruin. Cyrus, by a stratagem (of which there never had 
been any example before^ nor has there been any tiang like 
it since) shall turn the course of ths^ river, shaU lay its chan- 
nd dry, and by that means open himself a passage into ^le 
city: * " I win dry up her sea, and make her brings «hy. 
'* A drought is iq>on her waters and they shaH be dried up.'* 
Cyrus shaU take possession of the quajrs of the river ; aadf 
the water8,*which rendered Babylon maocessible, shall be 
dried up, as if th^ had been consumed by fire: /-'^ The 
'' passa^ are stqpped, and the leedlsv^they have burnt witk 

4. She shall be taken in the n%ht-time, upon a day q£ 
feasting and rejoicing, even whilst her inhabitants are at 
table, and think upon nothing but eating and drinking :M**ln 
'' their heat I will make thdr feasts, and I will make thenx 
^ drunken, that the^ may rejoice, and sleep a perpetual 
^ sleep, and not wake, saith the Lord.'* It is rennark- 
able, that [t is God who does all this, who lays a snare fior 
Babylon ; a " 1 have laid a snare for thee ;'* who drietii up 
tiie waters, of the river ; •* I will dry up her sea ;** anj 
who brings that drunkenness and drowsiness upon her. 
princes; r I will make drunk her princes.'* 

5. The king shall be seized in an instant with an incre-^ 
dible terror and perturbation of mind : * ** My loins are filled 
** with pain; pangs have taken hold upon me as the; paa^ 

-■au xWt 11. . b Ibia. c Jer 1. M. dU. IL 13. 

I.M.aii4 ft. 9*. f M K. 3s. jr U K. 39. 
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'* of a KWitiitii tiHot tmvaileth: I was bowed down at the 
** hearia; olP it; I was dismajred at the seeing of it: my 
** heart panted, fearfulness affrighted me. The night of my 
" pleasure hath he turned into fear unto me/' lids is the 
comfitkm Bd^azsar was in, when in the middle of the enterr 
tainmen^ he saw a hand come out of the wall, which wrote 
such characters upon it as none of his diviners could eithei^ 
exphuR or read ; but more espnecially ^hen Daniel declared 
to him, that those characters imported the sentence of his 
death. • ** Then,** says the Scripture, *• the kind's counte- 
** nance was changed, and his thoughts troubled hmi, so that 
** the Jeiflta of lus loins were loosed, and his knees smote one 
** agamst another.*' The terror, astonishment, fainting, and 
trembling of BelshasBzar are here described and expressed 
ia the same manner by the prophet who was an eye-witness 
of them, as they were by the prophet who feretold them 200 
years befi»«. 

But Isaiah-must hare had- an extraordinary measure of 
divine ittaminatian to be abfe to add, immecfiately after the 
descriptioRof Bdshazzar*scon9temation, the following words ; 
* ** Prepare the taUe, watch in the watch-tower ; eat, drinks?* - 
The piKiphet foresees, that Belshazzar, though terribly dis- 
majred and confounded at first, shall recover ms courage and 
spirits again, througn the exhortations of his courtiers ; but 
more particularly through the jpersuasion of the queen, his 
mother, who represented to him the unreasonableness of 
b^ig afl^ted'With such unmanly fears, and unnecessary 
alarms; « " Let not thy thoughts trouUe thee, nor let thy 
*'cocmtenaneebech^iged." They will exhort him therefore 
to mdce himsdf easy, to satisfy himself with pvxng proper 
orders, and with the assurance of being advortised ctt every 
thing by the vigilance of the centinds ; to order the rest of 
the sapper to be Served, as if nodiing had Jiappened ; and to 
recall that gaiety and joy, which lus excessive fears had ba- 
nished from the table ; " Prepare the'tablc; watch in the 
"watch-tower; eat, drink." 

6. But at the same time that men are giving their oixiers, 
God on his part is likewise giving his; ' "Arise, ye princes, 
" and anoint the shield.*' It is God himself that commands 
the princes to advance, to take their arms, and to enter bold- 
ly into a city droMmed in wine, and buried in sleep. 

T, Isaiah acquaints us with two material ancl important 
circumstances concerning the taking of Babylon. Trie first 
is, that the troops with which it is filled, shall not keep their , 
ground, or stand firm any where, neither at the palace nor 
the citadel, nor any other public place whatsoever; that 

a Dm. ▼. #• b I«. xxi> 5t c Dan. t* V>* ^ '<■*. x^i* ^** 
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they shall desert and leave one another, without thinkingof 
any thinfl; but making thdr escape ; that in nnining away 
they shaU disperse themselves, and take difTerent roads, just 
as a flock ofdeer, or of sheep is dispersed and scattered, 
when th^ are affrighted : « '* And it shall be as a chased 
** roe, and as a sheep that no man taketh up." The second 
circumstance is, that the ^eatest p^ of those troops^ thougli 
they were in the Babylonian service and pay, were not Ba- 
bylonians ; and that tney shall return into the provinces from 
whence they came, without being pursued bv the conquer- 
ors: because the divine vengeance was diiefiy to fidl upon 
the citizens of Babylon : * " They shall every man turn to 
^' his own people, and flee every one into his own land.'* 

8. Lastly, not /to mention the dreadful slauehter which is 
to be made cf the inhabitants of Babylon, where no mercy 
will be shown either to old men, women or children, mr even 
to the child that is still within its mother's womb, as has been 
already taken nodce of; the last circumstance, I say, which 
the prophet foretels, is the death of the king himseU^ whose 
body is to have no burial, and the entire extinctiao of the 
royal &mily ; both which calamities are described in theScrip^ 
ture, after a manner equally terrible and instructive to all 
princes, c *« But thou art cast out of thy grave, like an 
*' abominable branch. Thou ^lalt noiT)e jcnned with them 
'* (thy ancestors) in burial, because thou hast destroyed thy 
'* land, and slain thy people." That king is justly forgotten, 
who has never remembered, that he ou^t to be the protec- . 
tor and father of his people. He that has lived only to niin 
and destroy his country, is unworthy of the common pri\i- 
lege of bunaL As he has been an enemy tcrmankind, living 
or dead, he ou^ht to have no place amonest them. He was 
Hke unto the wild beasts of the field, and like them he shall be 
buried ; and since he had no sentiments of humanity himself, 
he deserves to meet with no humanity from others. This is 
the sentence which God lumsdf pronounceth ap;ainst Bel- 
shazzar : and the malediction extends itsdf to his childreii, 
who were looked upon as his associates in the throne, and as 
the source of a long posterity and succession of kings, and 
were entertained with nothing by the flattering courtiers but 
Jthe pleasing prospects and ideas of their future grandeur. 
d " Prepare slaughter for his children,fbr the iniquity of their 
•« fathers ; that they do not rise nor possess the land. For I 
** will rise up against them, saith the Lord of hosts, and cut 
•* off from Babylon the name and remnant, and son and ne* 
" phew, saith the Lord." 

1st. J»i. 14. b Ibid* c TflL xW. W. W., d Isa. xir. 2i» M 
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Sect. II.— vf DeKryaion ff the ThJting qf Bahyhn, 

Atter having s6en the predictioas of every tlung that 
was to haiq;)en to impious Babykn, it is now time to 
come to the completion and accomplishment of those pro- 
phecies; and in order thereto, we must resume the thrad 
of our history, with reqsect to the taking of that city. 

As soon as Cyrus saw the ditch, which they had kn^ 
"worked u|>on, was finished, he b^;an to think senously upon 
the execution of his vast desi^ which as yet he had com- 
municated to nobody. Providence soon fiimished him with 
as fit an opportunity for this purpose as he could desire. 
He was informed, that in the dty, en such a day, a great 
festival was to be celebrated ; and that Uie Babylonians, on 
occaaon '^ that solemnity, were accustomed to pass the 
whole night in drinking and debauchery. 

aBelshazzar himself was more concerned in this pubUc 
rqoidng than any other, and gave a magnificent entertain* 
ment to the chid officers of the kingdom, and the ladies of 
the court. When flushed with wme he ordered the gold 
and sflver vessels, which had been taken from the temple of 
Jerusalem, to be brought out; and, as an insult upon the 
God of Israel, he, his whde court, and all his concubines, 
drank out of those sacred vessds. God, who was provdk- 
od at such insolence and impiety, at the same instant made 
him sensible who it was that he affronted, by a sudden w^ 
parition of an hand writing certain characters upon the ^sul. 
The king, terribly surprised and frighted at this vision, im- 
mediatdy sent for all his wise men, his diviners, and astro* 
logers, that th^ might read the writing to him, and explain 
the meaning ct it. But they all came in vain, not one of 
them being able to expound the matter, or even to read the 
characters^. It is probably in relation to this occurrence, 
that Isaiah, after having foretold to Babylon, that she shall 
be overwhdmed with calamities which we did not expect, 
adds, '^ Stand now with thine enchantments, and with the 
** multitude of thy sorceries. Let now the astrologers,^ tlie 
** star-gazers, the monthly prognosticators, stand up, and 
** save thee from these thing^s tl^t shall come upon thee c." 
The queen-motiier, Nitocris, a princess of great merit, 
coming, upon the ndse of this prodigy, mto the banqueting- 
iMom, endeavoured to compose the nnnd of the kin^, her 
son, advisiqg him to send for Daniel, with whose alnhties in 

a Dan. ▼. 1^2«. _ 
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such matters she Was well acquainted, and whcan she bed 
always employed in die p;ovenunent of the state. 

I)aniel was therefore immediately sent for, and spoke to 
the long witii a freedom and liberty 4)ecoming a prqihet. 
Heput him in mind of the dreadful manner4n which God 
had punished the pride of his grand&ther Nebuchadnezsar, 
9aA the flamlittf abuse he made of his power, When 4ie ac- 
knowledgea no law but his own wiU, and thought himscQf 
empowered to exalt and to abase, to inffict destruction and 
death wheresoever he would, only because such was his will 
and pleasure. ** 6 And thou his son," says he to the king, 
** hast not humbled thine heart, though thou knewest all this : 
^' bat hast lifted op thyself agamst the Lord of heaven, and 
^ they have brought the vessds of his house before thee, and 
** thou and thy lordsy thy wives, and thy concubines, have 
** drunk wine in them, smd thon hast praised the g^s of 
•• silver, and gold, of brass, iron, wood, and stone, which see 
*^ npt, nor hear, nor know : and the God, in whose hand thy 
'* breath is, and whose are all thv ways, hast thou not glori- 
" fied. Then was the part of tne hand sent from him, and 
*• this writing was written. And this is the writmg that was 
*« written : cmene, tekel, ''upharsim. This is the inter- 
** pretation of the thing: mene, God hath numbered thy 
^* Kingdom and finished it ; tekel, thou ait wdghed in' the 
*^ balances, and art found wantmg ; peres, thy kingdom is 
♦* divided, and given to the Medes and Persians.** TWa in- 
terpretation, one would tliink, should have aggravated the 
•consternation of the company ; but they found means to dis- 
pel their fears, probably upon a persuasion, that the calami- 
ty was not denounced as present or immediate, and that time 
jnight fomi^ them with expedients to avert it. This how- ^ 
ever is certain, that for fear of disturbing the general joy of 
the present festival, they put off the discussion of serious 
xnatters to another time, and sat down again to thdr banquet, 
snd continued their revellings to a very late hour. 

e Cyrus, in the meantime, well informed of the confusaon 
that was generally occasioned by this festival, both in the 
]>alace and the ci^, had posted a part of his troops on that 
side where the river entered into the city, and miother part 
on that side where it went out, and liad comm^ided meni' 
to enter the city that very mght, by marching ^ong the 
channel of the river, as soon as ever they found it ibrdaUe. 
Having givbg all necessary orders^ and exhorted his offi- 
cers to foUow him, by representing to them, tiiat he marchext 

« .Y^oa ^ would he ikw, and whom be would he kept lOive, ftod nban lie 
madbewtap,aiidwhoiuheiiKviUbe.|itttdowD. Xl9n.T. J9. 
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nder the conduct of the gods; in the evening he made them 
tteo the great receptacles, or ctitches, on boui ades the dty, 
|»0Te and bciow, that the water of the river miriit run into 
them. By this means the Eupjurates was quickly emptied, 
and its cfaannd became dry. Then the two fore-mentioned 
kxiies of troops, according to their orders, went into the 
diannd, the one commanded by Oobryas, and the other by 
Gadates, and advanced towards each other without meeting 
with any obstacle. The invisible guide, who had promised 
to open all the gates to Cyrus, made the general negligence 
and (fisorder of that riotous night subservient to his design, 
hf leaving open the gates of brass, which were made to shut 
Bp the d^cents from the quays to the river, and which akne, 
ii they had not been kft open, were sufficient to have defeat- 
ed the whole enterprise. Thus did these two bodies of 
tnxips penetrate into the very heart of the city without any. 
(]]>position, and meeting together at the royal palace, accord- « 
ing: to then* agreement, surprised the guards, and cut them 
to pieces. Scnne of the company that were within the pa- 
iace opening the doors, to know what noise it was they heard 
without, the soldiers rushed in, and quickly made themselves 
masters of it. And meeting the king, who came im to them 
sword in hand, at the head of those that were in the way to 
succour bim, they killed him, and put all those that attend- 
«i him to the sword. The first thing the conquerors did 
afterwards, was to thank the gods for having at la^ punished 
that impious Idng. These words are Xenophon's, and are 
very worthy of attention, as they so perfectly agree with 
what the Scriptures have recorded of the impious Belshaz^ 
zar. 

'The taking of Babylon put an end to the Babylonian 
empire, after a duration of 210 yean from the begiiuiine of 
the reign of Nabonassar. Thus was the power of tnat 
proud city abdished, just 50 years after she had destroyed 
the city of Jerusalem and her temi>le. And herdn were ac- 
complished those predictions, which the presets Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Daniel, had (denounced against her, and of , 
which we have already given a particular account There 
Is still one more, the most important, and most incredible of 
them all, and yet the Scripture has set it down in the strong- 
est terms, and marked it out with the greatest exactness; 
a prediction Uterally fulfilled in all its points; the proof ci 
which stiU actually sub^sts, is the most easy to be verified, 
and indeed of a nature not to be contested. What I mean 
is the prediction of so total and absolute a ruin of Babyloik 
that not the least remains or traces should be left of it. I 

a A. M. 3490. Ant. J. C. fS8. ^ 
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tbmkit may not be kopvoper to giv^ an ikccoant of 4]ie pcr- 
hd accomplishment of this fiunous pn^hiecf, btAxt we 
proceed to ^eak of what foUow49d the ta^ng^ fiafa^^loD. 

Sect. III. 

The comfikHon tftke Profihecy xohkh foretold the tottd Ruin 
and Destruction of Babylon. 

This piT<]ictiaQ we find recorded in severad of the pro- 
phets, but particularly in Isaiah, in the 13th cftui|x from the 
19th to the 22d verses, and in the 2dd and 24th verses of the 
14th chap. I have already ihserted it at large, in the 3d 
vokime, Book iv. Art. ii. Sect. i. It is there dedared, that 
Babylon shall be utterly destroyed, as the criminal cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah formerlv were ; that she tftiall be no 
more inhabited; that she shall never be rebml( ; tiiat tiie 
Arabs shall not so mnch as set up their tents tha« ; that 
neither herdsman or sh^herd mU come "tiikher even to 
vest his ^lerd or his flock; that it shall become a dwsiimg- 
place for the wild beasts, ahd a retreat for the birds of tfae« 
ni^ht ; that the place where it stood shall be covered over 
with a n)p8h,or a fen,^«o Ihat no mark or trace thall be left 
to show where Babyion had been. It is God himsdf who 
pronouncedthis sentence, and it is for the service of retipon, 
to show how €acactly every article cf it has been snoceasiveiy 
accomplished. 

I. In the fidrst place, Babykn ceased to be a royal dty, the 
kings of Persia chodang to resade dsewhere. They d^ht- 
ed more in ^rashan, Ecbatana, Pesscpolis, or an^ other 
place; and did themselves destroy a good part of Babylon. 

« II. We are informed by Strabo and Jlii^, that the Ma- 
cedonians, who succeeded-ltie Perskms, did not on^ ne^ect 
it, and forbear to embellish, or even repair it, fouttnst more- 
over they built « Seleoda in the ne^bouihood, on purpose 
to draw away its inhabitants, and cause it to be deserted. 
J^othing can better exj^ain what the prophet had foretold ; 
** It shall not be inhabited." Its own masters endeavour to 
depopulate it. 

III. Tlie new kings of Persia, who afterwards became 
masters of Babyldn, completed the ruin of it, by buildmg « 
CtesiphoD, which carried away all the icsnahider of the in- 

c A. M assD. 

6 Parten urbis, Perae dinieniM, pvtm 4eBpo0 CMiMiapiit, et UmtAtmmm 
negligeiitia ; niaxime postquam Seleueus Kkator S«leuctiiai ad TifcHiB confi* 
^, ttadiU tantum tr«centis a Babylone distiiMn. Sttsb. 1. vn. p. 7S8. 
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c prM iila Seleiiciam et Ctdinlkomeio orbw Ftnaniiii iuefttu ftceroBt. 
" HieroB«inCao.xiU.Itt. 
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habitBntB; so that finm the time tiieciHree was pranoanced 
agasM^tiiat ckjr, it seemsas if those very perdoos, that ought 
to have prelected her, were become her enemies ; as if th^ 
an bad tnougfat it their duty to reduce her^ a state of so- 
litude, tboug^ by indirect means, and without using any vio- 
kace; t^t it mu^t the mere manifestly appear to be the 
hand of God, rather than fhe hand of man, which brought 
about her destruction. 

« IV. She was so totally Ibrs^cen, that nothing of her was 
left ]»maiiiing but the walls ; and to this condition she was 
reduced b^ the time when ^ Pausanias wrote his remarks 
iqMD'Gfeece. Mh auiem Babylon^ omnium auaa unmutm 
9qI asfie^^urbatm maxima^jani-firater muro9 nihU haJbet rc' 
UpH, Paus. in Ajcad. p. 509. 

V. The kj^igs of Persia, finding the place deserted, made 
a park of it, in which they kept wUd beasts for himting. Thus 
did it beoome, as the prophet had foretc^ a dweUing-place 
fix* cavenous beasts, that are enemies to man ; or ibr timor; 
QHS animals that fiee before him. Instead of citizens, she 
was now inhabited by wild bo^s, leopards, bears, deer, and 
wid asses. Babylon was now the retreat c^ fierce, savage, 
deadly ^^reatures, that, hate the light, smd delight ki darkness, 
" « Wild beasts of the desert shall lie there, and dragons 
" ^baH dwell in their pleasant pulaces," 

^ SL lerom has transmitted to us the foUowing valuable re- 
mark, winch he had from a Persian monk, that had himself 
$een what he related to him. Didkintua a guodam Jmire 
Elofmta^ qui de ^sjinibus egrediena^ nunc J&rosotymia vi- 
tarn exi^ monnchorum^ venationea regku eaac in Babylone^ 
et ommiM generw deatiaa Tnurorum ejua amintu tantum conti- 
neri. In cap. sa. xiiL 22. 

VL But It was s^ too much that the walls of Baby kn 
were ataadhig. At length they i^ down in sev&ii places, 
and were never rep^bred. Various accidents destroyed the 
remamder. The animals, which were to be Mibsenrient to 
the pleasure of the Persian kings, abandoned the place : ser- 
pents and scorpions remained, so that it became a dreadful 
place for persons that should have the curiofiity to visit, or 
search after its antiquities. The Euphrates, that used to run 
through the dty, having no longer a free channel, took its 
course another way, so that in « Theodoret's time there was 
nothing more than a very, little stream of water left, which 
ran across the ruins, and not meeting with a descent, or free 
passage, necessarily degenerated into a marsh. 

a A. DOS. 6Hewn)teiiithei«ign«rA]ktiNiiinM,MKoetfortoAdniD. 

e Isa. liii tl,2», rf A. D. 400. . 

e Eairhmea quondam Hfhcm ipiam medism davMebftt : mme tmen vnjm* 
cttDvenot est in aliam viun, «t per rafen roinimuf squanun meatus 0a*t. 
Theodor. in cap. I. Jerem. ver. 38, S9, 
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a In the time of Alexander the Great, the river hftd quitted 
its ordinary channel, by reason of the outlets prnd -canals 
which Cyrus had made, and of which we have already 
given an account ; these outlets, being badly stopped up, had 
occasioned a great inundaticm in the country. Alexander, 
designing to fix the seat of his ertiinre at Babylon, projected 
the bringing back of the Euphrates into its natural and for- 
mer channel, and had actuafly set his men to work. But the 
Almighty, who watched over the fulfilling of his prophecy, 
and who had declared he would destroy even to the voy re- 
mains and foot-steps of Babylon, [*' ^ I will cut off from 
*' Babylon the name and remnant."] defeated this enterprise 
by the death of Alexander, which happened soon after. It 
is easy to comprehend how, after this, Babylon being neglect- 
ed to such a degree as we have seen, its river was converted 
into an inaccessible pool, which covered the very place 
where that impious city had stood, as Isaiah had foretold : 
'* c 1 will make it pools of water.** And this was necessary, 
lest the place where Babylon had stood should be discovered 
hereafter by the course of the Euphrates. 
. VII. By means of all these changes, Babylon became an 
utter desert, and all the country round fell into the same state 
of desolation and horror ; so that the most able 'f geogra- 

Ehers at this day cannot determine the place where it stood. 
1 this manner God*s prediction was literally fulfilled : ** « I 
. '^ will make it a possession for the bittern, and pools of wa- 
" ter ; and I will sweep it with the besom of destruction, 
** saith the Lord of Hosts.** I myself, s^th the Lord, will 
examine with a jealous eye, to see if there be any remains of 
that city, which was an enemy to my name and to Jerusalem. 
I will thoro^hly sweep the place where it stood, and will 
clear it so effectuallv, by de&cmg eveiy trace of the city, that 
no person shall be able to preserve the* memory of the place 
chosen by Nimr6d, and wluch I, the Lord have aboluihed. 
'* I will sweqp it with the besom of destruction, saith the 
Lord of Hosts.** 

VIII. God was not satisfted with causing all these altera- 
tions to be foretold, but, to give the greater assurance of their 
certainty, thought fit to seal the prediction of them by an 
oath. " /The Lord of Hosts hath sworn, saying. Surely as 
** I have ^thought, so shall it come to pass ; ana as I have 
** purposed, so shall it stand." But if^we would take this 
dreadful oath in its foil latitude, we must not confine it either 
to Babylon, or to its inhabitants, or to the princes that reign- 
ed therein. The malediction relates to the whole world ; it 

« A/ritti. de tscped. Ales. I. ^ii. b Im Viv. SS. e Id. xiv. t3. 

d Nttiio omniao deitructs, itt ut tix ejui •iipeniiit rudem. Itaudnod. 
eUa.xir.2J. /'Id.xiv.Su 
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is the|;eneral anathema pronoanced against tlie wicked ; it 
is the terrible decree, by which the two cities of Babvlon and 
Jerusalem shall be sepu^ated for eve^, and an eternal divorce 
be .put between the saints and the reprobate. The Scrip- 
tures, that have foretold it, shall subsist till the day cf its exe- 
cution. The sentence is written therein, bj^ derostted, as it 
were, in the public archives of rel^;ion. " The Lord of 
'* Hosts hath sworn, saying, as I have thought, so shall it 
** come to pass ; and^ I have purposed, so shall it stand." 
What I have said of this prophecy concenung Babylon 
is almost entirely taken out of an excellent treatise upon 
Isaiah, which is still in manuscript. 

Sect. \S .-^Wkat fofUmcd uti(m the Takinff of Babylon. 

Cyrus a having entered the city in the manner we have 
described, put all to the sword that wereiound in the streets ; 
then commanded the citizens to brin^ him all their arms, 
and afberwards to shut themselves up m their houses. The 
next morning by break of day, the garrison, which ke^ 
'tike citadel, being apprised thatthe city was taken, and their 
king killed; surrendered themselves to Cyrus. Thus did 
this pfince, almost without striking a bloiw, and without ai^ 
resistance, find himself in peaceable possession of the strong- 
estplace in the wodd.' 

The first thmg he did, was to thank the gods for the suc- 
cess they had given him: and then having assembled his 
princ^al officers, he publicly applauded their course and 
prudence, their zeal and attachment to his person, and dis- 
tributed rewards to his whole army. ^ After which he 
represented to them, that the only means of preserving^ what 
thqr had acc^ired was to persevere in their ancient virtue ; 
that the proper end of victoi^ was not to give themselves 
vp to idleness and pleasure ; that, after having conquered 
their enemies by force of arms, it would be shameful to 
sofier diemselves to be overcome by the adlurements of 
pleasure ; that, in order to maintain their andent^ory, it 
behoved them to keep up amongst the Peonans at Babylon 
the same discipline they nad observed in their own country, 
aood, as a means thereto to take a particular care to give 
ttntrr duldren a good education. This, says he, will neces- 
sarily ^engage us daily to make further advances in virtue, 
as it will f^lige us to be diligent and careful in setting them 
good examples : nor will it be ea^ for them to be corrupted, 
vhed theyshMl ndther hear nor see any thing amongst us, 
but what excites them to virtue, and shaSl be continually 
employed in honourable and laudable exercises. 

a Cyiop. L ^ pb 192. b Pag. 197, tM. 
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« Cyras committed the different parts and offices of his 
government to different persons, according to thdr various 
talents and qualifications : but the care oTforming and ap- 

i pointing general officers, governors of provinces, ministers 
and ambassadors, he reserved to himseu, looking upon that 
as the proper duty and employment of a king, upon which 
depended nis glory, the success of his affairs, and the hap- 
piness and tranqmUity of his kingdom. His great talent 
was, to study the particular character of men, in order to 
place every one in his proper sphere, to give them authority 
in proportion to their merit, to make their private advance- 
ment concur with the pubUc good, and to make the whole 
macliine of the state move in so regular a manner, that 
every part should have a dependence upon, and mutually 
contribute to support each other; and that the strength of 
one should not exert itself but for the benefit and advantage 
of the rest. Each person had hvs district, and his particular 
sphere of business, of which he gave an account to another 
above him, and he s^ain to a tlurd, and so on, till by these 
different degrees duarep;ular subordination, the cognizance 
of affairs came to the king himself, who did not remain idle 
in the midst of all tlus motion, but was, as it were, the soul 
to the body of the state; which by this means he governed 
with as much ease as a father governs his private mmily. 

* When he afterwards sent governors, called Satrapae, 
into the provinces under his subjection, he would not suner 
the particular governors of places, nor the commanding 
officers of the troops, maintained for the security of the coun- 

X try, to be dependent upon those provindal governors, or to 
be subject to any one but him ; m order tlmt if any of the 
Satrapae, elate with his power or riches, made an iU use of 
his authority, there mi^ht be found witnesses and censors 
of his mal-administration within his Own government : for 
there was nothing he so carefully avoided, as the trusting 
of. any one man with an absolute power, well knowing that 
a prince will quicUy/have reason to repent his havnig ex- 
alted one person so high, that all others are thereby abased 
and kept under. 

Thus Cyrus established a wonderful order with respect 
to his military affairs, his treasury, and civil government 
« In all the provinces he had persons of approved integrity^ 
who gave him an account of every thmg that passed. ri« 
made it his principle\care to honour and reward aU such as 
dtstinguisHed themselves by their merit, or were eminent m 
any re^)ect whatever. He infinitely preferred clemency til 
martial courage, because the latter is often the cause aj 

\ Cyvoi*. L TiS. p. SM* 6 Id. 1. TiiW St9. c I4« U vw. p. 909. 
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rain and desdation to whde motions, whereas the Ibrmer is* 
always beneficent and useful « He was sensible that good 
laws contribute veiy much to the forming and preserving <£ 
good manners, but in his opinion, the pipice by his example 
was to be a Mving law to his people^: nordidhe thhikaman 
worthy to reagn over others, unless he was more wise and 
virtuous than those he governed. ^He was also persuaded, 
that the surest means for a prince to gain the re&pect of his 
courtiers, and of such as approached his person, was to 
have so much regard for them, as never to do or to say any 
thing before them contrary to tiie rules of decency and good 
manners. 

''liberality he looked upon as a virtue truly royal, nor 
did he think there was any thing great or valuaiblein riches, 
but the pleasure of distributing them to others, c *' I have 
prodigious riches," says he to his courtiers, '• I own, and I 
'* am glad the world knows it ; but you ma^ assure your- 
'* selves, they are as much yours as mme: mr to what ead 
'* should I heap up wealth ? for xsky own use, and to consume 
'* it myself? that would be impossible, if I denred it No : 
** the chief end I aim at is to have it in my power to reward 
«* those who serve the public £adthfolly, and to succour and 
" rdieve those that will accquaint me with their wants and 
" necessities." 

/Croesus one day represented to him, that by continual 
largesses he would at last make himself poor, whereas he 
mimt have amassed iniinite treasures, and have been the 
ridiest prince m the world. " And to what sum," repUed 
Cyrus, ** do you think those treasures mig;ht have amount- 
" ed ?*• Croesus named a certain sum, which was immensely 
great Cyrus thereupon ordered^ short note to be written to 
the lords of his court, in which it was agmfied to them, 
that he had occasion for money. Immediately a much larger 
sum was brought to him than Croesus had mentioned. 
" Look here," says Cyrus to him, •' here are my treasures ; 
*• the chests I keep my riches in are the hearts and affec- 
tion of my subjects.'^ 

But as much as he esteemed liberality , "he laid a still great- 
er stress upon kindness and condescenaon, affibility and 
humanity, which are equalities still more engapigj, and more 
apt to acouire the aflection of a people, wnich is properly 
to reign. For a prince to be more generous than others in 
giving, when he is infinitely more rich than they, has nothing 
in it so suiprising or ^traordinary, as to descend in a man- 
ner from the throne, and to put Wmself upon a level with 
Ms subjects. 

a p. S04. * P tOS, « F- «M. 

rf Cy^o^ I, villi ^ 2W- « P- «*• i ^' **•■ 
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«But what Cyrus preferred to all other things was the 
worship d the gods, and a respect for reli^on. Upon this 
therefore he thought himself obliged to bestow lus nrst and 
principal care,. as soon as he became more at leisure, and 
mone master of his time, by the conquest of Babylon. He 
b^;an by establishing a number of Mag^, to sing daily a 
morning service of praise to the honour of die gods, and to 
offer sacrifices, which was always practised among^ tliem 
in succeeding a"^. 

Thejprince's disposition qmckly became, as is usual, the 
prevaihng dispo^ion among his pe^le ; and his example 
became the rule of their conduct. Ther Persians, who saw 
that Cyrus's ret^ had been but one continued chain and 
series of prosperity and success, believed, that, by serving 
the gods as he did, they should be blessed ynth the like hap- 
piness and pro^rity : besides they were sensible, it was the 
surest way to please tiieir prince, and to make theh* court to 
him successfully. Cyrus, on the other hand, was extremely 
glad to find them have such sentiments of refigion, beingcon- 
vinced, that whosoever sincerely fears and worships God, 
will at the same time be fiedthful to his king, and preserve an 
inviolable attachment to his person, and to the wel&ite of 
the state. All this is excellent, but is only true and real in. 
the true religion. 

6^ Cyrus being resolved to settle his chief residence at Ba- 
bylon, a powerful city, which could not be very well affect- 
ed to him» thought it necessary, to be more cautious, than he 
had been hitherto, in regard to the safety of his person. 
The most dangerous hours fix* princes witlun their palaces, 
and the most likely for treasonable attempts upon their lives, 
are those of bathing, eating, and sleejjing. He determined 
therefore to suffer nobody to be near mm at those times, but 
such persons on whose fidelity he could absdutdy rely < and 
on this account he thought eunuchs preferable to all others ; 
because, as they had neither wives, children, nor Minifies, 
and besides were generally despised on account of the mean- 
ness of thdr binh, and the ignominy of their condition, they 
were engaged by all sorts of reasons to an entire attachment 
to thdr master, on whose life their whole fortune depended, 
and on whose account alone it was that they wete of any 
consideration. Cyrus therefore filled all the oflSces of his 
household with eunuchs ; and as this had been the practice 
before his time, fix)m thenceforth it became the general cus- 
tom of all the eastern countries. 

It is well known, that in after-times this usage prevailed 
also amongst the Roman emperors, with whoni the eunuchs 

« Cyrop. L viiL p. 204. 6 Id. I vii. p. 196. 
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were the reigning all-powerfol favourites; nor is it anv 
wonder. It was very natural for the prince, after having 
confided his person to their care, and experienced their zeal, 
fidelity, and merit, to intrust them also with the manage- 
ment of some PubUc business, and by degrees to g^ve himself 
up to them. These expert courtiers knew how to improve 
those favourable moments, when sovereigns, delivered frnn 
the weight of their dignity, which is a burden to them, be^ 
come men, and £Eimiliarize themselves with their officers. 
And by this pdicy having got possession of their masters 
minds and confidence, they came to be in great credit at 
court, to have the administration of public affdrs, and the 
disposal of employments and honours, and to arrive them- 
selves at the bluest offices and dignities in the state. 

•But the good emperors, such as Alexander Sevenis, 
held the eunuchs in abhorrence, lookine upon them as crea- 
tures sold and attached only to their fortune, and enemies 
by principle to the public good ; persons whose whde view 
vas to get possesion of the prince's mind, to keep all per- 
sons of merit from him, to conceal the knowledge of public 
buaness as much as possible from him, and to keep him shut 
up and imprisoned in a manner, withm the narrow circle of 
three or four officers, who had an entire ascendant and do- 
minion over him : Clatuientes firincifiem mmm^ et agentcB 
ttate onvma ne gtiid aciat, 

* When Cynis had given orders about every thing relating 
to the government, he resolved to show himself publicly to 
his own people, and to his newly conquered subjects, in a so- 
lemn august ceremony of religion, bv marching In a pompous 
cavalcade to the places consecrated to the gods, in order to 
oflfer sacrifices to them. In this procession Cyrus thought 
fit to display all posable splendour and magmfic^ice, to catch 
and dazzle the eyes of the people. This was the first time 
that prince ever aimed at procuring respect towsutls himself, 
not only by the attractions of virtue, says the historian, but 
by such an external pomp, as was calculated to attract the 
multitude, and worked like a c charm or enchantment upon 
their invaginations. He rrdered the superior officers of the 
Perdans and allies to attend him, and gave each of them a 
suit cf clothes after the Median fashion, that is to say, long 
garments, which hung down to the feet. These clothes were 
S various colours, all of the finest and brightest dye, and 
richly embroidered with gold and siver. Besides those that 
were for themselves, he gave them others, very splendid 
also, but less cog^, to present to the subaltern officers. It 
was on this occasion the Peraans first dressed themselves 
a lampcid. in ▼!» Alex. Screr. * Cyrop. L ▼«!. ii. S13, «»• 

e •AAA4 lai iiaT07<mT£6£iv *»«to Xj^^w ow*«. 
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after the manner of the Medes, « and began to unitate them 
in colouring their eyes, to make them appear more lively, 
and in painting their faces in order to beautify thdr complex- 
ions. 

When the day appointed for the ceremony was come» the 
whole company assembled at the king's palace by break of 
day. Four thousand of the guards, drawn up four deep» 
placed themselves in front of the palace, and 2000 on the 
two sidt» of it ranged in the same order. The whole ca- 
valry were also drawn out, the Persians on the right, and that 
of the allies on the left. The chariots of war were ranged 
half on one ade, and half on the other.' As soon as the pa- 
lace gates were opened, a great number of bulls of exquisite 
beauty were led out by four and four : these were to be sa- 
crificed to Jupiter and other gods, according to the ceremo- 
nies prescribe by the Magi. Next followed the horses, that 
were to be sacrificed to the sun. Immediately after them a 
•white chariot, crowned with flowers,' the pole of which was 
l^t : this was to be offered to Jupiter. Then came a se^ 
cond chariot of the same colour, and adorned in the same 
manner, to be ofiered to the sun. After these followed a third 
the horses of which were caparisoned with scarlet housings. 
Behind came the men who carried the sacred fire on a large 
hearth. When all these were on their march, Cyrus himself 
began to appear upon his car, with his upright tiara upon 
his head, encircled with the royal diadem. His under tunig 
was of purple mixed with white, which was a colour pecu- 
Ear to kings. Over his other garments he wore a large 
purple cloak. His hands were uncovered. A little below 
him sat his master of the horse, who was of a comely stature, 
but not so tall as Cyrus, for which reason the stature of the 
latter appeared stiU more advantageously. As soon as the 
people perceived the prince, they all fell prostrate before him» 
fuid worshipped him ; whether it was, that certain persons 
appointed on purpose, and placed at proper distances, led 
others on by their example, or that the people were moved 
to do it of their own accord, bdn^ struck with the appear- 
ance of so much pomp and magnificence, and with so many: 
awful circumstances of majesty and splendour. The Per- 
sians had never prostrated memselves in this manner beforc 
Cyrus till on this occa^on. 

When Cyrus's chariot was come out of the palace, the 
4000 guards began to march ; the other 2000 moved at the 
^me time, and placed themselves on each ^de of the chariot. 
The eunuchs, or great officers of the king's household, to the 
nuipber of 300, richly clad, with javelins in th^ hands, and 

<r Cyrop, 1, viH. j». »«. 
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mounted upon stately horses, marched imme^tely after the 
chariot. After them followed 200 led horses of the kmg's 
stable, each of them having embroidered famiture, and bits 
of ^d. Next came the Pei*sian cavalry, divided into ftjur 
bodies, each consisting of 10,000 men; then the Median 
horse, and after those the cavidry of the allies. The chariots 
of war, four abreast, marched in the rear, and closed the prd- 
cesskm. 

When they came to the fields ccxisecrated to the g^s, they 
offered their sacrifices, first to Jupiter, and then to the sun« 
To the hoQOor of the first were burnt, bulls, and to the ho- 
nour <tf the second horses. They likewise sacrificed aamt 
victims to the earth, according to the appointment of the Ma- 
* ; then to the demi-gods, the patrons and protectors of « 
'^ria. ' ' 

In order to recreate the people after this grave and solemn 
ceremony, Cyrus thought fit that it should. conclude with 
games, and horse and chariot-races. The place where they 
were was large and spacious. He ordered a certain portion of 
it to be markol out, about the quantity of five ^ stadia, and pro- 
posed prizes for the victors of each nation, which were to en- 
counter separately, and among themselves. He himself won 
the prize m the Persian horse-races, for nobody was so com- 
plete an horseman as he. The chariots ran but two at a time, 
one against another. 

This kind of racing continued a long time afterwards 
amongst the Persians, except only that it was not always at- 
tended with saciifices. All the ceremonies being ended, they 
returned to the city in the same order. 

c Some days after, Cyrus, to celebrate the victory he had 
obtained in the horse-races, gave a great entertainment to all 
his chief officers, as well foreigners as Medes and Persians. 
They had never yet seen any thin^ of the kind so sumptuous 
and magnificent. At the conclusions of the feast he made 
every on« a noble present ; so that they all went home with 
tiearts overflowing with joy, admiration, and gratitude : and 
all-powerfiil as he was, master of all the East, and so many 
kingdoms, he did not think it derogatory to his majesty to 
conduct the whole company to the door of his apartment*. 
Such were the manners and' behaviour of those ancient times, 
when men understood how to unite great simplicity with thQ 
highest degree of human grandeur. 

a Amonir the ancientc, Syria is oft.en put for Anyria. ,,^ 

* A little above half a mjip. c Cyrop. L vui. p. 220^-224. 
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ARTICLE in. 

THE HISTORY OF CYRUS, FROM THE TAKING OF ffABT- 
LOW TO THiC TIME OF HIS DEATH. 

Cyrus findinff himself master of all the East, by the taking 
of Rabylon, did not imitate the escample of most other con- 
querors, who sully the glory of their victories by a vcduptu- 
COS and effeminate life ; to which ihsy fimcy thc^ may justly 
abandon themselves after their past toils, and the long course 
of hardships they have gone trough. He thou^t it incum- 
bent u^on him to maintam his rcnutadcn by the same me^ 
thods he had acquired it, that is, by a pmdent conduct, by a 
laborious and active life, and a constant application to the du- 
ties of his high station. 

Sect. I. 

JOyrus takes a Journey into Persia, At his return frmn 
thence to Babylon he forms a Plan of GtruermnenXfor the 
Vfhele Empire, Daniel's Credit and Potver, 

•When Cyrus judged he had sufficiently regulated his 
affairs at Babylon, he thought proper to take a journey into 
Penda. In his way thither, he went through Media, to visit 
his uncle Cyaxares, to whom he carried very munificent 
presents, telling him at the same time that he would find a 
a noble palace at Babylon, all ready prepared for him, when- 
ever he would please to go thither ; and that he was to look 
upon that city as his own. Indeed Cyrus, as long as his un- 
cle lived, held the empire only in co-partnership with him, 
though he had entirely conquered and acquir^ it by his 
own valour. Nay, so fsar did he carry his complaisance, that 
he let his uncle enjoy the first rank. * This is the Cj^xares 
who is called in Scripture Darius the Mede ; and we shall 
find, that under his reign, wWeh lasted but two years, Da- 
niel had several revelations. It appears that Cyrus, when 
he returned from Persia, carried Cyaxares with him to Ba- 
bylon. 

When they were arrived there, they concerted together a 
scheme of government for the whole empire. ^ They divid- 
ed it Bito 120 provinces. <* And that the prince's 'orders 
might be conveyed with the greater expedition, Cyrus caus- 
ed post-houses to be erected at proper distances, where the 
couriers, that travelled day and night, found horses alwa}^ 
ready, and by that means performed their journeys with in- 

a Cyrop. 1. viii. p. S27. b A. M. 3M0. Am. J. C. S38». 

c Dan. vi. 1. d Cyrop. 1. viii, p. S32. 
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credible dispatch. « The government of these pixnrince^ was 
given to those persons that had assisted Cyrus most, and ren- 
dered him the greatest serdce in the war. * Over these go- 
vernors were appointed tiiree superintendants, who were 
always to reside at court, and to whom the governors were 
to ^ve an account from thne to time of every thing that pass- 
ed in their respective provinces, and from whom they were 
to receive the prince's orders and instructions ; so tl^at these 
three principal ministers had the superintendency over, and 
the chief administration of, the great affairs of the whde em- 
pire. Of these three, Daniel was made the chief. He 
h^hly deserved such a preference, not only on account of his 
great wisdom, which was celebrated throughout all the East, 
and had appeared in a distinguished manner at Bdshazzar's 
feast, but likewise on account of his great age, and consum- 
mate experience. For at that time it was full 67 years, 
from the fourth of Nabuchodonosor, that he had been em- 
ployed as prime minister of the kings of Babylon. 

«-As this distinction made him the second J)erson in the em- 
pire, ahd placed him immediately under the king, the other 
courtiers conceived so great a jealousy of him, that they con- 
spired to destroy him. As there was no hold to be taken of 
of him; unless it were on account of the law of his God, to 
which they knew him inviolably attached, they obtained an 
edict from Daiius, whereby all persons were forbidden to ask 
any thing whatsoever, for the space of thirty days, either pf 
any eod, or any man, save (rf the king ; and that upon pain 
of being cast into the den of lions. Now, as Darnel was 
saying his usual prayers, with his fiace turned towards Jeru- 
salem, he was surprised, accused, and cast mto the den of 
lions. But bdi^ miraculously preserved, and commg out 
safe and unhurt, his accusers were thrown in, and immediate- 
ly devoured by those animals. This event stiU augmented 
Daniel's credit and rq)utation. , . , 

d Towards the end of the same year, which was reckcMi- 
ed the first of Darius the Mede, Daniel, knowing by the 
computation he made, that the 70 years of Jud^ s captivity, 
determined by the prophet Jeremiah, were drawing towards 
an end, prayed earnestly to God, that he would vouchsafe 
to remember his people, rebuild Jerusalem, and k»k with 
an eye of mercy upon his holy city, and the sanctuary he 
had placed the^in. Upon which the angel Gal)nel assured 
hnn m a viaon, npt only of the deUverance of the Jews from 
, their temporal captivity, but likewise of another deliverance 
much more cona^rable, namdy, a dehverance from the 
^ndage of sin and Satan, wWch God would procure^to h$s 
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church, and which Was to be accompllBhed at the end of 70 
weelLs, that were to elapse from the time the order should 
be given for the rebuildii^ of Jenisalem, that Ls after the 
space of 490 years. For, takmg each day for a year, accord- 
ing to the hmguage sometimes used in Holy Scripture, 
those 70 weeks of years made up exactly 490 years. 

o Cyrus, upon hu return to Babylon, had given orders lor 
all his forces to join him there. On the general review 
made of them, he found they consisted of 120,000 horse, of 
2,000 chariots armed with scythes, and 600,000 foot. When 
he had furnished the garrisons With so many of them as 
were necessary for the defence of the several parts of the 
empire, he marched with the remainder into Syria, where 
he regulated the affairs of that province, and then subdued 
all those countries, ^ far as the Red S^ and the confines 
of iEtliiopia. 

It was probably in this interval of time, that Daniel was 
cast into the den of lions, and miraculously delivered inm 
them, as we have just now related. 

Perhaps in the same interval also were those famous 
pieces ot gold coined, which are called Darics, from the 
name of Darius the Mede, wluch for their fineness and 
beauty were for severM ages preferred to all other mooe} 
throughout the whole East. 

Sect. II. 

jyie Beginning of the united Emfiire of the Persians and 
Medes, Tfiejamous Edict of Cyrus, DanieVa Profihecks, 

Here properly speaking, begins the empire of the Persians 
and Medes, uiuted under one and the same authority. This 
empire, from Cynis^ the first king and founder of it, to 
Darius Codomannus, who was vanquished by Alexander 
the Great, lasted for the space of 206 years, namely, from 
the year oif the world 3468 to the year 3674. But in this 
volume I propoae to speak only of the first three kbgs; 
and little remains to he said of the founder of this new em- 
pire. 

. A Cyrus. Cyaxares dying at the end (rf two years, and 
Cambyses likewise ending his days in Persia, Cyrus return- 
ed to Babylon, and took upon him the govemment of the 
empire. 

«? The years of Cyrus's reign are computed diflfercndjr. 
Some make it 30 years, begituiing from his first setting out 
from Persia, at the head (tt an army to succour his imcle 

a Cyrop. 1. tIU, p, U3> 6 A. M. 3468. Ant. J. C. «& 

cCi&Ki.deDtT.ii.M.' 
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Cyaxares : others make the duration of it to be but seven 
years, because they date it only from the time, when, by 
the death of Cyaxares and Cambyses, he became sole mo> 
narch of the whole empire. 

In the first of these seven years precisely expired the ^Oth 
year of the Babvlonish ci^vity, when Cyrus published the 
iainous edict, whereby &e Jews were permitted to return to 
Jerusalem. There is no question but this edict was obtained 
by the care and solidtations of Daniel, who was in great credit 
and authority at court. That he fni^t the more effectually 
induce the kmg to grant him this request, he showed him 
undoubtedly the prophecies of Isidah ", wherein, above 200 
years before his birth, he was marked out by name, as a 
prince appointed by God, to be a gi*eat conqueror, uid to 
reduce a multitude of nations under his dominion ; and at 
the same time to be the deliverer of the captive Jews, bv or- 
dering their temple to be rebuilt, and Jerusalem and Judea 
to be repossessed by thdr ancient inhabitants. I think it may 
not be improi3er in this place to insert that edict at length, 
which is certainly the most glorious circumstance in the 1^ 
of C3a^s, and for which it may be presumed God had en- 
dowed him with so many heroic virtues, and blessed bint 
with such an uninterrupted series of victories and success. 

"A In the first year of Cyrus, king of Persia, that the word 
" of the Lord by the moudi of Jeremiah might be fulfilled^ 
" the Lord stirred up the spuit of Cyrus, king of Persia, that 
" he made a proclamation throughout all his Idngdom, and 
•• put it also m writing, saying. Thus saith Cyrus, king of 
** Per^^ the Lord God of heaven bath given me all the 
^' kingdoms of ti^e earth, and he hath charged me to build 
'* him a house at Jerusalem, which is in JudaL Who is there 
** among you ofaU his people? his God be with him, and let 
'*' him go up to Jerusalem, which is in Judah, and bufld the 
^* house of the Lord God of Israel, (he is the God) which is 
''in Jerusalem. And whosoever remaineth in an^ place. 
" where he sojoumeth, let the men of his place hdp him with 
" silver, and with gold, and with goods, and with beasts, be- 
" side the fireewill ofiaring for the house of God that is in 
'' leruKdem '* 

Cyrus restored at the same time to the Jews all the ves- 
sels of the temple of the Lord, wluch Nabuchodonosor had 
brought from Jerusalem, and placed in the temple of his «id. 
Shortly after the Jews departed, under the conduct of Zo- 
robabel, to return into then: own country. 

cThe Samaritans, who had kmg been the declared ene- 
mies of the Jews, dtd aU they po^ly could to hinder the 

a Jn. lUv. 4y, A SsM. i. X--4 c E^* it. 1-f < 
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bufltog of the temple ; and though they could not alter Cy- 
rus's decree, yet they 96 fer prevaaed by bribes and under- 
hand dealings with the ministers and other officers concern- 
ed therein, as to obstract the execution of it ; so that for 
several years the building went on very slowljr. 

« It seems to have been through grief at seeing the execu- 
tion of this decree so long retarded, that in the third year of 
Cyrus, in the first month of that year, Daniel gave himself 
up to mourning and fasting for tlu-ee weeks together. He 
was then near the river Tigris in Persia. When this time 
of Casting was ended, he saw the vision concerning the suc- 
cession d[ the kings of Persia, the empire of the Macedonians, 
and the conquests of the Romans. This revelation is related 
in the tenth, eleiventh, and twelfth chapters of the prophecies 
of Daniel, of which I shall soon speak. 

b By what we find in the concluaon of the last chapter, 
we liave reason to conjecture, that he died sqon affcer ; and 
indeed his great age makes it unlikely that he could live 
much longer ; for at this time he must have been at least 85 

} rears of age, if we suppose him to have been twelve when 
le was carried to Babylon with the other captives ; and 
^ome suppose him to have been eighteen years <« age at that 
time : from that early age he had given proofis df wisdom 
xnore than human, in the judgment of Susannah. He was 
ever afterwards very much esteemed by all the princes who 
reigned at Babylon, and was always employed by them with 
distinction in the administration of their affairs. 

Daniel's wisdom did, not only reach to things divine and 
political, but also to arts and sciences, and particularhf to that 
of architecture. ^ Josephus speaks of a famous edince built 
by him at Susa '^y in the manner of a castle, which he says 
still subsisted in his time, and finished with such wooderfiil 
art, that it then seemed as fresh and beautiful, as if it had 
been but newly built. Within this palace, the Persian and 
Parthian kings were usually buried ; and for the sake df the 
founder, the keeping of it was committed to one of the Jewi^ 
nation, even to the time of Josephus. It was a common tra- 
dition in those parts for many s^;es, that Daniel died in that^ 
city «, and there they show his monument even to this day. 
It is certain, that he used to go thither from time to time, 
and lie himself tells us, that /'**he did the king's bu^ness 
" there," that is, was governor for the king of Babylon. 

A A. M. 3470. Ant J. C. SU. Dan. x. 1—3. 

b But i!o thou tby way till the end be; for thou shalt rest« alhd itaod iu tliy 
let at the end oi the days. Dan. xii. IS. 

c Antiq 1.x. cap -2 

r/ So it ought to be read, aceordini; to St Jerom, who relates the same ftet ; 
Com. in Dan. viii. i, and not Ecbatana, at it h now read in the text of Joaephtfs. 

' Now eaikd Tutor. • / Dan riii. S9, 
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BCFLECTIONS UPON DANI£L'J( PROPHKCIES. 

I have hitherto deferred making any reflections upon the 
prophecies of Daniel, which certainly to any reasonable mind 
are a very convincing proof of the truth oi our religion. • I 
shall not dwell upon that which personally related to Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and foretold in what manner, for the punish- 
ment of his pride, he should be reduced to the condition of 
the beasts ot the field, and after a cert^un number of years, 
restored again to his understanding and to his throne. It is ' 
well known, the thing happened exactly according to Daniel's 
prediction : the Idng himself relates it in a declaration, ad- 
dressed to all the people and nations of his empire. Was it 
possible for Daniel to ascribe such a manifesto or proclama- 
tion to Nebuchadnezzar, \f it had not been genuine ; to speak 
of it, as having been sent mto all the provinces, if nobody 
had seen it ; and in the midst of Babylon, that was fuU of 
both Jews and Gentiles, to publish an attestation of so im- 
portant a matter, and so injurious to the king, the ^sehood 
of which must have been notorious to all the world ^ 

I shall content myself with representing very briefly, and 
under one and the same point of view, the prophecies, of 
Daniel, which designate the succession of the four great em- 
pires, and wWch for that reason have an essential and neces- 
sary relation to the subject-matter of this work, which is no 
other than the history of those very empires. 

*The first of these prohecies was occasioned by the dream 
Nd)uchadnezzar had, of an image composed of different 
metals, gold, silver, brass, and iron; which image was bro- 
k^ m pieces, and beaten as small as dust, by a little stone 
from the mountam, which afterwards became itself a moun- 
^ of extraordinaiy height and magnitude. This dream I 
have already recited at large «. 

About 50 years after, f* the same Daniel saw another visaon, 
very like that which I 'have just been speaking of: this was 
^ viaon of the four lai^ beasts, which came out of the sea. 
The first was like a lion, and had earie's wings ; the second 
was like a bear ; the third was like a leopard, which had four 
heads; the fourth and last, still more stt-ong and terrible than 
we other, had great iron teeth ; it devoured and brake in 
pieces, and stamped the residue with his feet. From the- 
roidst of the ten horns, which this beast had, there came up 
a little one, which had eyes like those of a man, and a mouth 
faking great things, and this horn became greater than the^ 

aDnkiv * Id n. 

'Voi.ii.bookiii.eh.ii. 

° Tiw ^ffti tke flm KU of BddnaVt U« «f Bibylo^ PPQ. ^ 
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other : the same horn made war with the saints, and pre* 
vafled against them, until the Ancient of Days, that is, the 
everlasting God, came, and sitting upon his throne, surround- 
ed with a tl lousand miUions of angels, pronounced an irrever- 
sible judgment upon the four beasts, whose time and dura- 
tion he had determined, and g:ave the Son of man power over 
all the nations, and all the tribes, an everlasting power and 
dominion which shall not pass away and a kingoom which 
shall not be destroyed. 

It is generally ^reed, that these two visions, the one of the 
image composed o£ Afferent metals, the other of the four 
beasts that came out of the sea, signified so many different 
monarchies, which were to succeed one another, were to be 
successively destroyed by each other, and were all to give 
place to the eternal empire of Jesus Christ, for whom alone 
they had subsisted. It is also agreed, that these four mo- 
narchies were those of the Babylonians, of the Persians and 
Medes united, of the Macedonians, and the a Romans. This 
is plainly demonstrated by the very order of their succession. 
But where did Daniel see this succession and this order ^ 
"VVho could reveal the changes of empires to him, but He only 
who is the Master of times and monarchies, who has deter- 
mined every thing by his own decrees, and who by a super- 
natural revelation impaits the knowledge of them to whom 
he pleases ? * 

'^ In the following chapter this prophet still speaks with 
greater clearness and precision ; for after having represented 
the Persian and Macedonian monarchies under the figure of 
two beasts, he thus expounds his meaning in the plainest 
manner : the ram, which hath two unequal horns, represents 
the king of the Medes and Persians; the goat, which .over- 
throws and tramples him under his feet, is the king of the 
Grecians ; and the great horn, which that animal has be- 
tween his eyes, represents the first king and founder of that 
monarchy. How did Daniel see that the Persian empire 
should be composed of two different nations, Medes and Per- 
sians ; arid that this empire should be destroyed by the pow- 
er of the Grecians ? How did he foresee the rapidity of Alex- 
ander's conquests, which he so aptly describes, by saying, 
that " he touched not the ground r * How did he learn, that 
Alexander should not have any successor equal to himself, 
and that the first monarch of the Grecian empire should be 

a Some interpreters, instead of the Romans, pat the kingy of Syria and 
Kf ypt< Alexanders^s tucceiiors. 

b He ehangech the times and the seasons ; he removeth and setteth up kingb 
He revealeth the deep and secret things ; and the light dwelleth with hiw. 
Dan. ii. ai, 33b c Dan* viii, 
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likewise the most powerful ? By what other fight tlian 
that of divine revelation could he discover that ^exander 
would have no son to succeed him ; that his empire would be 
dismembered and divided Into four principal kingdoms ; and 
his successors would be of his nation, but not of his blood ;. and 
that out of the ruins of a monarchy so suddenly formed, seve- 
ral states would be established, of which some would be in the 
east, others in the west, some in the south, and others in the 
north? 

The particulars of the facts foretold in the remainder of 
the ei^th, and in the eleventh chapter, are no less astonish- 
ing. How could Daniel, in Cyrus s reign 6, foretel, that the 
fourth of Cyrus's successors <^ should gather together all his 
forces, to attack the Grecian states ? How could this prophet, 
who Hved so long before the times of the Maccab^, par- 
ticularly describe all the persecutions which Antiochus would 
bring upon the Jews ; the manner of his abolishing the sacri- 
fices, which were daily oflered in the temple of Jerusalem ; 
the ^rofanaticxi of that hdy place, by setting up an idol 
therdn ; and the vengeance which God would inflict on him 
for it? *' How could he, in the first year of the Persian em- 
pire, foretel the wars, which Alexander's successors would, 
make with one another, in the kingdoms of Syria and Egypt, 
their mutual invasions of one another's territories, their insin • 
cerity in thdr treaties and their marriage-alliances, which 
would only be made to cloak thdr fraudulent and perfidious 
designs? 

I leave to the intelligent and religious reader to draw the 
conchmon, which natiirally results from these predictions of 
Daniel ; for they are so dear and express, that Porphyry *, 
a professed enemy of the Christian religion, could iind no 
other way of disputing the divine origin of them, than by pre- 
tending, that they were written after the events, and rather 
a narration of things past, than a prediction of things to 
come. 

Before I conclude this article of Daniel's prophecies, I 
must desire the reader to remark, what an opposition the 
Holy Ghost has put between the empires of the world and 
tjie kingdom of Jesus Christ. In the former, every thing 
spears great, splendid, and magnificent. Strength, power, 

a And a migfaty kine ihall •uml up, that ahall nile ^ith grrat dominion : 
aid bis kingdom stell be divided towanb tte four winds df heaTcn, and not to. 
his posterity, nor acooiding to his dominion, which he ruled. IHm. xi. 3, 4. 
four kingdoms shall stand up. out of the nati,on, but not in his power. Dan.^. 

d'sehoU, there ihall stand up jet three kings in Persia, and the fourth shall 
be far richer than they all ; and by his strength through lus nehat he shall tur 
ap all Mgidnst the realm of Greeia. Dan. ». % 

e Xerxes. d Dan. xt. 5— «5. 

e 3* H\^mt& profit «4 Pqip. ^Q P^jD. 
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filoiy , and majeshr seem to be their natural atteDdants. In 
Uiem we easify discern those great warriors, those fexnoos 
conquerors, those thunderbolts of war, who spread terror 
ever^ where, and whom nothing could vrithstand. But then 
th^ are represented as wfld beasts, as bears, lions, and leo- 
pan]% whose sole attribute b to tear in pieces, to devour, and 
to destroy. What an image and picture is tiiis of conquer- 
ors ! How admirably does it instruct us to lessen the ide^ 
we are sq;>t to form, as well of empires^ as then: founders or 
^vemors ! 

In the empire of Jesus Christ it is quite otherwise. Let 
qs consider its origin and iirst rise, or carefiiUy examine its 
progress and growth at all times, and we shall find, that 
weakness and meanness (if I may be allowed to say so) have 
always outwardly been its strikine characteristics. It is the 
leaven, the grain of mustard-seed, the little stone cut out of 
the mountain. And yet in reality there is no true greatness 
but in this empire. The eternal Word is the founder and 
the king thenwC All the thrones of the earth come to pay 
homage to his, smd to bow themselves before him. The end 
of lus reign is the salvation of mankind ; it is to make them 
eternally nappy , and to form to himself a nation of saints and 
just persons, who are all of them so many kings and con- 
querors. It is for thdr sakes only, that the whole world doUi 
^bsist ; and when the number of them shall be complete^ 
f ^' Then," says St. Paul, ** cometh the end and consummatioa 
'* of all tlungs, when Jesus Christ shall have delivered up the 
** kingdom to God, even the Father ; when he shall have put 
*^ down aU rule, and all authority and power." 

Can a writer who sees in the prophecies of Daniel that 
the several empires of the world, after having subsisted thf 
time determined for them by the Sovereign Disposer of 
kingdoms, do all terminate and centre in the empire of Jesus 
Christ ; can a writer, I say, anudst all these pro&ne objects, 
forbear turning his eyes now and then towards that great 
and divine one, and not have it always in view, at least at & 
(Hstance^ as th^ end £Uid consummation of all others ? 

Sect. HI. 

Jlic last Teara of Cyrus, The Death of that Prince. 

& Let us return to Cyrus. Being equally beloved hy hl^ 
own natural subjects, and by those of the conquered nations, 
he peaceably enjoyed the fruits of his labours and victories. 
His empire was bounded on the east by the river Indus, on 
the north by the Caspian and Euxine seas, on the weat by 

a 1 Cor. X7. St. « CTTvp. ]. Tin. p. 23S, &r. 
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tlie.£eean9ett,aBidon 'Hit south tnr Eltuopia and the tea 
cf Arabia. He cajtaMwhed his icMenoe in the midat of all 
these countries, spcndliffi generally seven months of tiie 
year at Babykn» in the winter seaaon, because of die warmth 
of thalctimate; three months atSusainthe spring time, 
and two months at Ecbatana, during the heat of the sum- 
mer. 

Seven ^ears being spent in this state of tranqQility» Cyrus 
fetnmed into Peiw, tat the seventh time from his accessian 
to the whole monarchy: and tins shofws, that he used to go 
regularly into Persia once 8-year. Cambyses had been now 
dead fitr some time, and Cyrus himsdf was grown prettr 
old, being at this time about 70 years of age; 30of whicn 
had cJopsed since his bdng first made general of the Per- 
sian fcraa, nine from the taking of Sabykn, and seven 
from his b^;inning to reign akne after the death of Cyax- 
ares. 

To die very lastsheeqofeda vigoroas slate of health, 
li^iich was the finiil of his sober and temperate life. And 
vriiereas they, whogive themselves vp to dirank«me«n and 
d e ba uche ry, often red all the infirmities of age, even wMbt- 
they are youne, Cyrus, on the contMry* in a very advanced 
age« enjoyeda&the vigour and advantages of youdi. 

When he perceived the time of hli death to draw nigh, he 
Qidered his children, and the chief officers of the state, to 
be asssembled about him ; and, alber havine thanked the 
^pis fyr all tiieir fiivours towards him throu^ the course 
of his l]fe» and implored the like ptotection nr his diiLdren^ 
his eounUy, and his friends, he declared his eldest son, Cam- 
bvses, his successor, and left the other, whoae name was 
Tanaoxapes, several very considerable governments. He 
g^ve them both excdieot instructions, by representing to 
tbem, that the mam strength and support if the throoe was 
neither the vast extent of countries, nor the number of forces* 
nor immense riches ; but a due respect fir the gods, a godi 
understan&g between brethren, and the art of acquiring 
and preserving true and fidthfiil friends. *' I conjure you 
*' therdbre,'' said he, ** my dear Children, in the name of 
*' the godsy to remect »nd love one another, if you mean 
** to retsun any aesu:e to please me in future. For I do 
" not think you will esteem me to be no longer any thing, 
^ because you will not see me after my death. You never 
^ saw my soul to this instant : you must have known how- 
"ever by its actions that it really existed. Do you be- 
'' Ueve, that honours would still be paid to those whose- 

t rip M i dum Mtitte»et. nsnt le unqiMini MaiiMe teneeuitem nr~ '~' "— **^ 
VQJ..II. F 
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** bodies are now but ashes, if tiheir sends had no longer 
•• arty being or power ? No, no, my sons. I could never ima- 
^ gine, that the soul only lived whflst m a mortal body, and 
*' died when sraarated from it. But if I mistake, and no- 
*' thing of me shall remain after death, at least fear the ^ods» 
** who never die, who see all things, and whose power ts in- 
^ *• finite. Fear them, and let that fear prevent you from ever 
** doing, or deliberating to do, any tWng contrarv to i^ligioQ 
•• and justice. Next to them, fear mankind, ana the ages to 
*' come. The gods have not buried you in obscurity, but 
** have exposed you upon this great theatre to the view of 
•* the whole universe. If your actions are guiltless and up- 
** right, be assured they will augment your glory and pow- 
** er. As to my body, my sons, when life has ibrsaketi it, 
•* enclose it neitner in gold nor salver, nor any other matter 
'* whatsoever. Restoiie it immediately to the earth. 
" Can it be more happy than in being blended, and in a man- 
" ner incorporated with the benefactress, and common rao- 
" ther of human kind ?" After having given his hand to be 
kissed by all that were present, finding himself at the point oi 
death, he added these last wcntls : ** Adieu, dear cmldren ;. 
•• may your lives be hsippy ; carry my last remembrance 
" to your mother. And for you, my faithfttl friends, as well 
** absent as present, receive this last ferewell, and may yoa 
" live in peace." After having said this, he covered Iris fiace, 
and died equally lamented by all his people. 

«* The order pven by Cyrus to restore his body to 
the earth, is, m my opimon, very remarkable. He would 
nave thought it disgraced and injured, if enclosed in gold or 
silver. Restore it to the earth, says he. Where 
did that prince learn, that it was from thenCe it derived its 
original ? Behold one of those precious traces of tractition as 
old as the world. Cyrus, after having done good to his sub- 
jects during his whole life, demands to be incorporated with 
the earth, that benefectress of the human race, to perpe- 
tuate that good, in some measure, even after his death. 

character and praise of gyrus. 

Cyrus may justly be considered, as the wisest conqueror,, 
and the most accompUshed prince mentioned in profane his- 
tor}\ He was possessed of all the qualities requisite to fornx 
a great mdh ; wisdom, moderation, courage, magnanimit}'-,. 
noble sentiments, a wonderful ability in managing men's tem- 
pers and gainiag their affections, a thorough knowledge of all 
the parts of the military art as fer as that age had carried it,, 
a vast extent of genius and capacity for forming, and an equal 

a A.M.347i», AAb}*C.5i9, 
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cteadiness and prudence lor executing the greatest pro- 
jects. 

It is very commoi for those heroes, who shine in the field, 
;uid make a great figure in the time of action, to ma^ebut a 
yery. poor one upon other occasions, and in matters of a dif- 
ferent nature. We are astonished when we see them akxie 
and without their armies, to find what a d^Slb^nce there is 
between a general and a great man ; to see what low senti- 
ments and mean actions they are capable of in private 1^ ; 
how they are influenced by jealousy, aud governed by inte- 
rest ;. how ' disagreeable and odious they render themselves 
by their haughty deportment and arrogance, which they thmk 
necessary to preserve their authority, and which oidy serve 
to make them hated and despised. 

Cyrus had none of these defects. He appeared always 
the same, that is, always great, even in the most indifferent 
matters. Being assured of his greatness, of which real merit 
was the fiiundatian and support, he thought of nothinc; more 
tiian to render himself affable, and easy of access ; and what- 
ever he seemed to lose by this condescendmg, humble de- 
meanour, was abundantly compensated by the cordial affec- 
tion and sincere respect it procured him from his peq>le. 

Never was any prince a greater master of the art of in- 
sbiuation, so necessary for those that govern, and yet so Ut- 
tle understood or practised. He knew perfectly what ad- 
vantages may residt from a single word nghtly timed, from 
an obliging carriage, from a command tempered with reason, 
boESk a little praise in granting a &vour, and from softening 
a tefusal with expressions of concern and good-wilL Hia 
history abounds with beauties of this kind. 

He was rich in a sort of wealth which most sovereigns 
vant, who are possessed of every thing but faithful friends, 
»d whose indigence in that particular is concealed by the 
splendour and affluence with which they ^re surrounded. 
• Cyrus was beloved, because he himsdf had a love for 
others : for has a man any friends, or does he deserve to have 
any, when he himself is void of friendship ? Nothing affects 
us more, than to see in Xenophon, the manner in which Cy- 
nis lived and ccHiversed with his friends, always preserving 
as much dignity, as was requisite to keep up a due decorum, 
and yet infinitely removed from that ill-judged haughtiness, 
vhich deprives the great of the most innocent and agreeable 
pleasure in life, that of conversing freely and sociably with 
persons of merit, though of an inferior station. 

The use he made of his .friends, may serve as a perfect 
model to aU persons in authority. * His friends had receiv- 
ed fix>m him not only the liberty, but an express oommand 

M Habet amieos, qnUi amieot ipae ei. VaMg. Ti^an. 
^ Ptet.LBi.de Lege p. 694. 
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t»tdl him whatever they tfaoui^ And thoi^ he wa« 
much superior to all his officers in understanding, yet he 
never undertook any thing, without asking thdr advice: and 
whatever was to be done, iR^ether it was to refiorm. any 
thing in the government, to make changes in the army, or to 
Ibrm a new enterprise, he would always have every man 
speak his senttmeats, and would often make use of tiiena to 
correct his own : so different was he from the person men- 
tioned by Tackus, • who thought it a sufficient reason for 
meeting the most excellent project or advice, that it did not 
proceed from himself : carum^ guamvia cgregu^ quod ifise 

^ Cicero observes, that, during the whole time of Cyrus's 
government he was never h^rd to speak one rough or 
anery word : oi)u» ntmmo m imfierio nemounquam varbum 
uimm aafieriuM atidivit. What a great encomium for a prince 
is comprehended in that short sentence ! Cyrus must have 
been a very great master of himself to be able, in the midst 
of so much agitation, and in spite of all the intoxicating effects 
ei sovereign power, always to (Heserve his mind in such a 
state of calmness and composure, as that no crosses, dtsap- 
pcHntments, or unforeseen accidents should ever ruffle its 
tranquillity, or provoke him to utter any harsh or offensive 
•jmression. 

But, what was still greater in lum, and mc»« truly royal 
than all this, was his stedfost persuasion, that all his Libours 
and endeavours ought to tend to the happiness of bis people ; 
^ and that it was not by the splendour ofriches, by pompoas 
equipages, luxurious living, or a magnificent table, that a king 
ought to distinguish himself from has subjects, but by a supe- 
riority of merit in evenr kind, and particularly by a constant 
iodefatigaUe care ana vigilajice to promote their interests, 
and secure thepublic wel£u« and tranquillity. '' He said him- 
self one day, as he was discoursing with his courtiers upon 
the duties of a king, that a prince ought to consider hioiself 
as a shepherd^; (tbit image under which both sacred and 
pro&ne antiqiuty r^resented good kings) and that he oi^ht 
to have the same vigilance, care, and gooAiess. Tt is his 
'' duty,*' says he, " to watch that his pei^e may live in safety 
<* and quiet ; to burden lumself with anxieties and cares, tbat 
** th^ may be exempt from them ; to choose whatever 
<< is salutary for them, and remove what is hurtful and preyu- 
** dicial; to place his deli^^tin seeing them increase smdmul* 
" tiply, and valiantly expose his own person in th^ defioice 

a Hist. L i. e. 28. b Lib. i. Epltt. 9. ad q. finMiem* 

c Cyroii. 1 i. p. tT,_ d Cyron. I. viii. p. Si«. 

e «* Thou sbillt fiBtd my people,*! iiid Ood to David. ¥s«n.T..9, Q^ 
l^veUlOvi Hbmer, in many plaOHb 
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" and protecdon. This,** says he, '* is the natural idea, and 
** the just iinap;e of a good kine. It is reasonable at the same 
** time, that his subjects should render him a]l the service he 
'* stands in need of; but it is still more reasonable, that he 
**' should labour to make them happy ; becatse it is for that 
" very end that he is their kmg, as much as it is the end and 
** office of a shepherd to take care d[ his ilock.'* 

Indeed, to be the commonwealth's guardian, and to be 
]dng ; to be for the people, and to be their sovereign, is but 
one said the same thing. A man is bom for others, when he 
is bom to govern, because the reason and end of gov^min^ 
others is only to be usefol and serviceable to them The 
very basis and foundation of the condition of princes is, not to 
be for themselves ; the very character of their greatness is, 
that they are consecrated to the public good. They may^ 
properly be considered as light, which is placed on h^h only* 
to diffiise and shed its beams on every thing below. Are such 
sentiments as these any disparagement to the dignity of the 
regal stated 

It was bjr the concurrence of all these vutues that Cyrus 
succeeded m founding such an extensive empire in so short a 
time ; that he peaceably enjoyed the fraits of his conquests 
for several years; that he made himself so much esteemed 
and beloved, not only by his own natural subjects, but by all 
the nations he had conquered ; that after his death he was uni- 
rersally regretted as the common fiather of all the people. 

We ought not to be surprised, th^ Cyrus was so accom- 
plished in every virtue (it will easily be understood, that I 
speak only of pagan virtues), because we know it was God 
himself who had formed him to be the instrament and agent 
of his gracious designs towards his peculiar peo{^ 

When I say that God himself had formed this prince, I do 
not mean that he did it by any sensible miracle, nor that he 
immediately made him such as we admire him in the ac- 
counts we have ot him in history. God ^ve him a happy 
dispoffltion, and implanted in his mind the seeds of all the no- 
blest qualHies, (fisposing his heart at the same time to aspire 
after the most excellent and sublime virtues. But above aH 
be took care that this happy genius should be cultivated by a 
good education, and by that means be prepared for the great 
deagns for which he intended him. We may venture to say, 
without fear of being mistaken, that the greatest excellencies. 
in Cyrus were owing to his educatioii; where the confound- 
ing him, in some sort, with the rest of the subjects, and the 
keeping him under the same subjection to the authority of 
his teachers, served to eradicate that pride, which is sonatu- 
ralto princes; taught him to hearken to advice, and t6 obpy 
p2 
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ttefoce hecttme toconmaMi; inaredlihn.tehaidflh|3 mmA 
toil; accutomedhimtoteaiperanoeaiidsQbiiely; «M,iBa 
Word, tendered him sach as we hanre aeoi him thfoii|^iaQt 
his whole ooriduot, i^enlk, modest, affable, oUkaBg[, oompas- 
sionate; aneQ#ny t>oaUhixarfaiidpride,andstifl«iote80 
toflattny. 

It must be coniesaed, that sudia prince is me ofthe moat 
preoious and Talnable gifts that heaven ean malce toJBKnrtal 
men. The infidels themselves have actoowledKed this; 
nor has the darknfss of their false relipon been aife to Me * 
these two remarkable truths from thnr ob8ervatien,r^4hat all 
gpod kings are the gift of God, and that such a gift inolades 
many others; fDr nolifaiDg can be so exodlent as that wfaidi 
bears the most perfect resemblance to the Deity ; and the 
kioblestima^ of the Deity is a just, moderate, dmate, and 
virtaoDS pnnce, who reigns with no other view, than to 
cstahtish ttie rc^ of justice and virbie. This is the por- 
traiture which Puny has left us of Trajan, and ^rinch lias a 
great resemblance to that of Cyrus. « MtUum eH ftrtSHa- 
Wtu% et/uUcriuB Dei tnunm erga mortaUt^ quum ca»tus^ et 
Mncltm, ei Deo HmUktmu pfmcepM. 

When I narrowly escamine this hero's life, mettiiidu 
there seems to have been one circumstance wanting to his 
^ory, which would have enhanced it exceedmgly ; I mean 
that of having stn^;g^ed under some grievous calami^ for 
some time, and of having his virtue tried by smne aidden 
reverse of fortune. I know indeed, that the emperor Galba, 
when he adopted Piso, tdd him that the stings of promrity 
were infinitdy sharper than those of adversitv ; and that 
the former put the soul to a much severer trial than the 
latter : & Fortunam adkuc kaUum udveraam tuH^ti ; aetundit 
res acrioribus aHmuUa exj/Uorant animos. And the reason 
he gives, is, that when misfortunes come with their whoie 
we^ht upon a man's soul, she exerts herself and summoiis 
all her strength to bear up against the burden; whereas 
proq)erity, attacking the 4Dind secretly or insensUy , leaves 
It all its weakness, and insinuates a poison into it, by so* 
much the more dangerous, as it is the more subtler QuUt 
miseria ioieratUur^ fi&Uaie corramfamur. 

However, it must be owned that adversity, whensapport- 
ed with nobleness and dignity, and surmounted by m mvin* 
able patience, adds a gres^ lustre to a prince's gkify, and 
g^ves nim occaskxi to display many fine qualit^ and virtues^ 
>!^ch would have been concealed in the bosom of proroe- 
rity; as a greatness of mind independent of every ttnng 
without; an unshaken constant^, proof s^aiast the severest 
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9trokei of fcttiaes an intrqiiditf of 900! animated «t the 
sight of danger; a ftuitfohiess in expedients, improving even 
Iram croases and disappointments ; » presence of m'md, 

wiach views, and provides against every thiiw ; and lastly, 
a firmnesBoi floult^hat not only suflSces toitae^ but is-capa- 
ble of supporting others. 

Cyfos wanted this kind of ^ory. • He himself informs 
as, ibat daring the whole course of his life, which was 
pntty kxig, the hai^wiess ef il was never interrupted by 
any unfcrtiinate aocident ; and that in all his designs the 
saooeas had answered fab utmost expectation. But he ac- 
qnaints us at the same time with another thing almost in* 
credible, and which was the aource of aH that moderation 
and evenness of temper so ccnsmcuous in hkn, and for which 
he can never be sufficiently admired ; namely, that in the 
midst of his uninterrupted proq>erity, he still preserved in 
his bout a sacred fear, proceeding £rom the apprehension 
of the changes and misfortunes that ni^t hiq[>pen : and thb 
prudent iear was not on^ a ^ preservative a^unst insolence^ 
put even against intemperate joy. 

There remains one point more to be exammed, wkh re- 
gard to this prince's reputation and diaracter ; I mean ^he 
natare of his victories and concpiests, upon which I sh^ 
touch but lightly. If these were founded only upon anlMtion, 
injustice, and violence, Cyrus would be so w from meritii^ 
the praiaea bestowed upon him, that he wqold deserve to be 
ranked only among those fomous robbers of the universe^ 
those public enenues to manknds who acknowledged no 
Sffiht but that offeree ; who lopked upon the common rules 
CI juatk:e as laws whic^ onJly private persons were obliged 
to observe, and derogatory to the majesty of kings; whoset 
DO other bounds to their designs and pretensions, than then: 
incapacity of carrying them to an eaual extent with their 
wishes ; who sacnfioed the Hves of millions to their particu- 
lar ambition; who made theif ^ory consist in spreading 
desolation and destruction, like fires'and torrents ; and <' who 
reimed as bears and lions would do, if they were masters. 

Thia is indeed the true character of the ereatest part of 
those pretended heroes whom the world admires; and 1^ 
such ideas as these we ought to correct the impresnon made 
upon our minds by the undue praises of some historians, and 
toe sentiments of many deceived by &dse images of greatness. 

I do not know, whether I am not biassed in favour of Cy- 



a Cvfoi^ 1. Tiii. p. t34. 
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rus; but he seems to me to have been of a very different 
character from those conquerors whom I have just now- 
described. Not Ujat I would justify C3rrus in eveiy respect^ 
or represent him as exempt from ambidon, which undtoubt- 
edly was the soul of all his undertakings ; but he certainly re- 
verenced the laws,and knew that there are unjust wars,wmch 
whoever undertakes without a just foundation, renders him- 
self accountable for all the blood that is shed. Now, every" 
war is of this sort, to which the prince is induced by no other 
motive than that of enlarging his conquests, of acquiring a 
vain reputation, or rendering himself terrible to his neigh- 
bours. 

o Cyrus, as we have seen, at the be^mung of the war, 
founded all his hopes of success on the justice of his cause, 
and represented to his soldiers, in order to inspire them with 
the greater courage and confidence, that they were not the 
aggressors ; that it was the enemy that attacked them ; and 
thit therefore they were entitled to the protection of the gods, 
who seemed themselves to have put arms into their hands, 
that they might fight in defence of their friends and allies, 
tuyustly oppressed. If we carefully examine Cyrus's con- 
quests, we shall find, that they were aU consequences of the 
victories he obtained over Croesus, king of Lydia, who was 
master of the greatest part of the Lesser Asia ; and over 
the king of Babylon, who was roaster of all Upper Asia, and 
many other countries ; both which princes were the ^;g;iies- 
sors. 

With good reason therefore is Cyrus represented as one 
of the greatest princes recorded In history ; and his reigiy 
justly proposed as the model of a perfect government, which 
it could not be, unless justice had been the basis and foun- 
dation of it : Cyru9 a Xenofihonte aaifittu ad juati eff^iem 
inpcTU ft. 

SifCT. IV. 

Wherein Herodotus and Xenofihon differ in their jiccounta 
of Cyrus, 

Herodotus and Xenophon, who perfectly agree in the sub- 
stance and most essential part of Cyrus's history, and 
particularly in what relates to his expedition against Baby- 
lon, and his other conquests; yet differ extremely in the 
accounts they give of several very important facts, as the 
birth and death of that prince, and the establishment of the 
Persian empire. I therefore think myself obliged to gjve a 
succinct account of ^hat Herodotus relates as to these points, 

• Cyrop 1 ip.U h Cie.Li.Bp*Mt LMiq.fkMran. 
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« H^ tails MS, as Justbdoes afti^ lmn« that Astyages, kny 

of the Medes» being warned b^ a friglitftil dream, that tbe 
sen, who was to be born of his daughter, would dethrone 
hkn, dkl therefore many his daughter Mandana to a Persian 
of obscure Ixrth and fturtune, whosp name was Cambyses: 
this daug^iter bdng delivered of a son, the kin|^ commandjed 
H^rpagua^ oqfi of his principal officers* to destrcw the uh 
£u)t Qe, instead of lulling the child, put it into the hands 
of one of the king's shephods, and ordered him to leave it 
exposed in a {oreit. But the chttd being nuraculously pre* 
serveiL 9nd secretly, brought up by tbe shqiherd's wife, 
was anerwards known to be the same by his grand&ther, 
who cootented himself with banishing him to the most re- ' 
mote parts cf Persia, and vented au his wrath upon the 
unfortunate tiarpagus, whon^ he invited to a feast, and 
caused bun to ieed on the flesh of his own son. Several 
years after, youi% Cyrus, being informed by Harpagus who 
he was, and beii^ encouraged by his counsels and remon* 
strances^ raised an army in Penia, marched agiunst Asty- 
ages, came to a battle, and defeated him, and so transferred 
the empire from the Medes to the Persians. 

* The same Herodotus makes Cyrus die in a manner little 
becoming so great a conqueror. This prince, according to 
him, carried bis arms i^;ainst the Scythians; and, after hav- 
ing attacked them in the first battle, pretended to fly, leaving 
a great quantity of wine and proviaicHis behind him in the 
field. The Scythians did not fail to seize tbe booty. When 
tb^ had drunk largely and were asleep, Cyrus returned 
iqpon them, and obitamed an oasy victoiy, taking a vast num- 
ber of prisoners, amongst whom was the soa of the queen, 
named Tomyris, who copixnanded tbe army. This young 
captive prince, whom Cyrus refused to restore to fajs mother, 
bemg recovered from his drunken fit, and not able to endure 
to see himseff a prisoner, killed himself with his own hand. 
His mother Tomyris, animated with a desire of revenge, 
gave the Perwans a second battle^ and feigning a flight, as 
they had done before, by that means drew ttiem mto an 
ambush, and killed above 200,000 of thdr men, together 
with tfadr king Cyrus. Then orderine Cyrus'i^ head to be 
cat off, she, flung it into a vessel foil of blood, insulting him 
at the same time with these GOprobrioos words, « *' l^ow 
"glut thyself with blood, in which thou hast always ddicdit- 
"ed, and of which thy thirst has always been insatiable.^' 

The account given by Herodotus of Cyrus's infancy and 

a Htfoi. I. i. e 107-«1I0. Jmtiii. i L c 4, «. 

b HtaaL tic «»f-fll^ JniciB. I i. e. 8. , _^„. ... 
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first adventures, has much more the air of a romance th^n 
of an history. And as to tiie manner of his death, what 
probability is there, that a prince so experienced in war, and 
no less renowned for his prudence than for his bravery, 
should so easily foil into an ambuscade Laid by a woman 
for him ? « What the same historian relates concemiDg his 
impetuosity and passion, and his childish revenge upon the 
river 6, in which one of his sacred horses was dit>wned, and 
which he immediately caused to be cut by his army into 360 
channels, is directly repugnant to the idea we have of Cyrus, 
^ whose distinguishing characteristic was mildness and modera- 
tion. Besides, r is it at all probable, that Cjrru^ who was 
marching to the conquest of Babylon, should so idly waste 
his time when so preaous to him, should spend the ardour of 
his troops in such an unprofitable piece of work, and miss 
the opportunity of surpnsing the Babylonians, by arousing 
luniself with a ridiculous war with a river, instead of carry- 
ingit against his enemies ? 

But, what decides this point unanswerably in ^voar of 
Xenophon, is the conformity we find between his narrative 
and the Holy Scripture ; where we see, that instead of 
Cyrus's having raised the Peraan empire upon the ruins of 
that of the Nledes, as Herodotus relates, those two nations 
attacked Babylon together, and united their forces, to reduce 
the formidable power of the Babylonian monarchy. 

From whence then could so great a difference, as there is 
between these two historians, proceed ? Herodotus himself 
explains' it to us. In the very place where he gives the 
account of Cyrus's birth, and in that where he speaks of his 
death, he acquaints us, that even at that time those two great 
events were related di£ferent ways. Herodotus followed 
that which pleased him best, for it appears that he was' 
fond of extraordinary and wonderful things, and was very 
credulous. Xenophon was of a graver dispomtion, and of 
less credulity; and in the very beginning of hk h]St<»7, 
acquaints us, that he had taken ^at care and pains to inform 
himself of Cyrus's birth, education, and character. 



CHAPTER JI. 

THE HISTORY OF CAMBYSES. . 

S soon as Cambyses was seated on the throne*', he resolv- 
L ed to make war against Egypt, for a particular affront, 

t Herod I. i- c. 1«9. , b ^JO^ ^ ^^* '• ^* ^^ e, il« 
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wbkh, according to Herodotus, he pretended to have receiv- 
ed from Amasis : of this I have already given an account «. But 
ft is more probable that Amaas, who had submitted to Cy- 
rus, and become tributary to him, mieht draw this war upon 
hnnifldf^ by refusing, after Cyrus's death, to pay the same 
homage and tribute to his successor, and by attempting to 
shake off his yoke. 

* Cambyses, in order to carry <mi the war with success, 
made vast preparations both by sea and land. The Cypriotst 
and Phoenicians furnished him with ships* As for ms land 
anny« he added to his own troops a great number of Gre- 
cians, lonians, and ^olians, which made up the principal 
part of lus forces. But none was of greater service to him in 
this war than Phanes of Halicamassus, who being the com- 
mander of some auxifiary Greeks, in the service of Amasis,- 
and being some way or other dissatisfied with tliat prince, 
came-over to Cambyses, and gave him such intelligence con- 
ceming the nature of the country, the strength of the enemy, 
and the state of his affairs, as very much facilitated the suc- 
cess of -Ins expedition. It was particularly by lus advice, 
diat he contracted with an Arabian king, whose territories 
hty between the confines of Palestine and £gypt, to furnish 
his army with water during their march through the descst, 
tiuit lay between those two countries; which agreement 
that prmce fulfilled, by sending the water on the backs of 
oamos, without whkh Cambyses could never have marched 
his army that way. 

c Having made all these preparations, he invaded Egypt 
in the fourth year of his reign. When he was arrived upon 
the fronders, he was informed that Amasis was just deady 
and that Psammenitus, his son, who succeeded him, was 
busy in ^thering all his forces together, to hinder him from 
peoetratini; into his kingdom. Bdfore Cambyses could open 
a passage mto the country, it was necessary he should render 
hhnself master of Pelusium, which was the key of Egypt 
on the side he invaded it Now Pdusium was so strong a 
place, that in all likelihood it must have stopped him a great 
while. But, according to Pdyenus, to focihtate this enter- 
priae, ^ Cambyses invented the following stratagem. Being 
informed that the whole garrison consisted of Egyptians, he 
placed in the front of his arm^ a great number ofcats, dogs, 
stieep, and other animals, which were looked upon as sacred 
by &at nation ; and then attacked the city by storm. The 
solcUers of Uie garrison, not daruig either to ning a dart, or 
shoot an arrow that way, for fear of hitting some of thosft 

m VoL i. in the Hutorr of t!lC Enptiaxl^. * Herwl. c. 4-». 
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aaiinalfl, Camb^rses became maiter of the pkM wiAout«|i-> 
pontion. 

<^ When Cambyrses had got poBsemn of the city, Pt«Bne> 
lutus advanced With a great army, to atop hiaprogi^eo* and 
a fierce battle ensaed between thenu But be&ire tfaey en- 
gaged, the Greds who were in Psammenitiis^a amgr, in 
ordef to be revenged of Phanes for his revdt, took hk chiiflRD, 
which he had been obliged to leave in E^SHP^ when he flsd, 
cut their throats between the two campa, in jyreacnce of the 
two armies; and drank theb bknd. Inis ontrageous orud- 
ty did not procure them the victcxry. The Pekwaiis, enraged 
at 80 homd a spectacle, &U upon them with gfSeafc finy, 
quickly routed and overthrew the whole Egyptian ara^, of 
which the greatest part were kiDed ^on t&eapot. Thiiee 
that could save tiiemselves escuped to Memiriua. 

^Onoccasin of this battle Herodotus takes notice of an 
extraordinary circumstance, of which he himself was a wit- 
ness. The bones of the Persians and Eeyptiana were sliil 
m the place wbere the battle was foua^t, but sqpMnutedfip^ 
oneanother. The skulls oftheEmitians were so hard, that 
a violent stroke of a stone would nardl^ bieak them; and 
those of the Peruana so soft, that you n^g^ break them, or 
pierce them through, with the greal^ ease uaagnabk. 
, The reason of tl^SilR»encewas» that the foniier,fr<mthai: 
infancy, were accustomed to have their heads shav^ aoa 
go uncovered, whereas the latter had their heads always CO* 
vered with their tiaras, which is one of their pnocipftl oma^ 
ments. 

c Caonbyses, having pursued the run-aways to Meini^ 
'sent an herald into the city, in a vessd of Mtylene, by the 
river Nile, on which Memphis stood, to summon the inha- 
iMtants to surrender. But the pecmle^tranflportedwkh rage; 
lell upon the herald, and tore him to btocea, and aH tiiat 
were with him. Cambyses, having soon after taken the place. 
liiUy revenged the indignity, causing ten times as many 
Egyptians, of the prime noba%, as there-had been persons 
massacred in the vessel^ to be publicly executed. Among 
these was the eldest son of Psammenitus. As for the king 
himself, Cambyses was. mcUned to treat him kindly. He 
not only spared his life, but qp|>ointed him an faonouraUe 
mwntenance. But the Egyptian monarch, little affected 
with this kind us^;e, ^dwfaat he coidd to raise new troubles 
and commotions, m order to recover, his kingdom ; as a pu- 
nishment for wlucfa, he was made to drink bull's bloody and 
died immediately. His reign lasted but six months ; after 
ydikh all Egypt submitted to the con(^ueror. On the news 
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«f das «ietefls» t^ Lybians, theCyi^ians, and the Baic^^ 
all sent ambassadors with presents to Cambyses, to mak^ 
bka their submissions. 

« From Memphis he went to tlie city of Sais, which wns 
the hm7ing-plaee of the kings gS Egvpt. As soon as he 
«Dtemd .the palace, he caused the body of Amasis to be 
takeaouk of its tomb; and, after having exposed it to a thou- 
sand indignities in his own presence, he ordered it to be ca:$t 
iDtp the fife, and to be burnt ; which was a thing equally 
contrary to the customs of the Persians and Egyptians. The 
n^ which this prince testified against the dead body df 
Amaais, shows to what a degree he hated his person. What- 
ever was the cause of that aversion, it seems to have been 
fme of the cluef motives that Cambyses had of carrying 1^ 
arms into £gyi^ 

A The ne2Ct year, which was the sixth of Ins reign, he re- 
<sQlfi!edtiD make war in three <Merent countries ; against the 
Cart]anginians> the Ammonians, and the Ethioj^ans. The 
tot ci theae prqiects he was ob]i|;ed to lay aside, because 
the Fhfsnldans, witbont whose assistance he could not cany 
en ^lAt war» refused to succour him against the Carthagt^ 
9ians» who were d^cended from them» Carthage being m- 
giosOlj^. a Tyrian colony. 

« Bm being detenouied to invade tto other twq natioBa* 
he sent ambassadors into Ethiopia, who under that diarac- 
ter were to aa as 'si»uea for him, to learn the state and strength 
of the cottBtry, aiid give hkn intelligence of both. Th^ 
caitied presents along with them, such as the Persians were 
used to make, as purple, golden bracdets, compound per- 
&mes, and wine. These pzesenta, amongst which there 
waa DOlliing useful, or aervioea^ to Ufe, except the wine, 
were desfined by the Ethiopians ; neither did thi^ make 
much more account of his ambassadors^ whom they took for 
what th^ really were, spies and enemies in disgiubse. How- 
ever, the king of Ethiopia was wiOling, a^r his way, to 
make apresent to the koiig of Peraa ; and takinf: a bow in 
his handis, which a Persian was so §s^ from bemg able to 
draw, that he could scarce lift it, he bent it in presence of 
the amhasaadors, and told them: ''This is the present and 
** the coonael the king of Ethiopia gives the king of Persia. 
** When the Peraans shall be able to use a bow of this big- 
** ness and strength, with as much ease as I have now bent 
^ it^thea let them come to attack, the EthiofHans, and bring 
** jncMce troops with them than Cambyses is master of. In 
" tbe meantime, let them thank the gods for not having put 
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*< it into the hearts of the Ethiopians to extend their domi<- 
•* nions beyond thdr own countiy." 

a This answer having; enraged Cambyses» he comm^mded 
his army to begin tbar march immemate^, without ccnsi- 
dering, that he neither had provisions, nor any thing neces- 
sary for sach an expedition : out he kft the Grecians bdiind 
him, in his new-conquered country, to keep it in subjection 
during his absence. 

* As soon as he arrived at Tliebes in Uppw Egypt, he 
detached 50,000 of his men against the Ammooians, order- 
ing them to ravage the country, and to destroy the temple 
of Jupiter Ammon, which was atuated there. But after 
they nad made several days march in the desert^ a violent 
wmd blowing from the south, brought such a vast quantity 
of sand upon the army, that the men were all overwhelmed 
and buried under it. 

In the meantime, Cambyses marched forwards like a mad- 
man towsurds the Ethiopians, notwithstanding his being des- 
titute of all sorts of proviaons ; which quickly caused a ter- 
rible famine in his army. He had still tmie, says Herodotus, 
to remedy this evil : but Cambyses would have thou^t it a 
dishonour to have desisted from his undertaking, and diere- 
ibre he proceeded in his expecUtion. At first his army wa^ 
<)bli^ to live upon herbs, roots, and leaves of t|:ees : but, 
commg afterwaros into a country entirely barf^ they were 
reduced to the necesaty of eating theur beasts of burden. 
At last they were brought to such a cruel extremky, as to 
be obliged to eat one another ; eveiy tenth man, upon whom 
the lot fell, being doomed to derve as meat for his compa- 
nions ; a meat, says Seneca, more cruel and terrible than jEa- 
mine itself : Decimum gtiemqtie sortUi, aHmentum habuenmi 
fame savHu «. Notwithstanding all this, the kin^ still per- 
sisted in his deagn, or rather in ms madness, nor did the mi- 
serable desolation of his army make him sensible of his error. 
But at length, beginning to be afraid for his own person, he 
ordered them to return. During all this drea^iil femine 
among the troops, (who would believe it ?) there was no 
abatement of delicacies at his table, and camels were still 
reserved to carry his kitchen-fomiture, and the instruments 
t)f his luxury : d Servadantur ilH irOerim gcnero9<s apoca^ et- 
instrumenta efmlarum camelia vchcbantUTy cumJbrtirerUur 
militeaejus quia maie flcriret^ guUJuyus vrveret. 

The remainder of his army, of which the greatest part 
was lost in this expedition, he brought back to Thd^es ; 
e where he succeedel much better in the war he declared 
against the gods, whom he found more easy to be conquered 
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than* men. Hiebes was full of temples, that were incredi- 
bly rich and magnificent. All these Cambyses pillaged, and 
tfa«a set them on fire. The wealth of these temples most 
have been vastly great, since the very remains, saved firom 
the flames, amounted to an immense sum, 300 talents of 
gdd, and 2300 talents of silver. « He likewise carried away 
at this time the famous circle of gold, that encompassed the 
tomb of king Ozymandias, being 365 cubits in circumference, 
and in which were represented all the motions of the seve- 
ral constellations. 

^ From Thebes he went back to Memphis, where he dis- 
missed all the Greeks^ and sent them to their respective 
homes ; but on his return into the city, finding it fiill of re- 
joidngs, he Ml into a great rage, supposing all this to have 
beo) far theill successof his es^edition. He therefore called ' 
the magistrates before him, to know the meaning of these 
public racings ; and upon thdr telling him, that it was be- 
cause tiiey had found their god Apis, he would not bdieve 
thena, but caused them to be put to death, as impostors that 
insulted him and his misfortunes. He then sent for the 
priests,, who ni;ade him the same answer ; upon which he 
replied, that since their god was so kind and &miliar as to 
appear among them, he would be acquainted with him, and 
therefore commanded him forthwith to be brought to him. 
But, wrhen instead of a god he saw a calf, he was strangely 
astonished, and £dling ^ain into a rage, be drew out his dag- 
ger, and run it into the thigh of the beast ; and then up-* 
braiding the priests for their stupidity, in wordiuppuig a brute 
for a god, ordered them to be severely scourged, and all the 
j^yptians in Memphis, that should be found celebrating the 
feast of Apis, to be slain. The ^ was carried back to the 
temple, where he languished ot his wound for some time, 
and then died 

e The Egyptians say, that after this feet, which they 
reckco to have been the highest instance of impiety that ever 
was committed among them, Cambyses grew mad. But his 
actions showed him to have been mad long before, of which 
he continued to give various instances : among the rest are 
these fioUowing. 

d He had a brother, the only son of Cyrus besides himself, 
and bom of the same mother : his name, according to Xeno* 
phOD, was Tanaoxares, but Herodotus calls him Smerdis, 
and Justin, Mergis. He accompanied Cambyses in his 
Egyptian expedition ; but being the only person among all 
the Persians, that could draw the bow which Cambvses's 
ambassadors brought him fix)m the king of Ethiopia, Cam^ 
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l^ses fWnnlienee CGnedved such a j^ddo^agakst Mlft,that 
he could bear hhn no longer in the army, but aenthkn back, 
into Persia. And not kmg after, dreainin{| tl^ soHMbod^ 
tdd him that SmerdOs s&t on the throne, hb Concci^ited a m- 
picion that his brother aspired to the kingdom, lOid sent af^ 
&m, into Persia, Prexas^jieS, one of lus cmef eonfidei^ with 
orders to put him to death, Ai^iich he accoihdingly exited. 
« This murder was the cauise of aAother stSi xftore crfmi- 
nld. Cambyses had with him m the camp 1^ f<m^^ 
ter, whose name was Meroe. Herodotus acquaints us ^er 
what a strange manner this sister became hii wi&. As( the 
princess was exceedingy beaudful, Cambyses absoltitety fe- 
sdved to marry her. To that end he called toge^er as the 
judges of the Persian nation, to whom beioiiged the intapre- 
tation of their hiws, to know of them wl^ether the^ *as 
smy law, that would allow a brother to marry a aster. The 
judges, being unwilMng on one hand ^itectly to authen^e such 
an incestuous marriage, and, on the other, fearing the king^ 
violent temper, should they contracfict him, endeavoured to 
fhid out a salvo, and gave him this crafty answer ; That 
Aey had no law, which permitted a brother to marty his aster, 
but they had a law, wmch allbwed the king of Persia to do 
what he pleas^. Which serving his purpose as wefi as a 
direct approbation, he solemnly married her, and hereby 
gave the nrst example of that incest, wWch was afterwards 
practised by m6st of his successors^ and by s6me of them 
carried so feir as to marry their own datkghters, how reoug- 
nant soever it be to modesty and good order. This mf he 
carried with him in all his expeditions, and from her he gave 
Ae name of Meroete ah island in the Kile, between Egypt 
and Ethiopia, on the ccmquering of it ; for so far he advanced 
in his wild march against the Ethiopians. The circumstance 
that gave occasion to his murdering this princess, wa6 as fol- 
lows : one day Cambyses was diverting^ himself in seemga 
combat between a young lion and a yoiung do^ : the Kai hav- 
ing the better, another d(^, brother to him &at was engag- 
ed, came to his assistance, and helped him to master tiie Bon. 
This adventure mightily delighted Cambyses, \m drew tears 
from Meroe, who, bang obliged to tell her husiband the pea- 
son of her weeping, confessed, that this combat made her 
call to mind the fate of her brother SmercBs, who had not 
had the same good fortune as that little d<^. There hec^ 
no more than this to excite the rage of this brutid prince, 
i#ho immediately gave her, notwithstan<!&ig her beirl)g witf* 
child, such a blow with his foot oin the belly, that she died <a 
it. S6 s^bbtninable a marriage deserved no better an ci*i 
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<* He caused also several of the princmal of hk followers 
to be buried alive, aod daily sacrificed some or other of 
them to his wild fury. He had obliged Frexaspes, one of 
his principal officers and bis chief conrideDt, to declare to 
him what his Persian subjects thought and said of him. 
" They admire, Sir," says Frexaspes, ** a great many excel- 
** lent qualities which they see in you, but they are some- 
" what mortified at your immoderate love of wine." " I 
*' understand you," replied the king, ** that is, they pretend 
'' that wine deprives me of my reason. You shall be judge 
'* ei that immediately." Upon which he b^;an to drink 
excessivdiy, pouring it down in larger quantities than ever- 
he had done at any time before. Then ordering Prexaspes's 
soa« who was his diief cup-bearer, to stand uph^t at the 
end of the room, with his left hand upon his head, he took, 
his bow, and levelled it at him ; and declaring that he aimed 
at his heart, let fly, and aaually shot him in the heart He 
then ordered his side to be opened, and showing Prexaspe» 
the heart- of his son, which the arrow had pierced, asjLcd 
him in an iexidting and scoffing manner, if he had not a 
steadjr hand ? the wretched &ther who ought not to have 
had either voice or life remaining after a stroke like this, 
was so mean'iq)irited, as to reply : ^ ApMoUo himself could 
^' not have shot better." Seneca, who copied this story frooi 
Herodotus, after having shown his detestation of the barba- 
rous cruelty of the prince, condemns still more the cowardly 
andmonstrousflattery of the£Etther; Sceleratius telumiUud 
katdcUum est^ guam miasum. 

^ Whoi Croesus took upon him to advise Cambyses against 
these proceedings, and laid before him the ill consequences 
th^ would lead to, he ordered him to be put to death. And, 
when those who received his orders, knowing he would re- 
pent of it the next day, deferred the execution, he caused 
them all to be put to death, because they had not obeyed his 
comnoands, though at the same time he expressed great joy 
that Croesus was alive. 

It was aoout this tfane, that Oretes, one of Cambyses's 
Satraps, who had the government of Saixlis, after a verv 
strange and extraordoiary manner brought about the death 
of PiSycrates, tyrant of Samos. The story of this Poly- 
crates is of so singular a nature, that the reader will not be 
displeased, if I repeat it here. 

^This Pdycrates was a prince, who through the wh(de 
course of his life, had been perfectly prosperous and suc- 
cessfiil in all his affairs, and had never met with the least 
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dSsappcffiitnient o^ unfbttunate ate<3ldettt, to (fiiOttb b» M- 
dty. Amasis, king of Egypt, his lH<*id and ^fiy, thoftgjjt 
himsdf obliged to send him a letter of admonitioM ttpsh that 
subject, tn this letter he dedared td Mtti, that fie hapd 
terr3>le apprehensions conce^mg his CJoDd^on ; thAt sudt 
a long arid uninterrupted course of proS[>fcrii»^ iWift to be 
slispected ; that some nia£gnant, invi^Gusr god,- Who leio&s 
Upon the fortune of men with a jea!<xis eye, vf&M- certaifi^ 
ly, sooner or later, bring rum and destruction tipcift him ; 
that, in order to prevent such a fiaM 8tr<A€r, he «dvi»«d 
him to procure some misfortune to hindfself, by #Mnc vdlttn- 
tatry loss, that he was perstiaded woildd pr6Ve a seH^Kde 
mortification to him. 

The tyrantMowed this advice. Havfeg an emerald rmg, 
•which he mightily esteemed, j)articularly for its curidus Work- 
manship, as he was walking upon the deck of one of hh gal- 
leys, with his courtiers, he threw it into the sea without any 
ohe*s perceiving what he had done. Not mafe^ days af- 
ter, some fishermen, having caught a ifeh of an extraordina- 
xy size, made a present ofit to Polycrates. Wheti the fah 
came to be opened, the king's ring was f(Aihd in the belly of it. 
His surprise wals very great, and his joy still greater. 

When Amasis heard what had happened, ifewais ve*y dlF- 
fcently affected with it. He writ another lettier to Pofyeratcs, 
telling him, that, to avcnd the mortification of stewing hk friaid 
and aify M into sorhfe grievous calamity,, he frtatt thiil tjefie 
Tcnounced his frienddiip and alliance. A strahg^ iM^lm^- 
cal notion this ! as if friendship was liierely a maob, «r a title 
destitute of all substance and reaBty. 

« Be that as it will, the thing however dkl reafl^ lia4)pen, 
as the Egyptiaii king apprehended. Some years afters about 
the time Cambpes fell sick, Oretes, who, ajs I said before, 
was his governor at Sardis, not beii^ able to bear tite reproach 
Which another satrap had made liim in a private quarrd, of 
his not having yet conquered the isle of Saihos, which lay so 
near his government, and would be so commbdiocEg for Iss 
master ; Oretes upon this resolved at any rate to desfrdy Po- 
hrcrates, that he might get possession of the inland. HiiB way 
lie tcx)k to effect his design was this. He feigned an incli- 
nation upon some pretended discontent, to revoEt from Cam- 
byses ; but must first take care, he said^ how to secure his 
treasure and effects ; for which end he was d^^mined to de- 
posit them in the hands of Pdycrates, and at the same ti^oe 
make him a present of one hafifof it, which would enaUehim 
to^conquer Ionia, and the adjacentislands, a thing he had kng 
had in view. Oretes knew the tyraatt loved money, and pas- 
sionately coveted to enlarge his dominions. He therefore laid 
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tfntdonbfe bnkbcfefc fann, by wfaidb heeq^ndfy tempted hii 
avarice and ambitioii. Pot^cnrties, that lie niii^ not nuUf 
eBwem an affair of that impcrtimce, thoa^ it proper to 
innrm bimaelf mare snreljr cf the tnfth of the matter, and to 
tbat end aait a messeng^ of his owti to Sndis. MHien he 
(snte tfane, they showed hhn a vaait naii4)er offaan iuU ^ 
ashethoaghtt bat in troth iiUed with atones, and having only 
the mouth of them cohered over with gfold. As soon as he 
was fetarned home, Pdycraitea, inqya^ient to eo and adze his 
pitf, let out for Sardis, contrary to the advice of all hia 
niends and toidt aLong with him D^mocedea, a celdmrted 
physician of Crotona. Immediately on hk arrival, Oretea 
had him arrested, as an enemy to the state, and as such 
caused hkn to be handed: in such an ignonmuDss and shame* 
M vamcuet did he end a life which had been bat one cmti- 
noed series of prosperity and good fbrtanfe* 

•Cambysesyin thebeginninj^of thedg^ycarof In reign, 
left Egypt, in order to return into Persia. When he came 
into Syt^ he found an herald there^ sent ftoat Sasa to tlte 
anny, to let them know, that Smoxlis, tiie son of Cyros^ 
was proclaimed king, and to command them all to obey him. 
This event had tieen brought about in the following manner. 
CaiAbyseSk at his departure from Susa on his Egjrptian ex- 
pedition, had left the adminstrationof affairs during hfis £^ 
sence in die hands of Patiaithes, one of the chief of the Magi. 
This Padsithes had a brother extremdy like Smcrdis, the 
son cf Cyrus, and who perhaps for that reason was called by 
the same name. As soon as Patisithes was fiilty assured of 
the death of that prince, which was conceided from the pub- 
lic, kaowii^, at the same time, that Cambyses indulged his 
CKtravi^oceto such a degree that he was grown insupport- 
able, he placed his own brother upon the throne, giving out, 
that he wasthe true Smerdts, the son of Cyrus ; and imme- 
^atdy dispatched heralds into all parts of the emjMre, to 
give nodce of Smerdis's accesaoo, and to require all the sub- 
jects thereof to pay him their obedience. 

^ Cambvses caused the herald, that came with these or- 
ders mto Syria, to be art^sted ; and having stricdy examined 
him in the presence of Prexaspes, who mid recdved orders 
to kill his brother, he found that the true Sniercfis was cer- 
tainly dead, and he, who had usurped the throne, was no 
other than Smerdis the Magian. Upon this he made |;reat 
lamentations, that, bdng deceived by a dream, and the iden- 
tity of the names, he had been induced to destroy hia own 
biY>ther ; and immediatdy gave orders for his army to maroh 
and cut off the usurper. But, as he was mounting his horse 
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to this ea^ofition, lus swoid slipped out of ite scabbard, and 
flnve him a wound in the thigh, of which he died soon after. 
The Egyptians remarking, uiat it was in the same part <£ 
the body where he had wounded thdr god Apis, reckoned 
it a kutement upon him for that sacril^^s unpiety . 

awhik he was m Egypt, having consulted the oracle bf 
Butus, which was £euiuius in that country, he was told, that 
he should die at Ecbatana ; which understanding of £cba- 
tana m Media, he resolved to preserve his life by never go- 
ing tluther. But what he thought to avoid in Media, he fimd 
in &rria ; for the town "^irhere he lay sick of this wound, was 
of the same name, bdng also called Ecbatana. Of which 
when he was informed, taking it for certain that he must die 
there, he «ssembl^ all the chief of the Persians together, 
and representing to them the true state of the case, that it 
was Smerdis the Magian who had usurped the throne, ear- 
nestly exhorted them not to submit to that impostor, nor to 
suflfer the sovereignt)r to pass from the Persians again to the 
Medes, of which nation tne Magian was, but to take care to 
set up a king over them, of their own people. The Peraans, 
tlunking that he said all this out of hatred to his brother, paid 
noji'egard to it ; but upon his death quietly submitted to him 
whom they found on the throne, supposing him to be the true 
Smerdis. 

^ Cambyses reigned seven years and five months. In 
Scripture he is called Ahasuerus. When he first came to 
the crown, the enemies df the Jews made an applicataon di- 
rectly to him, desiring him to hinder the building of the tem- 
ple ; and their application was not in v^n. Indeed he did 
not openly revoke the edict of his fether Cyrus, perhaps out 
of some remans of respect for his other's memory, but in a 
great measure frustrated its intent, by the many discourage- 
ments under which he laid the Jews ; so that the work went 
on veiy slowly during his reign. 



CHAPTER HI. 

THE HISTORY OF SMERDIS THE MAGIAN. 

e rilHIS prince is called in Scripture Artaxerxes. As 
X isoon as he was settled on the throne by the death of 
Cambyses ^^^ the inhabitants of Samaria wrote a letter to him, 
setting forth what a turbulent, seditious,' and rebellious 
people the Jews were. By virtue of this letter they obtain- 
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dd an oratr from the ki^s^, prohiUtiiig tiie JRcwb from inv- 
ceeding any £airther m the rebufldine of thdr dty and tein^. 
So that the warit was suspended tm the aecona year of ^- 
licSy fbt about the space of twti yean. 

Tht Magian, sensible how important it wv fiit* him tiiat 
the iffipostufe should not be diKovered, affected, accordih|^ 
to the custom of the eastern mcimrdis in those times, never 
to ^ppeiie in pfublic, but to live retired m hb pdace, and 
ther^ tt^6sa[et all his sfRiirs bj^ the intercourse of his eunuchs, 
without admitting any but ms most imtimate confidents to 
ln& pi^€seiic6. 

«Atid, the bettet tor secure hiitiself m thepossesakirof the 
throfie he had usurped, he todied from h» first aocesaioii 
to ^ the affectionB of M^ subjects, by gndAiag^thcm an 
cxtS i pUmi fi^rni tax^, aM ftam all military ser vic e fa - t hr ee 
yeafs; and did so many ttongs Ibr their benefit, thait hit 
death was much lamented by the generality of the Persians, 
oft the revolution that happened soon afterwards. 

•Biit these very precautions which he made vse of ttf 
keq) himself otit of the way of bemg discotered dthcr by 
the mMity or the people, did btit make it the more sus- 
pected, thait he was not the tme Smerdto. He had married 
^ his predecessor's Wives, and among the rest Atossa, a 
dai^ter of Cyrus, and Phedyma, a daughter of Otones, a 
noble Persian of the first qusiHty. This nobleman sent a 
tms^ metonger to his daughter, to know of her, whether 
the bag Was really Smerdis^ the son of Cyrus, or some 
other man. She answered, that having never seen Smerdis, 
the son of Cyhis, she couldiiot tell. He then by a second 
message desired her to inquire of Atossa, who could not but 
know her own brother, whether this we*e he or net. Were- 
uponsKe mlbrmed Wm, that the present Wngkcpt aU his 
^ves ap^KTt, so that they uevw- could converse with one 
ano&er, and that therefore she could not come at Atossa to 
»k m& questioti of her. He sent her a third message, 
whep*y he directed her, that when he AonM next lie with 
W, 8he should take the <»portumty, vrhcn he was &st 
asleep, to feel whether he had any ears or no: for Cyrus 
having caused the eftrs of Smcrdis the Magiaa to be cut off 
for some ctime, he told her, that if the ^rson she lay with 
had ears, she might satisfy herself, that he was Smerms the 
SOB of Cjrms ; but if not, he was Smerdis the Magian, and 
thcrcferie unworthy of possessing either the crown or her. 
Phedyma, having received these instructions, took the next 
opportunity of making the trial she was directed to; and 
ioximg that the person she lay with had no ears, she sent 
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word to her father of it, whereby the whole fraud was 
discovered. 

• Otanes immediately entered into a conspiracy with five 
more of the chief Persian nobility ; and Danus, an iUustrioas 
Persian ncbleman, whose father Hystaspes was governor 
of Persia *, coming very seasonably, as they were form- 
ing their plan, was admitted into the association, and vigor- 
oiBly promoted the execution. The afiair was condocted 
with great secrecy, and the very day fixed, lest it should 
be discovered. 

e While they were concerting their measures, an extra- 
ordinary occurrence, which they had not the least expecta- 
tion of, strangely perplexed the Magians. In order to remove 
all suspicion, thc;y had proposed to Prexaspes, and obtained 
a promise from him, that he would pubUdy declare before 
the people (who were to be assembled for that purpose), 
that the king upon the throne was truly Smerdis, the son of 
Cyrus. When the people were assembled, which was on 
the very same day, Prexaspes spoke from the top of a tower, 
and, to the great astonishment of all present, smcerely de- 
clared all that had passed ; that he had killed with his own 
hand Smerdis the son of Cyrus, by Cambyses's order ; that 
the person who now possessed the throne was Smerdis the 
Magian ; that he begged pardon of the gods and men for the 
crime he had committed, by compulsion, and against his will. 
Having said this, he threw himsdf headlong from the top of 
the tower, and broke his neck. It is easy to imagine, what 
confosion the news of this accident occasioned in the palace. 

^ The conspirators, without knowing any thing of what 
had happened, were going to the palace at this juncture, and 
were suflered to enter unsuspected, for the outer guard, 
knowing them to be persons m the first rank at court, did 
net so much as ask them any questions ; but coming near the 
king's apartment, and finding the officers there unwilling to . 
five them admittance, they drew their sc)rmitars, fell upon 
the euards, and forced their passage. Smerdis, the Magian, 
and^^ brother, who were deliberating togetlier upon the 
affiur of Prexaspes, hearing a sudden uproar, snatched up 
their arms, made the best defence they could, and wounded 
some of the conspirators. One of the two brothers being 
quickly killed, the ether fled into a distant room to save him- 
self, but was pursued thither by Gobryas and Darius, Go- 
bryas having seized him, held him &st in his arms ; but as 
it was quite dark in that place, Darius was afi^d to kill him, 
lest, at the same time, he should kill his friend. Gobryas, 

a Hend. 1 iii. c m-*7S b The prorince to aUetf. 
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J what it was that rettrained hhn, obliged lum to nm 
Tsword through the Magian's body, ^ough he thookl 
happen to kQl them both together. But Darius did it with' 

so much dexterity and good fortune, that he killed the Ma- 
^ without hurting his companioo. 

«In the same instant, with thdr hands all smeared with 
blood, they went out of the palace, exposed the heads of the 
fidseSmerdis, and his brotihier Patisithes, to the eyes of the 
people, and declared the whole imposture^ Upon this the 
people grew so enraged against the unpostors, that th^ fell 
upon their whole sect, and slew as many of them as they 
could find. For which reason, the day on which this was 
done, thence forward became an annual festival among the 
Persians, by whom it was celebrated with great rcjoicingSb 
It was called '^ The slaughter of the Magi y* nor durst ai^ 
of that sect appear in public upon that festivaL 

^ When the tumult and disorder, inseparable from such 
aDevent,wereappeased,thelords, who had slain the usurper, 
entered into consultation among themselves what sort of 
fflvemment was most proper for them to establish. Otanes, 
who«poke first, declared directly against monarchv, strong* 
\ representing and ex^;geratmg the dangers ancl inconve- 
niencies to which that farm of government was liable ; chiefly 
^wJDg, according to him, from the absolute and unlimited , 
power annexed to it, by which the most virtuous man is 
almost unavoidably corrupted. He therefore concluded, by 
(ieiaringfor a p<^ular govenunent. Megabysus, who next 
delivered his opinion, admitting all that the other had said 
against a monarchical government, confoted his reasons for 
ademocracy. He rq)resented the people as a violent, fierce, 
and ungovernable animal, that acts only by cs^rice and 
passion. *^ A king," said he, ^' knows what he does ; but the 
"people neither know, nor hear any thing ; and blindlv give 
" th^sdves up to those that know how to mana^ them." 
Hetherefore declared for an aristocraqr, wherem the su- 
preme power is confided to a few wise and experienced per- 
sons. Darius, who spoke last, showed Uie inconveniencies 
^m aristocracy, otherwise called oligarcby ; wherein reign 
^rust, envy, dissensions, and ambition, all natural sources 
<^ Miction, se^on, and murder; for which there is usually 
IK) other remedy than submitting to the authority of one man; 
and tlds is odled monarchy , which, of all formi ot government, 
is the most commendable, the safest, and the most advanta- 
S^ous; Inexpres^y great being the good that can be done 
^y a prince, whose power is equal to the goodness of his in- 
clinations. ** In short," said he, ** to determine this point by a 

Bend. I lii. e. 7». k Ibid, c t^-tS. 
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^'&ct which to me acems dedsve imd i]|i^W)le> to wfa«t 
"liann of government Ss owii^ Xh» present greatness of 
"the Pernan emrare? Is it not to thatt wbk:h I am now re- 
^ commoi^ng ^' Uaaus's opnion was embraced by the rest 
of the lords ; and they neacdved, that the miooarc^y should be 
continued on the same loot whereon it had heen estahUahed 
by Cyrus. 

fi The next question was to know, which of them should 
be king, asid how they should proceed to the electioi. This 
they thought fittoieferto the gods. Accordingly tiiev screed 
to meet the next morning, by aun-riaing. on horsebaOL, at 
a certain place m the suburbs of the city ; and he whqs^ 
horae first neighed should be king ; for the i^m b^g the 
chief deity iof the Persians, th^ imagined, that taking this 
coui«e would be giving him the hoooiur of the election. Da- 
rius's groom, heuing of the «^preement, made use of the H- 
lowingartifice to secure the crown to his master : be carried^ 
the night before, a mare to the place appointed ^ their 
meeting the nesct day, and brought to her his master's horse. 
The lords assembling the next mcuming at the rt^^ksevous, 
i|0 sooner was Danua's horse come to the place where he 
had amelt the o^^are, than he M a neighing ; whereupon 
Darius was saluted king by the others, and placed on the 
throne. He was the aon of Hyataspes, a Persian by birth, 
and of the loyai &mily of Achftmenes. 

*The Persianemplre beiug thus restored and »sttkd by 
the wisdom and valour of these seven lords, they were rais- 
ed by the new kmg to the hig^ dig^ties, wd honoured 
with the moat ample pnvileges. Th^ had access to his 
person wfaeoever thc^ would, and in all public stSSim were 
allowed to deliver their qiiniona the first. And whereas the 
Persians woie their tiara or tu|i3ian with the tc^ bent back- 
wards, exc^ttheking, who wcx^ his erect; these lords had 
the privilege of wearing theirs with the top bent fiirwai^ 
because, when they attacked the Magi they had bent theirs 
in that manner, the better to know one another in the hurry 
and conftisiofi. From that time forwards, the Peimn kings 
of this &mily always had seven counseUora, honoured with 
the aame privilege. 

Here . I ahaU conclude the hiatory of the Peitt^m empii^i 
reaervingthe remainder of it for the foUowii)^ volumes* 

a Herod. I. iu, c. 84-87. 6 11^4. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE KANKERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ASSYRIANS, BABY* 
LONIANS, LYDIANS, MEDES, AND PERSIANS. 

1 SHALL give in this place an account of the manners and 
customs of all these several nations conjointly , because they 
agree in several points ; and if I was to treat tfiem separate- 
ly, I should be obliged to make frequent repetitons; and 
moreover, excepting the Persians, the ancient authors say 
very little of the manners of the other hations. I shall reduce 
what I have to say of them to these four heajds : 

I. Thfeir government. 

II. Thdrartof war. 

III. Thdr arts and sciences. And, 

IV. Their religion. 

^fter which i shall relate the causes of the decleni^on and 
rain of the great Persian empire. 



ARTICLE!. 

or THEIR GOVERNMENT. 

After a short account of the nature of the government of 
Persia, and the manner of educating the children of their 
kings, I shall proceed to consider these four things : thdr 
public council, wherdn the affairs of state were considered ; 
the administration of justice ; their care of their provinces ; 
aad the good order observed in their finances. 

Sect. I. 

3f?kdr MjnarchkttlF&nnofOavenmmt. The Retfiect they 
fiaid their Kings. lyie Manner <feducaimgiheir Children. 

Mooarchical, or regal government, as we call it, is of all 
others the most ancient, the most universal, the best adapt- 
ed to keep the peq»le in peace and union, said the least ex- 
posed to the revolutioQS and vicissitudes incident to states. 
For these reasons, the wisest writers amoi^ the ancients* 
as Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, and, before them all, Herodo- 
tus, have beoi induced to prefer this form of government to 
all others. It is likewise the only form that was ever es- 
tablished among the eastern nations, a republican govern- 
ment being utterly unknown in that part of the world. 

a Those people psud extraordinary honours to the prince 

o Pl«u In ThffauMU p. IW, M P4ae.lii4«c. p. 799, 
VOL, K. » 
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fin the throne, becauae m his person they respected the 
character of the Deity, whose image and victtjerent he was 
with rmrd to them, being; placed on the throne by the 
hands of the supreme governor of the wcnid, and clothed 
witii hisauthority and power, in order to be the minister of 
his providence, and the dispenser of his goodness towards 
the people. In this manner did the pagans themselves in 
dd tmies both think and speak : ' Princifiem dot Deus^ qui 
erra omne hominum genua vice atiafungatur. 

These sentiments are very laudable and just For cer- 
tainly the most profound respect and reverence are due to 
the supreme power; because it cometh from God, and is 
appointed entirely for the good of the public : besides, it is 
evident, that an authority not respected according, to the 
full extent of its commission, must thereby either become 
useless, or at least very much limited in the good effects 
which ought to flow from it. But in the times S paganism 
these honours and homages, though just and reasonable in 
themsdves, were often carried too far ; the Christian being 
the only rd^gion that has known how to keep within due 
bounas m that particular. ^ We honour the emperor, said 
Tertullian, in the name of all the Christians ; but in such a 
manner as is lawful for us, and proper for him ; that is, as 
a man who is next after God in rank and authority, from 
whom he has recdved all that he is, and whatever he has^ 
and who knows no superior but God alone. For this rea- 
son he calls the emperor in another place a second ma- 
jesty, inferior to notning but the first: cReUgio secund^ 
majeataHa. 

Among the Assyrians, and more particularly among the 
Pei^sians, the prince used to be styled " The msX king, the 
*' king of kings." Two reasons might induce those princes to 
take that ostentatious title. The one, because their empire 
was formed of many conquered kingdoms, all united under 
one head : the other, because they had several kings, thdr^ 
vassals, either in their court or dependent upon them. 

^ The crown was hereditary among them, descoiding fixmi^ 
father to son, and generally to the ddest. When an heir to 
the crown was bom, all the empire testified their joy by sa- 
crifices, feasts, and sdl manner of public rejoidbgs ; and his 
birth day was thenceforward an annual festival, and day of 
solemni^ for all the Persians. 

< The manner of educating the future master of the em- 

a Flin. in Pmeg. TmJ, 

b CoUmus Imp«iMoi«m. tic, qoomodo et nobii lioet, et ipd, expedto ; at ho* 
minem « Deo areuiMlum^ et quicquid eat, a Deo eomeeutHm, ec lolo ]>«o mia*- 
rem. Tertul. L. ad Sc«p. 

cAp«Lc.95. If Plst' tai Alcib. c, i. p. III. e IkML 
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pire is admired hy Plato, and recommended to the Greeks asr 
a perfect model ror a prince's education. 

He was never whoUy committed to the care of the nurse, 
who generally was a woman of mean and low condition ; but 
from among the eunuchs, that is, the chief officers of the 
housdiold, some, of the most approved merit and probity^ 
were chosen, to take care of the young prince's person and 
health, till he was seven years of age, and to begin to form 
his manners and behaviour. He was then taken lirom them^ 
and put into the hands of other masters who were to con- 
tinue the care of his education, to teach him to ride as soon 
as his strength would permit, and to exercise hhn in hunt- 
ing. 

At 14 years of age, when the mind begins to attain some 
maturity, four of the wisest and most virtuous men of the 
state were appointed to be his preceptors. The first, ^yn 
Plato, taught him ms^ic, that is, in thdr language, the wor- 
sliip of the gods* according to their ancient maxims, and the 
laws of Zoroaster, the son of Oromasus ; he also instructed 
Mm in the principles of government The second was to 
accustom him to speak truth, and to administer justice. The 
third was to teach him not to suffer himself to be overcome 
by pleasures, that he might be truly a king, and always free, 
master of himself and his desires. The fourth was to fortify 
his courage against fear, which would have made him a slave, 
^ to mspire him with a noble and prudent assurance, so 
necessary for those that are bom to command. Each of 
these governors excelled in his way, and was eminent in that 
part dF education asagned to him. One was particularly 
distinguished for his £iowledge in reli^on, and the art of 
governing ; another for his love of truth and justice ; this 
ror his moderation and abstinence from pleasures ; that for a 
superior strength of mind, and uncommon intrepidity. 

I do not know, whether such a diveraty of masters, who, 
without doubt, were of cUfferent tempers, and pertiaps had 
Werent interests in view, was well calculated to answer 
the end proposed ; or whether it was possible, that four 
men should agree together in the same principles, and 
liarmcniously pursue the same end. Probably, the reason 
of havmg so many was, that they apprehended it impossible 
to find any one person possessed ot aU the qualities they 
judged necessary for giving a right education to the pre- 
Jumptive heir ot the crown ; so great an idea had they, 
even in Uiose corrupt times, of the importance of a prince's 
education. 

Be this as it will, all this care, as Plato remarks in the 
same place, was frustrated by the luxury, pomp, and mag- 
luficence^ with wMch the yoong prince was sumunded; ^ 
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the nutnerous tnun of officers that waited upon him i^th a 
servile submission ; by all the appurtenances and eqiupageof 
a vduptuous and efi^inate lite, in which pleasure, ^id the 
inventing of new diversions, seemed to engross all attentioD ; 
dangers which the most excellent disposition could never 
sutmount. The corrupt manners of uve nation therefore 
quickly debauched the prince, and drew him into the pre- 
vailing pleasures, against which no education is a sufficient 
defence. 

The education here spoken of l^y Plato, can relate only to 
the children of Artaxerxes, sumamed Longimanu^ the son 
and successor of Xerxes, in whose time lived Alcibiades, who 
is introduced in the dialogue, from whence this observation is 
taken : for Plato, in another passaee, which we shall cite 
bereaftert informs us, that neither Cyrus, nor Darius, ever 
thought of giving the princes, thdr sons, a good education : 
and what we find in lustory concerning Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, gives us reason to believe, that he was more atten- 
tive than his predecessors to the education of his children ; 
bat was not much imitated in that respect by lus successors. 

Sect. II. 

7?ie Pubtic Council^ wherein the Affairs of State vxre con- 
sidered. 

Absolute as the regal authority was among the Persianff, 
yet was it, in some measure, kept within bounds by the 
establishment of this council, appointed by the state; a 
council which consisted oi seven oi the prmces, or chiff lords 
of the nation, no less distinguished by ttidr* wisdom and abi- 
lities, than by thdr illustrious birth. We have already seen 
the origin of this establishment in the cons{»racy of the 
seven Persian noblemen, who entered into an association 
against Smerdis the Magian, and kiQed him. 

The Scripture relates, that Ezra was ssent into Judea, in 
the name, and by the authority of king Artaxerxes and bis 
seven coonsellprs : « '* Forasnmch as thou art sfpt of Uie 
" king and of his seven counsellors." f'he same Spripture, 
a long time before this, in the reign oi Darius, otherwise 
called Ahasuerus, who succeeded the Marian, informs us, 
that these counsellors were well versed in the laws, ancient 
customs, and maxims of the state ; that they always attend- 
ed theprince, who never transacted any thing or detennined 
^y af&ir of importance without their advice. Interroga- 
-vit (AssueruaJ ^apientea gtU ex more regio ei semper ade- 
ranty et UUmimfsuitkat cuncta consUi/^y scientium leges acjura 
majorum. 

a ^n yii* 14. 
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This last passage gives room for some reflections, which 
may very much contribute to the knowledge of the genius 
and character of the Persian government. 

In the first place, the king there spoken of, that is, Darius, 
was one of the most celebrated princes that ever reigned in 
Persia, and one of the most deserving of praise, on account 
of his wisdom and prudence ; though he had his filings. It 
is to him, as well as to Cyrus, that the greatest part of those 
excellent laws are ascribed, which have ever since subsisted 
in that country, and have been the foundation and standard 
of thdr government. Now this prince, notwithstanding his 
extraordinary penetration and ability, thought he stood in 
need of counsel ; nor ^d he apprehend, that the joining a 
number of assistants to himself, for the determination of af- 
£ure, would be any discredit to his own understanding : by 
which proceeding, he reaUy showed a superiority of genius, 
which is very uncommon, and supposes a great fund ofmerit. 
For a prince of slender talents, and a narrow capacity, is 
gener^y full of himself ; and the less understanding he has, 
the more obstinate and untractable he generally is. He 
thmks it want of respect, to offer to discover any thing to 
him which he does not perceive ; and is affronted tif you 
seem to doubt that he wno is supreme in power, is not the 
same in penetration and understanding. But Darius had a 
different way of tlunking, and (Ud nothing without counsel 
and advicie : lUarumfaciebat cuncta coruilio. 

Secondly, Darius, however absolute he was, and how jea- 
lous soever he might be of his prerogative, did not think he 
derogated from either, when he instituted that council ; for 
the council did net at all interfere with the king's authority 
rf ruling and commanding, which always resides in the per- 
son of the prince, but was confined entirely to that of reason, 
which consisted in communicating and imparting their know- 
ledge and experience to the kii^. He was persuaded, that 
the Dfsblest character of sovereign power, when it is pure, 
and has neither degenerated from its origm, nor deviated 
from its end, is to govern « by the laws ; to make them the 
rule of his will and desire ; and to think nothing allowable 
for hhn, which they prohibit. * 

In the third place, this council, which every where ac- 
companied the King, (ex more re^ 9cmpcr ei aderant) was 
a perpetual stancfing council, consisting of the greatest men, 
and the best heads in the kingdom ; who, under the direction 
of the soverdgn, and always with a dependency upon him, 
were in a manner the source of public order, and the prin- 
ciple <^ all the wise regulations and transactions at home and 

a RefrimoT ate» tf tQbsecti tibi, led queiiMidnoditm legibos, •«««». PP' 
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Inroad. To this council the lung transferred from himself 
several weighty cares, which he must otherwise have been 
overburdened with ; and by them he likewise executed what- 
ever had been resolved on. It was by means of this stand- 
ing council^ that the great maxims of the state were pre- 
served; the knowledge of its true interest perpetuated ; af- 
fairs carried on with harmony and order ; and innovations, 
errors, and oversights, prevented. For in a public and ge- 
neral council things are discussed by unsuspected perscxis ; 
all the ministers are mutual inspectors of one another ; all 
their knowledge and experience m public mattersWe united 
together ; and they all become equally cs^pable of every 
part of the administration ; because, though as to the exe- 
cutive part, they move only in one particular sphere of bu- 
^ess ; yet they are obliged to inform themselves in all affiurs 
relating to the public, that they may be able to deliver ^ir 
opinions in a judicious manner. 

The fourth and last reflection I have to make on this head 
is, that we find it mentioned in Scripture, that the persons of 
which this council consisted, were thoroughly acquainted 
with the customs, laws, maxims, and rights of the kmgdom, 
adentmm leges aciura majorum. 

Two things, which, as the Scriptures inform us, were 
practised by the Peraans, mi^ht very much contribute to in- 
struct the king and his council in the methods of governing 
with wisdom and prudence. « The first was, their having 
public registers, wnerein all the prince's edicts and ordinan- 
ces, all the privileges granted to the people, and all the fe- 
vours conferred upon particular persons, were entered and 
recorded. ^ The second was, the annals of the kingdom, in 
which all the events of former reigns, aU resolutions t^en» 
regulations established, and services done by any particular 
persons, were exactly entered. These annals were care- 
fully preserved, and frequently perused both by the kings and 
the ministers, that they might acquaint themselves with 
times past ; might have a true and clear idea of the state 
of the kingdom ; avoid an arbitrary, unequal, uncertain con- 
duct ; mauitain an uniformity in the course of affairs ; and, 
in short, acquire such light from the perusal of these books, 
as should qualify them to govern the state with wisdom. 

Sect. IJI. — The AdmiJiUtration of Justice. 

To be king, and to be judge, is but one and the same thing. 
The throne is a tribunal, and the sovereign power is die 
highest authority for administering justice. •* God hath 
" made you king over hiS people," said the queen of Sheba. 

a Ezn ri 17. & Ti, a. » M. iv. 15. & Ettk, ▼!• i. 
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to Solonioii, *^ to the end that you should judge theijl, and 
*' render justice and judgment unto them." God hath ma(k 
every thing sufaject to princes, to put them into a condition - 
of fearing none but him. His design, in making them inde- 
pendent, was to give them the more inviolable attachment 
to justice. That they might not excuse themselves on pre- 
tence of inabaity, or want of power, he has delegatca 1^ 
whole power unto ^em ; he has made them masters of all 
the means requiate for the restraining injustice and oppres- 
sion, that iniquity should tremble in theu* presence, and be 
hc^abib of tiurting any persons whatsoever. 

%t what is that justice which God hath put into the hands 
of kings, and whereof he hath made them depositaries ? 
Why, it is nothing else but order ; and order consists in ob- 
servmg an universal equity, and taking care that force do 
not usurp the place of law ; that one man's pn^erty be not 
exposed to the violence of another ; that the common band 
of sodety be not broken ; that artifice and fraud may not 
prevail over innocence and simplicity ; that all things may 
rest in peace under the protection of the laws ; and the 
we^est among the people may find his sanctuary in the 
public authority^' 

« We learn nx>m Josephus, that the kings of Persia used 
to administer justice in their own persons. And it was to 
qualify them for the due discharge of this duty, that care 
was taken to have them instructed, from their tenderest 
youth, in the knowledge of the laws of their country ; and 
that in their public schools, as we have already mentioned 
in the history of Cyrus, they were taught equity and justice, 
in the same manner as rhetoric and philosophy are taught in 
other places. 

These are the great and essentisd duties of the regal dig- 
nity. Indeed it is reasonable, and absolutely necessary, that 
Ihe prince be assisted in the execution of that august func- 
tion, as he is in others ; but to be assisted, is not be deprived, 
or dispossessed, ^e contmues judge, as long as he continues 
king. Though he communicates his authority, yet does he 
not resign or divide it. It is therefore absolutely necessary 
for him to bestow some traie upon the study of equity and 
justice ; not that he need enter mto the whole detail of i>ar- 
ticular laws, but only acquaint himself with the principal 
rules and maxims of tiie law of his country, that he may be 
capable of dcung justice, and of passing sentence wisely upon 
important points. For this reason,'tfe kingp of Persia never 
ascended tne throne, till thgr had been for some time under 
the care and instriJrction of the Magi, who were to teach 

a Aatiq* Judnk 1. ^ c. 3S 
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tbem that sdence whereof they were the only masters and 
professors, as wdl as of the religion of the country. 

Now, since to the sovereign alone is committed the right of 
administering justice, and that within his dominions there is 
no other power of administering it, than what was del^^ted 
by him, bow greatly does it behove him to take care, into 
what hands he commits a part of so great a trust ; to know 
whether those he places so near the throne, are worthy to 
partake of such a prerogative ; and industriously to keep all 
such at a distance from it, as he judges unworthy? We find 
that in Persia, their kings were extremely careful to have 
justice rendered with integrity and impartiality. « One of 
their royal jucfees (for so they called them) having suffered 
himself to be corrupted by bribery, was condemned by Cam- 
byses to be put to death without mercy, and to have his skin 
put upon the seat where he used to sit and givejudgment, 
and where his son, who succeeded him in his office, was to 
sit, that the very place whence he gave judgment, should re- 
mind him continually of his duty. 

b Their ordinary judges were taken out of the class of 
old men, into which none were admitted till the age of 50 
years ; so that a man could not exercise the office rfa judge 
before that age, the Persians being of opinion, that too 
much maturity could not be required in an employment 
which decided upon the fortunes, reputations, and lives of 
their fellow-citizens. 

c Amongst them, it was not lawful either for a private 
persdn to put any of his slaves to death, or for the prince 
to inflict capital punishment upon any of his subjects tor the 
first offence ; because it might rather be considered as an 
effect of human weakness and frailty, than of a confirmed 
malignity of mind. 

The Persians thought it reasonable to put the good as 
well as the evil, the merits of the offender as well as his 
demerits, into the scales of justice ; nor was it just, in their 
opinion, that one single crime should obliterate all the good 
actions a man had done during his life, d Upon this piSici- 
ple it was, that Darius, having condemned a judge to death 
for some prevarication in his office, and afterwards calling 
to mind the important services he had rendered both to the 
state and the royal family, revoked the sentence at the ve 
moment of its gdng to be executed, « and acknowledR 
that he had pronounced it with more precipitation 
wisdom. 

But one important and essential rule which they observed 

«H«]|A}-7«-«*- 6Xen Cyc I i. p. 7.' 

e Herod. L 1. c. tj7. rf Htnrf 1. vii. c «• 
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h their judgnoents, was, in the first place, never to condemn 
any person without bringing his accuser to his face, and 
without giving him time, and all other means, necessary for 
de{en(&ig himself against the articles laid to his charge : and 
in the second place, if the person accused was found inno- 
cent, to inffict the vexy samepunishment upon the accuser, 
as the other was to have suffered, had he been found guilty. 
« Artaxerxes gave a fine example of the just risour which 
ought to be exercised on such occasions. One oi the king's 
Bivouiites, ambitious of getting a place possessed by one of 
his best officers, endeavoured to make the king suspect the 
fidelity of that officer ; and to that end, sent informatic»is tor 
court fiili of calumnies against him ; persuading himself that 
the king, ftxmi the ^reat influence he had witn his majesty, 
would believe the thmg upon his bare word, without fiirther 
examination. For such is the general character of calum- 
niators : thejr are afraid of evidence and light ; they make 
it their busmess to bar up from the innocent all access to 
the prince, and thereby put it out of their power to vindicate 
themselves. The officer was imprisoned ; but he desu^ of 
the king, before he was condemned, that his cause might be 
heard, and his accusers ordered to produce their evidence 
against him. The king did so : ana as there was no proof 
but the letters which his enemy had written aeainst him, he 
was cleared, and his innocence folly justified ov the three 
cammisskmers that sat upon his trial ; and all tne king's in- 
cBgnation foil upon the perfidious accuser, who had thus at- 
tempted to abuse the favour and confidence of his royal 
master. This prince, who was well informed, and knew 
that one of the true signs of a wise government, was to 
have the subjects stand more in fear of the ^ laws, than of 
informers, would have thought, that to have acted otherwise 
than he did, would have been a direct viqlaticn of the most 
common rules of « natural eqiuty and humamty ; it would 
have been opening a door to envy, hatred, calumny, and re- 
venge ; it would have been exposing the honest amplidty of 
good and foithfol subjects to the cruel malice of detestable 
informers, and arming the latter with the sword of publie 
authority : in a word, it would have been divesting the mrone 
of the most'noble privilege belonging to it, namely, that of 
being a sanctuary tor innocence and justice, against violence 
and cdxunny. 

*> There is upon record a still more memorable eaompk 
of firmness and love of justice, in another king of Persia, be- 

a Diod. I. XT. p. S33~S36. 

5 Non jam delitores, led leges timentnr. Fliii. in Pmer. Tn^. 

e Prinoept, qui delatotei non cMtigitt, inritat* Snetoa. In Tit. Oooit e. ^^ 
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fore Artaxerxes ; in him, I mean, whom the Scripture calls? 
Ahasuerus, and who is thought to be the same as Darius, the 
son of Hystaspes, from whom Haman had, by his earnest so- 
licitations, extorted that &tal edict, which was calculated to 
exterminate the whole race of the Jews throughout the Per- 
sian empire in one day. When God had, by the means of 
£sther, opened his eyes, he made haste to maJLe amends 
for his £3ailt, not only by revoking his edict, and inflicting an 
exemplary punishment upon the impostor who had deceiv«i 
him ; but, which is more, by a public acknowledgement of 
his eiTor ; which should be a pattern to all ages, and to all 
princes, and teach them, that ra.r from debasing their dignity, 
or weakening their authority thereby, they procure to them 
both the more respect. After declaring, that it is but too 
common for calummators to impose, by their misrepre- 
sentations and craftiness, on the goodness of their princes, 
whom thar natural sincerity induces to judge fevourably of 
others ; he is not ashamed to acknowledge, that he had been 
so unhappy as to suflFer himself to be prejudiced by such 
means ag^unst the Jews, who were his faithml subjects, and 
the children of the Most High God, through whose goodness 
he and his ancestors had attained to the throne. 

a The Persians were not (Mily enemies of injustice, as we 
have now shown, but also abhorred lying, which always was 
deemed amongst them a mean and infemous vice. What 
they esteemed most pitifiil, next to lying, was to live upon 
trust, or by borrowing. Such a kind of life seemed to tiiem 
idle, ignominious, servile, and the most despicable, because 
it tends to make people liars. 

Sect. IV The Care of the Provinces. 

It seems to be no difficult matter to maintain good order iii 
the metropolis of a kingdom, where the conduct of the magis- 
trates ana judges is closely inspected, and the very sight of 
the throne capable of keeping the subjects in awe. The case 
is otherwise with respect to the provinces, where the distance 
from the sovereign, and the hopes of impunity, may occasion 
many misdemeanors on the part of the ma^strates and offi- 
cers, as well as great licentiousness and disorder on that of 
the people. In this the Persian policy exerted itself with 
the greatest care, and we may siso say, with the greatest 
success. 

The Persian empire was divided into * 127 governments, 
the governors whereof were called Satrapac. Over them 
were appointed three principal ministers, who inspected 

a Herod. 1. i c. 138. 

6 Autlior* di&r atwut the ourober of goTemments or ptpfinc c i.— Xeaoph* 
'^yrop. h Yiii. p. 3S9, 833. 
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thdr conduct, to whom they gave an account of all the 
^flairs of their several provmces, and who were afterwards 
to make their report of the same to the king. It waa 
Darius the Mede, that is, Cyaxares, or rather Cyrus, in 
the name of his uncle, who put the government of the em- 
pire into this excellent metnod. These satrapae were, by 
the vciy design of their office, each in his respective district, 
to have the same care and regard for the mterests of the 
people, as for those of the prince : for it was a maxim 
with Cyrus, that no difference ought to be admitted between 
these two interests, which are necessarily linked together ; 
since neither the people can be happy, unless the prince is 
powerful, and in a condition to defied Uiem ; nor t& prince 
truly powerful, unless his people be happy. 

These satrapae being the most considerable persons in the 
kingdom, Cvrus assigi^ them certain funds and revenues 
prc^rtioned to their station and the importance of their 
employments. He was willing they should live nobly in 
their reflective provinces, that they might gain the respect 
of the ncbility and common peq)le within their jurisdiction ; 
and that for that reason their retinue, their equipage, and 
their table, should be answerable to their dignity, yet with- 
out exceeding the bounds of prudence and moderation. He 
himself was their model in this respect, as he desired they 
should be to all persons of distinguished rank within the ex- 
tent of their authority ; so that the same order, which reign- 
ed in the prince's court, might likewise proportionably be 
observed in the courts of the satrapae, and in the noblemen's 
families. And to prevent, as &r as possible, all abuses which 
might be made of so extenave an authority as that of the 
satrapae, the kmg reserved to himself alone the nomination 
of them, and caused the governors of places, the comm^id- 
ers of the troops, and other such like officers to depend im- 
me^tely upon Uie prince himself; from yfhom alone they 
were to receive then* instructions, in order that, if the sa- 
trapae were inclined to abuse their power, they might be 
^nsible those officers were so many overseers and censors 
of their conduct. And, to make this correspondence, by 
letters, the more sure and expeditious, the king caused post- 
houses to be erected throughout all the empire, and appoint- 
ed couriers, who travelled night and day, and mack won- 
derful dispatch. But I shall speak more particularly oa 
this article at the end of this section, that I may not break 
m upon the matter in hand. 

Notwithstanding all this, the care of the provinces was 
not enlsrely left to the satrapae and governors : the king him- 
self took cognizance of them in his own person, being per* 
suadedy th.at the governing only by others, is but to |;ovf 
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by halved. An dUcer of the household was otdered to re- 
peat tbtte vrotd^ to the king every morning when he waked : 
'* a Rise, Sir, and think of discharging the duties for wtuch, 
^ Orbmasdes has placed you upon the throne." Oromas- 
des was the principal god andently worslupped by the Per- 
sians. A good pnnce, s^s Plutanrh in relating t^ custom, 
has nd occasion for an officer to g^ve him this d^y admoni- 
tion : his own heart, and the love he has for his people, are 
sufficient monitors. 

A The king of Persia thought himself obliged, according to 
the ancient custom established in that countr^r, from time to 
time, personally to visit all theprovinces of ms empire ; be- 
ing persuaded, as Phny sa^s of Trajan, that the most solid 
glory, and the most exquisite pleasure, a good prince can en- 
joy^ is ^m time to time to let the peq)le see their common 
fiither; to^ recondle the dissensions and mutual animosities 
of riv^ cities ; to calm commotions or seditions among the 
people, and that not so much by the severity of power, as by 
the authority of reason ; to prevent injustice and oppressioa 
in magistrates, and cancel and reverse whatever has been de- 
crc^ against law and equity : in a word, like a beneficent 

Elanet, to shed his salutary influences universally ; or rather, 
ke a kind of divinity, to be present every where, to see, to 
hear, and know every thing, without rejecting any man's pe- 
tition or complaint. 

When the kin^ was not able to vi^t the provinces him- 
self, he sent, in his stead, some of the greatest men of the 
l^gdom, such as were the most eminent for wisdom and vir- 
tue. These persons were generally called the eyes and ears 
of the prince, because by their means he saw and was inform- 
ed of every thing. When these, or any other of his great mi- 
nisters, or the members of his council, were said to be the 
eyes and ears of the prince, it was at once an admonition to 
tne king, that he had his ministers, as we have the organs of 
our senses, not that he should lie still and be idle, but act by 
their means, and to the ministers, that they ought not to act 
for themselves, but for the king their heaa, and for the ad- 
vantage of the whole body politic. 

The particular detail ot affairs, which the king, or the com- 
missioners appointed by him, entered into, is highly worthy 
of admiration, and shows how well they imderstood in those 
days, wherein the wisdom and abiUty of governors consist. 
The attention of the king and his miniiiters was not employ- 

a Plot, fttl Prtne. indoet. p. 7B(K h Xenoph In CEcon. p, 838. 

c ReeoDciiiare smates eivitatei, tumentetqoe poi»alM non imuerio oi»Ki) 
Quain ntiunc eompetcece, iDCercnlere iDtquitaiibut imgMCMtttum, Muactum^ut 
reddere quicquid n^ri iloii opotttterit; posiren>o >elocitfin«i lideri* mure oniuia 
invitere, ommft audire, et Undeciiinq«e iBvooatMi, naiim» vejlm iraqKiv vdesw 
•^ adustere. FUb. in Panes. 1'nj. 
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ed upon glieat objects alone, as war» the revenue, matice, and 
commerce; but matters of less importance, as the securi^ 
and beauty of towns and cities, the converaent h^itation of 
the inhabitants, the repairs'of high roads, bridges, causeways^ 
the keeping of woods and forests from being laid waste and 
destroyed, and, above all, the improvement of agriculture, 
and the encouraging and promoting of all sorts of trades, 
even to the lowest and meanest of handicraft employments ; 
every thing, in short, came within the sphere of Uieir policy, 
and was thought to deserve their care and inspection. And 
indeed, whatever belongs to the subjects, as well as the sub- 
jects themselves. Is a part of the trust committed to the head 
of the coounonwealth, and is entitled to his care, concern, 
and activity. His love for the common weal is universal, 
fl It extends itself to ail matters, and takes in every thbig : it 
is the support of private p^rskxis, as well as of the public. 
Every province, every city, every &mily, has a place in lus 
heart and affections. Evay thing in uie kingdom has a 
celatioa to, and concerns him ; every thin^ Challenges his at^ 
tentioD and regard. 

^ I have already said, that a^cultut^ was one of the main 
things* on which the Persians bestowed their care and atten- 
tion. Indeed one of the prince's first cares was, to make 
husbandry flourish ; and those datraps, whose provinces 
were the best cultivated, had the most df tiis &vour. And 
as there were offices erected for the regidation of the milita- 
ry part of the government, so were there likewise for the 
iospecdng their rural labours and economy ; for these two 
employments had a near relation, the business of the one 
bemi; to guard the countiy, and the other to cultivate it. 
'fhe prince protected both ahnbst with the same degree of 
affection ; because both concurred, and were iequallV neces- 
sazy for the public good : for if the lands cannot be culti- 
vated without the ^d and protectioQ of armies for their de- 
fence and security, so neither can the soldiers on the other 
hand be fod and maintained without the labour of the hus- 
bandmen, who cultivate the ground. It was with good rea- 
son, therefore, that the prince, since it Was impossible for 
himself to see mto evexy thing caused an exact account to be 
given him, how'eVery province and district was cultivated ; 
that he might know whether each country brought forth 
abundantly such fruits, as it was capable of producing ; tliat 
he descended so for into those particulars, as Xenophon re- 
marks of Cyrus the younger, as to inform himself whether 
the private gardens of his subjects were w^ kept, and yield- 



' a Is, «ii{ cofKMntiiiihrtna, niiltani nan leipi piiteA taaqMrn mI antiiu, 
Sense. Hlk de Chsm. e. xiii. 
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ed plenty of frwt ; that he rewarded the supenntendants 
ana overseers, whose provinces or districts were the best cul- 
tivated, and puushea the laziness and negligence of those 
idle persons, who did not till and improve their '^^rounds. 
Such a care as this is by no means unworthy of a king, as it 
naturally tends to propagate riches and plenty throughout 
his kingdom, and to b^;et a spirit of industry amongst his 
subjects, which is the surest means of preventing that in- 
crease of drones and idle fellows, that are such a burden upon 
the public, and a dishonour to the state. 

« Aenophon, in the next passage to this I have now cited, 
puts into the mouth of Socrates, who is introduced as speak- 
er, a very noble encomium upon agriculture, which he repre- 
sents as the employment of au others the most worthy of men's 
application, the most ancient, and the most suitable to thdr 
nature ; as the common nurse of persons of all ages and 
GoAditions of fife ; as the source of health, strength, plenty, 
riches, and a thousand sober delights and honest pleasures ; 
as the mistress and school of sobriety, temperance, justice, 
religion ; and, in a word, of all kinds of virtues both avil and 
military. After which he relates the fine saying of Lysan- 
der the Lacedaemonian, who, as he was walking at Sardis 
with the younger Cyrus, hearing from that prince's' own 
mouth, that he himself had Ranted several at the trees he 
was looking at,, exclaimed : That the world had reason to 
extol the happiness of Cyrus, whose virtue was as eminent 
as his fortune ; and who, in the midst of the greatest afflu- 
ence, splendour, and magnificence, had yet preserved a 
taste so pure and so conformable to right reason. * Cum 
Cyrus reafumduaet^ Ego iaia nan dimensw, meiwnt ordma, 
Tnea description mtUtc etiam iatarutn arborum mea mofm mau 
aata : turn Lywmdruni, tntueniem ejus fiurfiuram^ etfatar- 
em coffioris^ omaivmque Persicum multo auro muUiaqae 
gemrnis^ dixisse : «? JRecte vere te^ Cyre^ beautumjerunt^ quo- 
niain virttui tuefortuna conjtmcta eat. How much is it to 
be wished, that our young nobility, who, in the time of peace, 
do not know how to employ them^ves, had the like taste for 
plantmg and ^iculture, which surely, after such an exam- 
ple as that of Cyrus, should be thought no dishonour totiieir 
quality ; especially if they would conader, that fior several 
ages it was the constant employment of the bravest and most 
warlike people in the world! The readier may easily perceive 
that I mean the andent Romans. 

a Xenoph. (Eeon. p. 830-813. 5 Cic de. Seneet. n. S9h 

c In the originalOnek there U Mill • creator enogy. Aiaoi'cM |ioi ao«n« 
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«iid protiwnty tbou an alto virtuoui* 
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THE INVENTION OF POSTS AND COURIERS. 

« I promised to give some account in this place of the in- 
venticn of posts and couriers. This invention is ascribed to 
Cyras ; nor indeed can I find anv mention of such an esta^ 
blishment before his tune. As the Persian empire, after lus 
last conquest, was of a vast extent, and Cy^rus required, that 
all his governors of provinces, and his chief commanders of 
his troops should write to him, and give an exact account of 
every thing that passed in thdr several districts and armies ; 
in order to render that correq^xHidence the more sure and 
expeditious, and to enable himself to receive speeder intelli- 
gence of all occurrences and alfeirs, and to send his orders 
thereupon with expedition, he caused pott-houses to be built, 
and messengers to be appointed in every i)rovince. Having 
computed how &r a good horse, with a brisk rider, could go 
in a day, without being spoiled, he had stables buUt in pro- 
portion at equal distances from each other, and had them 
fomished with horses, and grooms to take care of them. At 
each of these places he likewise appointed a post-mtaster, to 
receive the packets from the couriers as they arrived, and 
givelliem to others, and to tak^the horses that had perform- 
ed their stage, and to find fresh ones. Thus the post went 
continually night and day, with extraordinarjr speed ; nor 
did either rain or snow, heat or cold, or any mclemency of 
the season, interrupt its progress. * Herodotus speaks of the 
same sort of couriers in the reign of Xerxes. 

These couriers were called in the Peraan language, "Ky- 
rt^mc. The superintendency of the posts became a cona- 
deralde employn^ent. '^ Darius, the last king of the andent 
Persians, had it bdbre he came to the crown. Xenophon 
takes notice, that this^stablishment subasted in his time ; 
which perfectly agrees with what is related in the book of 
Esther, concerning the edict published by Ahasuerus in fa- 
vour of the Jews ; which edict was carried through that 
vast emigre with a rapidity that would have been impossi- 
ble, without these posts erected by Cyrus. 

We arc justly surprised to find, that this establishment of 
post and couriers, hrst invented in the east by Cyrus, and 
continued for so many ages afterwards by his successors, 
especially considering of what usefulness it was to the go- 

« Xen. Cyrop. I. Vdi. jy. «3«. * Her. I. viU. «• 08. 
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vemment* should never have been imitated in the west, par* 
ticulariy by people so expert in politics, as the Gteelcs anA 
the Romans. 

It is mcMce aitmshingt thai where this inventkn wiis pat 
in execution, it was not farther ioiproy ed, and that the use 
of it was confined only to affairs of state, withcwt consider- 
iDg the many advantages the public might have reaped from 
it, by &cilitatine a mutual correspondence, as well as the 
busiiMBSs of merchants and tradesmen of all kinds ; by for- 
warding the a£birs of private persons; the dispatch of 
journeys which required haste ; the easy commonication 
between fomilies, dties and provinces; and by the safety 
and convenieDcy of remitting nione^ from one country to 
another. It is well known what difficulty people at a dis- 
tance had then, and for many agjes afterwards, to commu- 
nicate any news, or to treat of affairs together ; being obliged 
ckher to send a servant on purpose, which could not be done 
without great charge and loss of time, or to wait far the de- 
parture ci some other, person that was going into the pro- 
vince or country whith^ they had letters to send; which 
method was liable to numberless disappointment, accidents, 
^nd delays. 

At present we enjoy this general Convemency at a small 
expense; but we do not thoroughlv consider the adyants^ 
of It ; the want whereof would make us fiiUy sensible of our 
hairiness in this respect. France is indebted for it to the 
university of Pans, which I cannot forbear obseryii^ here : 
I hope the reader will excuse tiie digression. The univer- 
sity of Paris being formerly the only one in the kingdom, 
and having great numbers of scholars resordng to her. finGsm 
all parts of the kingdom, did, for their sakes and convemency 
establish. messengers, whose business was, not only to bring 
cloths, silver, and gold for the students, but likewise to qar- 
ly bags of. law-proceedings, informations and inquests ; to 
condua all sorts of persons, indififerently, to or fnm Paris, 
finding them both horses and diet ; as also to cany letters, 
parcels, and packets for the pubUc, as well as the um- 
versity. 

In the university-registers of the four nations, as they are 
called, of the faculty of arts, these messengers are often 
sfyled Mmtu Vokmtes^ to signify the great speed and dis- 
patch they were obliged to make. 

The state then is indebted to the university of Paris for 

the invention and establishment of these messengers and letter 

carriers. And it was at her own charge and expense that 

erected these offices; to the satis&ction both of our 

i the public. She has moreover maiutained aid 

I them nnce the year 1576, against all th^ various 
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attempts of the &nners, whkh has cost her immcDse sums. 
For there never were any ordinary royal messengers, tUl 
Henry HI. first established them in the vear 1576, by his 
edict of November, appointing them in the same cities as 
the muversity had theirs in, and granting them the same 
i^hts and privileges, as the kines, his predecessors, had 
granted the messengers of the umversity. 

The university never had any other fund or support than 
the profits arising from the post-office. And it is upon the 
faimdation of the same revenue^ that king Lewis XV. now 
OD the throne, by his decree of the council of state, of the 
14th of April 1719, and by his letters patent, bearing the 
same date, registered in parliament, and in the chamber of 
accounts, has ordained, that in all the cdl^es of the said 
universi^ the students shall be taught gratis; and has to 
that end, for the time to come, appropriated to the univer- 
aty an e^t-and-twentieth part of the revenue ariung from 
the general lease or &rm of the posts and messengers of 
France; which dght-and-twentieth part amounted that 
year to the sum of 184,000 livres, or thereabouts «. 

It is not therefore without reason, that the university, to 
whom this recnilation has restored a part of her ancient lusr 
tre, reckons Lewis XV. as a kind of new founder, whose 
boimty has at length delivered her from the unhappy and 
shamefiil necessity of receiving wages for her labours ; which 
in same measure dishonoured the di^ty of her proJEession, 
as it was contrary to that noble, dismterested spirit, which 
becomes it. And indeed, the labour of masters ana professors, 
who instruct others, ought not to be given for nouiing ; but 
neither ought it to be sold. * JSfec venire hoc ben^ficmm 
Qfyariety nee penre. 

Sect. V ^-^dnwmtraiion of the Revenuet. 

The prince is the sword and buckler of the state ; by him 
is the peace and tranquillity thereof secured. But to oiabk 
him to defend it, he has occa»on for arms, soldiers, arsenals, 
fortified towns, and ships ; and all these things require great 
expenses. It is moreover just and reasonable, that the king 
have wherewithal to supjMrt the dignity of the crown, and 
the majesty of the empire ; as also tp procure reverence and 
respect to his person and authority. These are the two 
princq>al reasons that have given occasion for the exacting 
of tribute and imposition of taxes. As the public advantage, 
and the necesaty of defraying the expenses of the state, have 
been the first causes of these burdens, so ought they likewise 
to be the constant standard of their use. Nor is there any 

a Atwtit zmi, .teriing. * ^^^ I. rii. «• ^• 
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thing in the w6rld more iust and reasonable tlian such impo- 
sitions ; since every private person oa^t to «iiiik lilaMKlf 
very b&ppy ». ^Hat he can purchase his peace wA secarlQr at 
the e^cpense of so slender a contribution. 

"« The revenues of the Per^an kings consisted partly in the 
levying of taxes imposed upon the people, and partly lb their 
bdng mmished with several of the products oif the«arth in 
kind ; as com, and other provisions, forage, horses^ catnels, 
or whatever rarities each particular province afibrded. 
* Strabo relates, th£^t the satrap of Armenia sent regular^ 
every year to the king of Persia, his master, twentv thousand 
young cdts. By this we may form a judgment or the other 
levies in the several provinces. But we are to cooader, that 
the tributes were only exacted from the txinquered nations ; 
for the natural subjects, that is, the Persians, were exeinpt 
from all impootions. Nor was the custom of imposbg taxes, 
and of determining the sums each province was yeai4y to pay, 
introduced tin the reign of Darius ; at which time, the pecu- 
i^ary impositions, as near as we can judge from the computa- 
tion maaeby Herodotus, which is attended with great dmcul- 
ties, amounted to near forty-four millions French mon^ ^ 

^ Tlie place wherein was kept the public treasure, was 
called in the Persian language Gaza. There were trea- 
^ries of this kind at Susa, at Persepolis, at Pasargada, at 
Damascus, and other cities. The gold and silver were there 
kept in in|;ot8, and coined into money according as the king 
had occasion. The money, chieflv used by the Persians Was 
of gold, and called Dane, from tne name of « Darius, who 
first caused them to be coined, with his image on one side, 
and an archer on the reverse. The Dane is sometimes also 
called Stater Aureus, because the weight of it, like that of 
the Attic Stater, was two drachms ot gold, whkh were 
equivalent to twenty drachms of alver, and consequentiy 
were worth ten livres of French money. 

f Besides the$e tributes, which were paid in money* there 
was another contribution made in kJQd^ by ^mishii^ vktuals 
and provisions for the king's table and househcdd, grsun, fo- 
rage, and other necessaries for the subsistence of his armies, 
and horses for Uie remounting of his cayaliy. Tliis contri- 
bution was in^>osed upon the six-score satrt^es, <«* provin- 
ces, each of them fomiahing such a part as t^y w«« seve- 
rally taxed at. Herodotus observes, that the province of 
Bab^kw, the largest and wealthiest of them all, did alone 
funush the whole contribution for the space of four months, 

a H<iod. 1. iii. e. 89-97. 6 tib xi. p S3a 
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and coosequeatly bore a third part of the burthen of the 
whole hspdnitioiK whist all the i^toi Asia together did but 
contribute the other two-thirds. 

% what has been already sud oo this subject, we see the 
kifl^ of Persia did not exact all then* taxes and impositions 
in waaey^ but were content to levy a part of them ui money* 
and to take the rest in such products and commodities as 
the several provinces affi)rded ; which is h proof of the great 
wiadom, moderation, and humanity of the Persian govern- 
ment. Without doubt they had observed, how difficult it 
often is fat the people, especially in countries at a distance 
froBa comBEierce, to convert their goods into money without 
suffering great losses ; whereas nothing can tend so much to 
the rend^ing of taxes easy, and to shelter thfe people from 
vexation and trouble, aa wdl as exi>ense, as the taking in 
payment from each country such fruits and commodities as 
that country produces ; by which means the contribution be- 
comes easy, natural, and equitable. 

« There were hkewise certain districts asingned and set 
apart for the maintaining of the queen's toakt and ward- 
robe ; one for her g^e, another for her vaH, and so oh 
for the rest of her vestments: and these districts, which 
were of a great extent smce oiie of them coirtaiiied as much 
eroiuid as a man could walk over in a day ; thtsse districts, 
I say, took their names from their particular use, or part qf 
the igarments to which they were appropriated; and Were 
accordiogly called, one the queen's girdle, another the 
queen's vdl, and so on. In Plato's time, the same custom 
continued amoE^ the Persians. 

6 The wjay of the king's giving pensions in those days to 
such persons as he had a mind to gratify, was exactly like 
what! have observed concerning the queen. We read, that 
the king df Persia assigned the revenue of four cities to 
Themistocles ; one of Which Was to Supply him with wine, 
another wi^ bre^, the thij'd With meats n>r his table, and 
the fourth with his dcitheas and furniture. ^ Before that time, 
Cyrus had acted in the same manner towards Pytharchus 
of Cyzicus, for whom he had apairticular consideration, and 
to whom Ijye gayeflie revenue of seven cities. In foUowini^ 
times, we find many ^stances of a like nature. 

ARTICLE, n. 

or THfiJR WAR. 

The people of Aaa in goieral were naturafly of a warlike 
^spodtkm, and did not want courage ; but in time they suf- 
fered themselves to be enervated by luxury and pleasure. 

aPliit.fDAIcib.*c.i.p.lSJ. ft Pliit.teThcffl*p.U7. ^ Atncv. L i- 1». M» 
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I must however except the Persians, who even befiore C vtus, 
and still more during his rdgn, had the reputation of bdng 
a people of a very military genius. The atuation of their 
countty, wtuch is rugged and mountainous, mig^t be one 
reason of their hard and frugal manner of living ; which is 
a point of no little importance for the forming df good sol- 
diers. But the good education which the Persians gave 
their youth, was the chief cause of the courage and msotial 
spirit of that people. 

With respect therefore to the manners, and pardcukrly 
to the article which I am now treating of^ we must make 
some distinction between the different nations of A^; so 
that in the following account of military affairs, whatever 
perfection and excdlence may be found in the rules and prin- 
cipals of war, is to be applied only to the Persians, as they 
"were in Cyrus's reign ; the rest bdones to the other nations 
of Asia, the Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes, Ly<^ans, and to 
the Persians likewise, after they had degenerated from their 
ancient valour, which happened not long after Cyrus^ as will 
be shown in the sequel. 

1. THEIR ENTRANCE UPON MILITARY DISCIPLINE. 

cThe Persians were trained up to the service from their 
tender years, by passing through different exercises. Gene- 
rally speaking, they served m the armies from the age of 20 
to 50 years ; and whether in peace or war, they always wore 
swords, as our gentlemen do, which was never practised 
among the Greeks or the Romans. They were obliged to 
enlist themselves at the time appointed ; and it was esteem- 
ed a crime to desire to be dispensed with in that respect, as 
will be seen hereafter, by the cruel treatment given by Da- 
rius and Xerxes to *two young noblemen, whose Others had 
desired, as a favour, that their sons might be permitted to 
stay at home, for a comfort to them in their old age. 

c Herodotus ^)eaks of a body of troops appobted to be the 
king's guard, who were called 7%<r ImmortaUy because this 
body, which consisted of 10,000, perpetually subsisted, and 
was always complete; for as soon as any of the men died, 
another was immediately put into his place. The estabhsh* 
roent of this body probably began with the 10,000 men, sent 
for by Cyrusout of Persia to be his guard. They were distin- 
guished frx>m all the other troops by the richness of their 
-armour, and still more by their sine^ular courage. «' Quintus 
Curtius mentions also tms body of men, and another body 
besides, consistmg of 15,000, designed in like manner to be a 
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guard to the king's person ; the latter were called Dory- 

2. T9BI9 ARMOUa* 

The ordinary arms of tb^ P^ians were.a sabre, or scy- 
nutar, acbwcp^^ as it is called in Latin ; a kind of dagger 
which, hung In their belt on the right side ; a jlivelin, or half 
pike» havin&ja sharp pointed iron at the end. 

It seew that they carried two javelins, or lances, one to 
fling, and th^.other to use in clqse fight. They made great 
use of th^ bow, and of the quiver in which they carried their 
arrow3t The sling was not unknown amongst thjsm ; but 
they (fid not set much value uppn it. 

U appears from sevefal passages in ancient authors, that 
the Persi^ayps wore no helmets, but only their common caps, 
which they called, tiar^ ; this is particularly said of Cvrus 
the younger •, and of his army. And yet the same authors^ 
in otiier places, mak^ mention of their helmets ; from whence 
we must conclude, that this custon^ had changed according 
to the times. 

The foot, fpr the most part, wor^ciurasses made of brass, 
which were so artificially fitted to tlidr bodies, that they 
were no impediment to the motion and agility of their limbs ; 
no more than the vambraces, or greaves, which covered the 
arms, tlughs, and legs of the horisemen. Their horses Uiem- 
selves for the most part, had thcdr &ces, chests, and flajiks 
covered with brass. These were what are called equt cacd- 
fihracti, barbed horses. 

Authors ^ffer Vjery much about the fiynn and &shion of 
then- shields. At first they m^de use of very small ^d light 
ones ; nude only of twigs of odeir, gcrra\ But it appears 
from several p^issages, that th^ had also shields oi brass« 
which wereot.a g?^t length. 

We hav^adteady observed, that in the first s^ges the light 
armed s<Mers, that is, the archers, slingers, &c. Composed 
the bulk of the annies amongst, the Persians and Medes. 
Cyrus, Who had found by experience, that^such troops were 
Qniy fit for skirmishing, or nghting at a distance, and who 
thou^t it most advantageous to come directly to close fight ; 
he, I say, fiar these reasons, made a change in his army, and 
leducea those li^t-armed troops to a very few. arming the 
far greater number at aU points, like the rest of the army. 

3. CHARIOTS ARMED WITH SCTTRES. 

^ Cyrus mtroduced a considerable change likewise with 
respect to the chariots of war. These haid been 2n use a 
]oi^ while bdbre h» time, as appears bothfvoni Homer a- ~ 
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the sacred writmn. These chariots had oi^ two wheels, 
and were generaSy drawn by four horses abreast, with two 
men in each ; one dP distinguished birth and valour, who 
fought, and the other only for driving the chariot. Cyras 
thought this method, which was veiy expenfflve, was but of 
little service ; since for the equipping of 300 chariots, were 
required 1200 horses and 600 men, of which there were but 
300 who really fought, the other 300, though all men of 
merit and dstincdon, and capable of doing great service, if 
otherwise emplojred, serving only as charioteers or drivers. 
To remedy this inconvenience, he altered the farm of the 
chariots, and doubled the numb^ of the fighting men that 
rode in them, by enabling the drivers also to fight, as well 
as the others. 

He caused the wheels of the chariots to be made stronger, 
that they should not be so ea^ly broken ; and their axle-trees 
to be made longer, to make them the more firm and steady. 
At each end of the axle-tree he cause4iK:y thes to be fasten- 
ed that were three feet long, and placed horizontally ; and 
caused other sc3rthes to be fixed under the same axle-tree 
with their edges turned to the ground, that they might cut 
in pieces men, or horses, or whatever ihe impetuous violence 
of the chariots should overturn. « It appears from several 
passages in authors, that in after-times, oesides all tWs, they 
added two long iron spikes at the end of the pole, in order 
to pierce whatever came in their way ; and that they armed 
the hinder part of the chariot with several rows of sharp 
knives, to lunder any one from mounting behind. 

These chariots were in use for many ages in all the east- 
em countries. They were looked upon as the principal 
strength of the armies, as the most cert^n causes oi the vic- 
tory, and as an apparatus the most capable of all others to 
strike the enemy with consternation and terror. 

But in proportion as the militaiy art improved, the incon- 
veniendes of them were discovered, and at length they were 
laid aside ; for to reap any advantage from them, it was 
necessary to fight in vast large plains, where the soil was 
Very even, and where there were no rivulets, gullies» woods, 
nor vineyards. 

In after times several methods were invented to render 
these chariots absolutely useless. ^ It was enough to cut a 
ditch in their way, which immediately stopped their course; 
Sometimes an able and experienced generau, as Eumenes in 
the battle which Scipio fought with Antiochus, would attack 
the chariots with a detachment of slingers, arcl]«rs and spear- 

— who, spreading themselves on all sides, would pour 

torm of stones, arrows, and lances upon them, and 

ne time fell b, shouting so loud with the whole army^ 
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that they terrified the horses of the chariots, and occai^oned 
sdch a disorder and confiiaon among them, as often made 
them turn about and run upon their own forces, a At other 
times they would render the chariots useless and incapable of 
acting, only by marchjpg over the space which separated the 
two armies, with an extraordinary swiftness, and advancing 
suddenly upjon the enemy ; for the strength and execution 
of the chariots proceeded from the length of their course, 
which was what gave that impetuosity and rapidity to their 
motion, without which they were but very feeble and insig- 
nificant. It was after this manner, that the Romans undet* 
SyUa, at the battle of Chseronea, defeated and put to flight 
the enemy's chariots, by raising loud peals of laughter, and 
ciying out to them, as if they had been at the games of the 
Circus, to send more. 

4. THEIR DISCIPLINE IN PEACE AS WELL AS WAB. 

Nothing can be imagined more perfect than the discipline 
and good order of the troops in Cyrus's reign, whether in 
peace or war. 

The method used by that great prince, as is fully related 
m Xenophon's Cyropsedia, in order to form his troops by fre- 
quent exercises, to inure them to fatigue by keepmg them 
continually employed in laborious works, to prepare them 
for real battles by mock engagements, to nre them with 
courage and resduUon ^y e^ortations,praises, and rewards ; 
an this, I say, is a perfect model for all who have the com- 
mand of troops, to which, generally speaking, peace and 
tranquillity become extremely pernicious ; for a relaxation 
of discipline, wWch usually ensues, enervates the vigour of 
the soldiers ; and thdr inaction blunts that edge of courage, 
■which the motion of armies, and the approach of enemies, 
infinitely sharpen and excite, b A wise foresight of the fu- 
ture ought to make us prepare in time of peace whatever 
"Will be needful in time ot war. 

Whenever the Feraan armies, marched, every thing was 
ordered and carried on with as much regularity and exact- 
ness, as on a day <rf battle ; not a sdctier or officer daring to 
<juit his ran^ or remove from the colours. It was the cus- 
tom amongst all tl^e nations of Asia, whenever they encamp- 
ed, though but for a day or a night, to have their camp sur- 
rounded with pretty deep ditches. TWs they did to prevent, 
being surprised by the enemy, and that they might not be 
forced to engage agamst their mclinations. c They usually 
contented themselves with covering thdr camp with a bank. 
5rf earth dug out of these ditches ; though sometimes they 
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fialUied d»eiB with Strang palisadoes, and kog stakes drivea 
JQto the grGUJid. 

By what has l^een said of their discipluie in time of peace> 
and of tlieir manner of marching, and encamping their ar- 
mies, we may judge of that which wa^ observ|dd on a. day 
of JiMittle. . Nothing can be more wondeitul than the acoonntg 
we have of it in several parts of ^ Cyropa^dia. No sin^^ 
femily. could be better rep;ulated, or pay a more roeedy and 
exact obedience to the nrst signal, than the whole army of 
Cyrus. He had long accustomed them to that prompt.we- 
dience, on which the success oi all enterprises depends. For 
what avails the best head in the world, if the arms do notact 
con&irmaUy, and. follow its directions i At first he had used 
some seven^, which is necessary in the beginmog, in. order 
to estabfish a g^ood discipline ; but this severity was always 
accompaiued with reason, and tempered with kindness. The 
example of their « leader, who was the lirst upon all duty, 

SLve wd^t and authority to his injunctions, and softened 
e rigour of his commands. The unalterable nde helsdd 
down to himself, of granting nothing but to merit onty, and 
oif revising every thi^ to fevour, was a sure means of keg^i- 
ing all the officers attached to their duty, and of making 
them perpetually Vigilant and carefuL * For there b nothmg 
more discouraging^ to persons dF that profession, eveii to 
those who love their prmce and their country, than to see 
the rewards, to which the dangers th^ have undergone and 
the blood they have spilt, entitle them, conferred upon bmers. 
Cyrus had ttie art of inspiring even his common soldiers 
with a zeal lot disdpfine and order, by first in^iring them 
with a love for their country, for thdr honour, and their fiel- 
low-citizens ; and,^above all, b^ ehdearmg himself to them 
by his bounty and liberaUty. These are the true methods of 
establishing and supporting mifitary disdphne in its full force 
and vigour. 

5. T&SIR ORDER OF BATTLE. 

As ^ifff were bi^ very few fortified places in Cyrus's time, 
all thdr wars were little dse but field expecfitions ; for which 
reason th^ wise prince found out, by his own reflection atkxi 
experience, that nothkig contributed more to decide victory^ 
than a numerous and good cavalry i and the gaining «f one 
angle pitched battle was often attoided with the conqu^ 
of a wnde kingdom. Acconfingly we see, that having foniid 
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the Peniaii annf entirely destitute of that knportant and ne- 
cessaiy succour, he turned all his thoughts towards remedy- 
ing that defect ; and so £eu: succeeded by his great q>plica" 
tiai and activity, as to form a body of Persian cavalry, which 
became superior to that of his enemies, in goodness at least, 
if not in number «. There were several breeds of horses m 
Peraa and Media ; but in the latter province, those of a 
place called Nisea were the most esteem^ ; and it was from 
tbenoe the king's stable was furnished. We shall now exa- 
mine what use thev made of their cavalty and in&ntry. 

The celebrated battle of Thymbra may serve to give us 
a just notion of the tactics of the ancients in the days of Cy- 
rus, and to show how far their ability extended either in the 
use of arms, or the disposition of armies. 

They knew, that the most advantageous order of battle 
was to place the infantry in the centre, and t^e cavalry, 
which consisted chiefly of the cuirassiers, on the two wings 
of the army. By this disposition the flanks of the foot were 
covered, and the horse were at liberty to act and extend 
themselves, as occasion should require. 

They likewise understood the necesaty of drawing out au 
army into several lines, in order to support one another jt 
because otherwise, one single line might easfly be pierced 
through and broken ; so would not be able to rally, and con- 
sequently the army would be left without resource ; for 
which reason, they formed the first line of foot heavily arm- 
ed, * 12 men de^, who, on the first onset, made use of the 
half-pike ; and afterwards, when the fronts of the two ar- 
mies came close together, engaged the enemy body to body 
with then* swords, or scyinitars. 

The second line conasted of such men as were lightly 
armed, whose manner of fighting was to fling their javelins 
over the heads of the first These javelins were made of a 
heavy wood, were pointed with iron, and were flung with 
great violence. The design of them was to put the enemy 
into disorder, before they comito close fight. 

The third line consisted or archers, whose bows being 
bent with the utmost force, carried thdr arrows over the 
heads of the two. preceding lines, and extremely annoyed 
the ei^emy. These archers were sometimes mixed with 
dingers, who slung great stones with a terrible force ; but 
in after-time, the Rhodians instead of stones, made use of 
leaden boUets, which the slings carried a great deal farther. 
A fourth line, formed of men armed in the same manner 
as those of the first, formed the rear of the main body. This 
line was intended for the support of the others, and to keep 
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them to thdr duty, in case they gave way. It served like- 
wise for a rear-guard, and a body of. reserve to repulse the 
eneroy, if they should happen to penetrate so fer. 

They had, besides, moving towers, carried upon huge 
waggons, drawn by 16 oxen each, in which were 20 men, 
whose business was to discharge stones and javelins. These 
were placed in the rear of the whole army behind the body 
oi reserve, and served to support their troqis, when they 
were driven back by the enemy, and to jG^vour their rallying 
when in disorder. 

• They made great use, too, of their charicts armed with 
scythes, as we have already observed. These they generally 
placed in the front of the battle, and some of them they 
occasionally stationed on tlie flanks of the army, when they 
had any reason to fear their being surrounded. 

Tills is nearly the extent to which the andents carried 
thdr knowledge in the military art with respect to their 
battles and engagements : but we do not find they had any 
skill in choosing advantageous posts; in seasonably possessing 
themselves of a favourable spot ; of bringing the war into a 
close country ; of making use of defiles and narrow passes, 
either to mdest the enemy in thdr march, or to cover 
themsdves from thdr attacks ; of laying artftil ambuscades; 
oi protracting a campaign to a great length by wise delays ; 
d[ not suffering a superior enemy to force them toa dedsive 
action, and of reducing him to the necessity of preyine upon : 
himself through the want of forage and provisions. Neiuier 
do we see, that they had much regara to the defending of 
thdr right and left with rivers, marshes <»* mountakis ; and 
by that means of making the front of a smaller army equal 
to tluit of another much more numerous, and of putting it 
out of the enemy's power to surround or take them in fiuik. 

Yet in Cyrus's first campaign against the Armenians, and 
afterwards against the Babylonians, there seem to have been 
some b^;innings, some essa^s^ it were, of this art ; but they 
were not imwoved, or carriflPto any degree of perfiection in 
those days. Time, reflection, and experience, made the great 
commanders in after-ages acquainted with these precautions 
and subtleties of war ; and we have already shown, in the 
wars of the Carthaginians, what use Hannibal, Fabius, Scipio, 
and other generals of both nations, made of them. 

6. THEIR MANNER OF ATTACKING AND BEF&NDING 
STRONG PLACES. 

The ancients both devised and executed all that could be 
expected from the nature of the arms known in their days» 
as also from the force and the variety of engines then ia use^| 
^r for atta^kuig or defending fortified pXacev. 
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1. THEIR WAT OF ATTACKING PLACES. 

The first method of attacking a place was by blockade. 
Thejr invested the town with a wall built quite round it, and 
in which, at proper distances, were made redoubts and 
places of arms.; and between the wall and the town they 
dug a deep trench, which they strongly fenced with palisa- 
does, to hmder the besieg;ed from gomg out, as well as to 
prevent siiccours or provisions from being brought in. In this' 
manner they waited till femine did what they could not effect 
h^ force or art From hence proceeded tiie length of the 
flieges related in ancient history ; as that of ^ Troy, which 
laJbed 10 years ; that of Azotus, by Psammeticus, which lasted 
39 ; that of Nineveh, where we have seen that Sardanapalus 
defended himself for the space of seven. And Cyrus might 
have lain a long time before Babylon, where they had laid in 
a stock of proviiuons for 20 years, if he had not used a different 
method for taking it 

As they found blockades extremdy tedidas from their 
duratioD, they invented the method oJF scaling, which was 
done by raising a great number of ladders agamst the walls, 
by means whereofa great many files of soldiers might climb 
up together, and force their way in. ' 

To render this method of scalmg impracticable, or at least 
ineffectual, they made the walls of their city extremely high, 
and the towers wherewith they were flanked still consiaera&ly 
higher, that the ladders of the besiegers might not be able 
to reach the top of them. This obliged them to find out 
some other way of getting to the top of ramparts ; and this 
was, building moving towers of wood still higher than the 
walls, and by approaching them with those wooden towers. 
On the top c« these towers, which formed a kind of platform, 
was placed a competent number of sddiers, who with darts 
and arrows, and the asastance of their balistae and catapultae, 
scoured the ramparts, and cleared them of the defenders ; , 
and then from a lower stage of the tower, they let down a 
kind of draw-bridge, which rested upon the wall, and gave 
the solcSers admittance. 

A third method, which extremely shortened the length of 
th«r sieges, was that of the battering-ram, by which they 
made breaches in the walls, and opened themselves a passage 
into the places besieged. This battering-ram was a vast / 
bcaom cf timber, with a strong head of iron or brass at the 
end of it ; which was pushed with the utmost force against 
the walls. There were several kinds of them ; but I shall 
give a more ample and particular account of these, as well 
s» of other warlike en^es, in another place. 

u HmBeroakeiiiomeiitipoof aie)mtteiiDrnm,oruiyviili^ 
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Thejrhad stOl a fourth method of attacking places, which 
was that of sapping and undermining ; and this was done 
twodiflRerent ways ; thatis, either bycanyingona subterra- 
aean path quite under the walls, mto the heart of the city, 
and so opening themselves a passage into it ; or else, after 



' it, hv filling the npace with all sorts of comodstible 
matter, and then setting that matter on fire, in order to bum 
down the supporters, calcine the materials of the wall, wA 
throw down part of it. 

2. THEIR MANNER OF DEFENDING PLACES. 

With respect to the fortifying and defaiding of towns* 
the ancients made use of all the fondamental principles, and 
essential rules now practised in the art of forUficadoR. 
• They had the method of overflowing the country round 
about, to hinder the enemy's approaching the town; thw 
made deep and slq>ing ditches, and fenced them round with 
palisadoes, to make the enemy's ascent or descent the more 
difficult; th<^ made their ramparts very thick, and fenced 
them with stone, or brick- work, that the battering-ram 
^ould not be able to demolish them ; and very high, that 
the scaling of them should be equally impracticable ; they 
had their projecting towers, from whence our modem bas- 
tions derived their origin, for the flanking of the curtains ; 
they invented with much ingenuity different machines for 
the shooting of arrows, throwing <n darts and lances, and 
hulling of great stones with vast force and violence ; they had 
their parapets and battlements in the walls for the soldiers 
security, and their covered galleries, which went quite round 
the walls, and served as casemates; their intrenchments 
behind the In^eaches, and necks of the towers ; they made 
their sallies too, in order to destroy the works d" the be- 
siegers,, and to set their engines on fire ; as also their coun- 
termines to defeat the mines of tlie enemy ; and, lastl]^, they 
buUt citadels, as places of retreat in case of extremity, to 
serve as the last resource to a garrison upon tlve point of 
being forced, and to make the taking of the town of no efi^t, 
or at least to obtain a more advantageous capitulation. All 
these methods of defendmg places against those who besieg- 
ed them, were known in the art of fortification as it was 
practised among the ancients ; and they are the very same 
as are now in use among the mrodems, allowing for such 
alteration as the difference of arms has occasioned. 
,^ I thought it necessary to enter into this detail, in order to 
nve the reader an idea of the ancient manner of defending ' 
fortified towns ; as also to remove a prejudice which prevails 
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flmoDg many of tiie modoms, who imagiiie, that, because . 
new names are now eiven to the same thmgs, Uie things 
themadives are ther^re different in nature and principle. 
Since the invention of gunpowder, cannon indeed have fa«en 
snbstituled in the place or the battering-ram, and musket- 
idiot in the nxnn of baliatac, catapuhx, scorjMons, javelins, 
aiings, and' arrows. But does it therefore foUow, that any 
of the fundamental rules of fortification are changed ? By- 
no means. The ancients made as much of the solidity 
of bodies, and the mechanic powers of motiai, as art and 
ingenuity would admit. 

7. THE CONDITION OF THE PERSIAN FORCES AFTER 
CTRUS'S TIME. 

I have already observed, more than once, that we must 
not ju(^ of the merit and courage of the Persian troops at 
all times, hf what we see of them in Cyrus's reign. I shall 
conclude this article of war with a judicious reflection made 
by Monsieur Bossuet, bishop of ^'Meaux, on that subject. 
He observes, that, after the death of that prince, the Per- 
sians, generally speaking, were ignorant of the ^;reat advan- 
tages that result from severity, order, or discipline ; firom 
the drawing up of an army; their onler of marchmg and 
encamping; and that hapimiess of conduct which moves 
those great bodies without disorder or confosion. Full of 
a vain ostentation of thdr power and greatness, and relying 
more upon strength than prudence, upon the number rather 
than the choice of their troops, they thought they had d<nie 
all that was necessary, when they had drawn together im- 
mense numbers of p^le, who fought indeed with resolution 
enough, but without ord^, and who found themselves in- 
cumbered with the vast multitudes of useless persons, who 
formed the retinue of the king and his chief officers. For 
to such an height was their luxury grown, that they would 
needs have the same magnificence, and enjoy the same 
pleasures and delights in the army, as in the king's court; 
so that in thdr wars the kings marched accompanied with 
their wives, their concubines, and all their eunuchs. Their 
silver and gold plate, and all their rich furniture, were car- 
ried after them in procUg^s quantities ; and, in diort, all 
the equipage and utensils so vohiptuous a life requires. An 
army composed in this manner, and already clogged with 
the excessive number of troops^ was overburdened with the 
additional Ic^ of vast multitudes of such as did not fight 
In this confusion the troops could not act in concert: their 
orders never reached them in time': and in action every . 
thiiig went on at random, as it were^ without the possibili^ 
T^ 
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of anf commander's being able to remedy ttm ^Border. 
Add to tins, tbe necessity the^ were under of firashiiig an 
expedition quick^, and ik passing into m enemy's oocmtty 
urith great rapidity ; because sach a rw^ body <tf people, 
greedy not only of the necessaries of life, but or such thmg^ 
also as were requisite fer luxury and pteasure, consiinied 
crery tbing that could be met with in a very short time ; 
nor indeed is it easy to comprdiend frOln whence they could 
procure sd)sistenoe. 

But with an tiiis vast train, the Persians astonished tiiose 
nations that were as inexpert in military affairs as themselves ; 
jmd many of those that were better versed therein, were yet 
overcome by them, being eitiier weakened or ^stressed by 
their own dissensions, or overpowered by thdr enemy's num- 
bers. And by this means Egypt, proud as she was of her 
antiquity, her wise institutions, and the conquesta of her 
Sesostris, became subject to the Pernans. Nor was it diffi- 
cult for them to conquer the Lesser Asia, and even such 
Greek colonies as the luxury of Asia had corrupted. But 
when they came to engage with Greece itself, tiiey found 
what they had never met with before, regular and wdtt dis- 
dplmed troops, skilful and experienced commanders, soldiers 
accustomed to temperance, whose bodies were inured to toil 
and labour, and rendered both robust and active, by wrest- 
lling and other exerdses practised in that oountiy. The 
Grecian armies indeed were but small ; but they were like 
strong, vigorous bodies, that seem to be aU nerves and si- 
news, and fall of spirits in every part ; at the same tame 
they were so well commanded, and so prompt in obeying 
the orders of then* generals, that one wouM have thought all 
the soldiers had been actuated by one soul ; so peHfect ai> 
harmcny was there in all thdr motions. 



ARTICLE ra. 

ABTS AND SCIENCES. 

I do not pretend to give an account of the eastern poetry, 
of which we know Kttie more than what we find in the 
bocks of the Old Testament. Those precious fragments 
are sufficient to let us know the origin of poesy ; its true 
design ; the use that was made of it by those inspired wri- 
ters, namely, to celebrate the perfections, and ang the won- 
derful works of God ; as also the dignity and sublimity of 
style which ought to accompany it, adapted to the majes^ 
of the subjects on which it treats. The discourses of Job's 
Driends, who lived in tiie east, as he himself did, and who 
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vere distuigaished among the Gentiles, as much by their 
learning as that bhth, may Ukefwiie g^ve ut some notkn of 
tiie eastern doquence in tlioae earlv aees. 

What the Egyptian priests said of the Greeks in {^e- 
fal, and of the Athenians in i>articalar, according tooPlato^ 
that they were bat children in antiqukT, is very true with 
respect to aits and sdenoes, of which they have £ilsely as- 
crmed the invention to chimerical persons, much posterior 
to the deluge. ^ The Holy Scripture informs us, that, before 
tfaftt epocha, God had discovered to nuoikindthe art (Stilling 
and ddtivatin^ the f^nd ; of feedmg their flocks and cat* 
tie, when their habitation was in tents ; of spinning; wool 
and flax, and weaving it into stufft and linen ; of forgmg and 
polishing iron and brass, and rendering them subsenrient to 
nambenHCss uses that are necessary and convenient for life 
and-sodety. 

We learn from the same Scriptures, that, very soon after 
the dduge, human industry haa made several discoveries, 
very worthy of admh^tion : as, 1. The art of spinnine gold 
tiiread, and of interweaving it with stufl^ 2. That of beat- 
ing gold, and with Ik^ht thin leaves of it gilding wood and 
olAer materials. 3. The secret of casting metals ; as brass, 
silver, or gold ; and of making all sorts ^ fibres with them 
in hmtatioa of nature ; of representing any lund of different 
objects ; and of making an infinite variety of vessels of those^ 
metals for use and ornament. 4. The art of painting, or 
carving upon wood, stone, or marble : and 5. to name no 
more, that of dying their ^ks and stuffs, and giving them 
the most ex(}uisite and beautiful colours. 

As it was m Asia that men first settled after the deluge, it 
is easy to conceive that Asa must have been the cradle, as 
it were, of arts and scioices, of which the remembrance 
had beoi preserved by tradition, and which were afterwards 
revived ^;ain, and restored by means of men's wants and 
necessities, which put them upon all the methods of indus- 
try and application. 

Sect. L^-^rchitecture, 

Tbe building of the tower of Babel, and, diortiy afiter, of 
those fonous cities, Babylon and Nineveh, which have been 
looked upon as prodigies; the grandeur and magnificence 
of royal and other palaces, divided into sundiy baUs and 
apartments, and adorned with every tlung that either decen- 
cy or conveniency could require ; the regularity and spnme- 
try <xf the piUars and vaulted roc^, raised and multiplied one 
upon another ; the noble gates of their dties ; the breadths 
and thickness of their ramparts ; the height and strength 
Id TimsBO) p. S^ b Gen. c. fr. 
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of thdr towers; the convenience of their quafsmtbe banks 
ef great riven; and tit&e boldness of the bridges thrown 
over them: all these things, I say, with many other works 
of the like natare, show to what a pitch dt perfection archi- 
tecture was carried in those ancient times. 

Yet I caiuiot say, whether in those ages this art rose to 
that degree of perfection which it afterwards attained in 
Greece and Italy ; or whether those vast structures in Asia 
and Egypt, so much boasted of by the andents, were as re- 
markable for their beauty and r^larity, as they were for 
their magnitude and spaciousness. We hear of five cnxiers 
in architocture, the Ttiscan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and 
Composite: but we never hear of an Aaaticor Egyptian 
order, which gives us reason to doubt whether the symme- 
try, measures, and proportions of pillars, pilasters, aiid other 
ornaments in architecture, were exactly observ^ in those 
ancient structores. 

Sect. II. — Music. 

It is no wonder, if, in a country like Asia, ad^ted to 
pleasure, to luxury, and to voluptuousness, muac, which is 
in a manner the soul of such enjoyments, was in high es- 
teem, and cultivated with great application. The veiy 
names of the principal styles of ancient music, which the 
modem has still preserved, namely, the Doric, Phrygian, 
I^ydian, Ionian, and .£olian, sufficiently indicate the pJace 
were it had its ori^n ; or at least, were it was improved 
and brought to perfection. « We learn from Holy Scriptore, 
that in Laban's time instrumental music was much in use in 
the country where he dwelt, that is, in Mesopotamia; since, 
among the other reproaches he makes to lus son-m-law 
Jacob, he complains, that, by his precipitate flight, he had 
put it out of his power to conduct him and his family *• with 
" mirth and with songs, with tabret and with harp." 
* Amongst the booty that Cyrus ordered to be set apart for 
his uncle Cyaxares, mention is made of two i&mous female 
mu^cians S very skilfiil in their profes^on, who accompanied 
a lady of Susa, and were taken prisoners with her. 

To determine what degree of perfection music was carried 
to by the ancients, is a question which very much puzzles the 
learned. It is the haraer to be decided, because, to deter* 
mine justly upon it, it seems necessary we should have seve* 
ral pieces of music composed by the andents, with their 
notes, that we might examine it Doth with our eyes and our 
ears. But, unhappily, it is not with music in this respect as 
with ancient sculpture and poetry, of which we have so ma- 
tt G«n* xxii. »7, b Cyrop 1. i? p. 113. c M«o-»p7ii Mo fOS if dUSVET* 
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ny noble moimnients remaining; whilst, on the oontrary, we 
have ncA any one piece of mir composition in the other 
science, by which we am Ibnn a certain judgment of it, and 
determine whether the music of the ancients was as perfect 
as ours. 

It Is generallv allowed, that the ancients were acquaint- 
ed with the triple symphony, that is, the harmony of voices, 
that of instruments, and that of voices and instruments m 
concert. ^ 

It is also agreed, thai they excelled in what relates to the 
vhythmus. What is meant by rhythmus, is the assemUi^ or 
union of various times in music, which are joned together 
with a certain order, and in certain proportions. To under- 
stand this definitioD, it is to be observed, that the music we 
are here speaking of, was always set and sung to the words 
of certain verses, in which the syllables were distinguished 
into long and short ; that the short syllable was pronounced 
as quick agajp as the long ; that therefore the former was 
reckoned to make up but one time, whilst the latter made 
up two ; and consequently the sound which answered to this, 
was to continue twice as long as the sound which answered 
to the other ; or, which is the same thing, it was to consist of 
two times, or measures, whilst the other comprehended but 
Qoe ; that the verses which were sung, onisistedof a certain 
Dumber of. feet formed by the different combination of these 
long and short syllables ; and that the rhythmus of the song 
regularly followed the marcli of these feet. As these feet, of 
what nature or extent soever, were always divided into equal 
or unequal parts, of which the former was called ot^0-<c, ele- 
vation or liaising ; and the latter d^i 0-ic, depression or falling : 
so the rhythmus of the s<Mig, which answered to every one of 
those feet, was divided into two parts equally or unequally . 
by what we now call a beaU and a rest or intermisaon. The 
scrupulous regard the ancients had to the quantity of their 
syllsldes in their vocal music, made their rhythmus mucli 
more perfect and regular than ours: for our poetiy is not 
fbrmea upon the measure of long and*short syllables ; but ne- 
vertheless a skilful muacian amongst us, may, in some sort, 
esmress, by the length of the sounds, the quantity of every 
syllable. Inis account of the rhythmus of the ancients I have 
copied from one of the dissertations of Monsieur Burette; 
which I have done for the benefit of young students, to whom 
thb little explanation may be of great use for the understand- 
ing of several passages in andent authors. I now return to 
nay subject. 

I The principal point in dispute among the learned, con- 
cerimig the music of the ancients, is, to know whether Aey 
understood music in several parts, that is, a compositi'^ 
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coBsiiting of several parts, and in. whkh all those difleroit 
parts form each by itMlf a complete piece, and at the same 
thne have an hamomous connexioDy as it is in our coimter- 
pomt or concert* whether single or compounded. 

If the reader be curious to know more concerning this 
matter, and whatever dse relates to the music of the ancients, 
I refer him to the learned dissertations of the above-men- 
tioned M. Burette, inserted in the 3d, 4th, and 5th volumes 
of the Memoires of the Royal Academy des Belles Lettres ; 
which show the profound erudition aiud exquisite taste df 
that writer. 

Sect. III.— FAy«tr. 

We likewise discover in those early times the origm of 
phync, the beginnings of which, as dT all other arts and 
sciences, were very rude and imperfisct. « Herodotus, and, 
after him, Strabo, observe, that it was a general custom 
among the fiabylomans to expose their sick persons to the 
view of passengers, in order to learn of them, whether they 
had been afflicted with the like distemper, and by what re- 
medies they had been cured. From hence several people 
have pretended that physic is nothing else but a conjectural 
and experimental science, entirely resulting from observations 
made upon the nature of different diseases, and upon such 
things as are conducive or prejudicial to health. It must be 
contessed, that experience will go a great way ; but that 
alone is not sufficient. The famous Hippocrates made great 
use of it in lus practice ; but he did not entirely rely upon it. 
b The custom in those days was for all persons that had been 
sick, and were cured, to put up a picture in the temple of 
^sculapius, wherein they gave an account of the remedies 
that had restored them to their health. That celebrated 
physician caused all these inscriptions and memorials to be 
copied out, which were of great advantage to him. 

c Physic was, even in the time of the Trojan war, in great 
use and esteem, ^sculapius, who flourisheid at that time, is 
reckoned the inventor of that art, and had even then brought 
it to a great perfection by his profound knowledge in botany, 
by his great skill in medicinal preparations and chirurgical 
operations : for in those days these several branches were 
not separated from one another, but were all mcluded toge- 
ther under the denomination of phyac. 

</The two sons of ^sculapius, Podalirius and Machaon, 
who commanded a certain number of troops at*the siege of 
Troy, were both excellent physicians, and brave officers ; 
and rendered as much service to the Grecian army by thdr 

a Her. 1. i. e 107 Stnb* 1. xri p. 746. 
6 Piin. I xxix c u Stnb. L viti P* 374. 
9i«d. 1. ▼. p. S4U rf Hoa.Iliid.kx.Tar.ttl-447. 
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^sldD in their physical, as they did by thehr conraee and coo'^ 
duct in their muitaiy capad^. «Nar did Achiues himj|f>^j^ 
nor even Alexander the great in after^times, think the know- 
ledges of this sdenoe improper for a general, or beneaUi lus 
digmty . On the contrary, he learnt it himadf of Chiron, the 
centaur, and afterwards mstnicted his governor and friend 
Patroclus in it, who did not disdun to exercise the art, in 
healing the wound of Euiypilus. This wound he healed by 
the application of a certain root, which immediately assuag- 
ed the pain, and stopped the bleeding. Botany, or that pi^ 
of physic which treats of herbs and plants, was very much 
known, and almost the only branch of the science used ia 
those early times. & Virgil, speaking of a celebrated phy- 
sician, who was instructed m his art by ApoUo himsd^ 
seems to confine that profession to the knowledge of simples. 
Scire ptettatet herbcarum usumgue medaidi maiuU. It waft 
nature herself that ofifered those innocent and salutary re- 
medies, and seemed to invite mankind to make use of mem. 
^ Their gardens, fiekls, and woods, supplied them gratui- 
tously with an infinite plenty and variety. ^ As yet no use 
was made of minerals, treacles, and other compositions, 
since ifiscovered by closer and more inquisitive researches 
into nature. 

t Pliny says, that physic, which had been brought by 
.£scul^)ius into great reputation about the time of the Tro- 
jan war, was soon after n^ected and lost, and lay in a 
manner buried in darkness till the time of the Peloponnesian 
war, when it was revived by Hmpocrates, and restored to 
ks ancient honour and credit. Tnis may be true with res- 
pect to Greece ; but in Persia we find it to have been al^K[ays 
cultivated, and constantiy held in great reputation. / The 
great Cjrus, as is observed by Xenophon, never £ailed to take 
a certam number of excellent physicians along with him in 
the army, rewarding them very liberally, and treating them 
with particular re^rd : he further remarks, that in this 
Cyrus only fdlowed a custom that had been ancientiy es- 
tablished among their generals ; g and that the younger Cy- 
rus, acted ill the same manner. 

It must nevertheless be acknowledged, that it was Hip- 
pocrates who carried this science to its highest perfection : 
and though it be certain, that several improvements and 
new discoveries have been made since his time, yet is he still 
looked upon by the ablest physicians, as the first and chief 
master of that art, and as the person whose wiitmgs ought 
to be the chief study of those that would distinguish them- 
selves in that profession. 

a Pint, ia Ako. p. 608. 6 ieB.l.acU.Ter.99«. , e Pfin. L xxva. «^ ' 

d Pluk 1. xxiT. e. 1. e Libi. nix. c. » 

/■ Cyrop. 1. i- p. S9, et k tUI. p. 8W. f »e exp«L Cyrop. I. tt 
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Men tbus qaaUfied^ who^ to the study of the most cdo- 
brated physicians, as well ancient as modern, as also to the 
knowledge they have acoiured of the virtues of simples, the 
principles of natural phAosci^y, and the consttOitioo and 
contexture of human bodies, hdve added a long practice and 
experience, tocher with their own serious rdoections; such 
men as these, m a wdl-ordered state, deserve to be highly 
rewarded and distinguished, as the Hdy Sfmit itseif signi- 
fies to us in the sacred writings : " « The skill of the physi- 
**• cian shall lift up his head ; and in the sight of great men 
^ he shall be in admiration ;" since all their labours, lucu^ 
brations, and watchings, are devoted to the people's health, 
which of all human blesangs is the dearest and most valua- 
ble. And yet this blessing is what mankind are the least 
canefiil to preserve. They do not only destroy it bv riot and 
excess, but through a blind credulky, they foolishly entrust 
it with persons of no credit or experience ^ who impose upon 
them by their impudence and presumption, or seduce them 
by thdr ftattwng assurances ot iniallible recovery. 

Sect. IV. — Mtronomy, 

As much as the Grecians desired to be esteemed the au- 
thors and inventors of all arts and sciences, th^ could never 
absolutdv deny the Babylonians the honour Jl having laid 
the foundations of astronomy. <> The advantageous situation 
qS Babylon, which was built upon a wide, extended flat 
country, where no mountains bounded the proqiect ; the 
constant clearness and serenity of the air in that country, so 
^vourable to the free contemplation of the heavens ; per- 
haps also the extraordinary height of the tower of Babei, 
which seemed to be intended for an observatory; all these 
circumstances were strong motives to engage this people to 
a more nice observation of the various motions of the hea- 
venly bodies, and the regular course of the stars. ^^TTie 
abb6 Renaudot, in his dbsertadons u{)Qn the sphere, observes^ 
that the plain, which in Scripture is called Shinar, and in 
which Babylon stood, is the same as is called by the Arabi- 
ans ^jar, where the caliph Almamon, the seventh of tfae 
Habbassides, in whose rdgn the sciences began to flourish 
among the Arabians, caused the astronomical observations 
to be made, which fax several ages durected all the astrono- 

a Ecdoa. xxxiii. 3. 

b Pklam est, ut quitque ioter iitM loquendo polleftt, impewtorem illico viCiK 
nostne nedsqae fiert— Adeo blaoda est sperandi pro te euiqne dokedo. PQa. 
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c Pcineipio Attyrii propter planitiem nttgnUiidfiieBiqae recioiram c|i«s in> 
colebtnt, cum ecelum ex orani parte pfttent ec apertam intuerentar. trajectioneB 

^ •teUaruio obKrvaverunt. Cie. lib. i. de Div. n. 4. 
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mers of Europe ; and that the sultan Ckialeddm Melik- 
schah, the third of the S^ukides, caused a coane of the 
like oisservations to be maoe-near 300 years afterwards ia 
the miine place : from whence it appears, that this place 
was alws^s reckoned one of the properest m the worla for 
astronomical observations. 

The ancient Babylonians could not have carried theirs to 
any great perfection for want of the help cdf tete8cm)es» 
which are of modem mvention, and have greatly contribut- 
ed of late years to render our astronomical inquiries more 
perfect and exact Whatever they wa«, they have not 
come down to us. Bpigenes, a grave and, credible author, 
according to Pliny*, sp^ks of observations made kit the 
space of 720 years, and imprinted upon squares of brick^ 
which if it be true, must reach back to a very early antiquity. 

6 Those of which CaMsthenes, a philosof^r m Alexan- 
der's train, makes mention, and of which he nive Aristotle 
an account, include 1903 years, and consequently muse com- 
mence very near the dduge, and the time of Nimrod'a 
building the city of Babylon. . 

We are certainly under great obligatioDS, which we 
00^ to acknowledge, to the labours and cuxious hiquiries 
of those who have contributed to the discovery or improve- 
laent of so usefol a science ; a science, not only ^great 
service to agncultore and navigation, by the knowledge it 
^ves us of the regular course of the stars, and of the won-^ 
derfol, constant, and uniform proportion of days, months 
seasons, and years, but even to religion itself; with which, 
as Ptoto shows s the study of that science has a very dose 
and fiecessary connexion ; as it directly tends to inspire us 
with great reverence for the Ddty, who with infinite wisdom 
pre^des over the government of the universe, and is present 
and attentive to uL our -actions. But at the same time we 
caamot suffidently dq)lore the misfortune of those very phi- 
losopliers, who, by their successfol ^ ajpplication and astrono- 
mical inquiries, came very near the Creator, and yet wctc 
so unhappy as not to find him, because they did not serve 
and adore him as they ought to do, n<»r govern their aaions 
by the ruira and directions of that divine model. 

SfiCT. \,'^icdidal Astrology. 

As to the Babylonian and other eastern philosophers, the 
study of the heaveiJy bodies was so far from leading them, as 
it ought to have done, to tiie knowledge ^ him, who is both 

a Pfin bUt. Dftt. L ▼'». c #6. b Porphyr apnil Siniplk. in 1. ii. de eoelo. 

c In Bpioom. p 989—092. 

d MagsA imhutriA, magna Mlertaa : aed ibi Cieatorem feriuati i«nt positum 
noil looRV a tt. tt noniBveneiaat-qaM qutBrere negit^rvnt. Aitguat. r 
TCfb. Evang. M»ttb, Serin. iXTiiL «. I. 
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their Creator and Ruler, that for the meet |>art it carried 
them into impiety, and the extravagancies oi judicial astro- 
logv. So we term that decdtfiil and presumptuous science, 
which teaches to judge of things to come by the knowledge 
of the stars, and to fortel events by the situation of the pla- 
nets, and by thdr different aspects ; a science justly looked 
upon as madness and IbUy by all the most sensible Mrriters 
among the pa|;ans themselves, a O delirationem incredibtiem J 
cries Cicero, m refuting the extravagant opinini<»is of those 
astrologers, frec^uently called Chaldeans, from the cowitiy 
that first gave nse to this science; who, in consequence «f 
the observations made, as they affirmed, by their predeces- 
sors upon all past events, for the space only of 470,000 years, 
pretended to know assuredly, by the aspect and combination 
of the stars and planets at the instant of a child's birth, what 
would be lus gemus, temper, manners, the constitution of his 
bo^, his actions, and, in a word, all the events, and the du- 
ration of his life. He repeats a thousand absurrtities of tins 
opinion, the very ridiculousness of which sufficiently exposes 
it to contempt; and asks, why of all that vast numwr of 
children that, are born in the same moment, and without 
doubt exactly under the aspect of the same stars, there are 
not two of them, whose lives and fortunes resemUe eadi 
other ? He puts this further question, whether that great 
number of men that perished at the battle of Cann«, and 
died of one and the same death, were all bom under the 
same constellations ? 

^ It is hardly credible, that so absurd an art, founded en- 
tirely upon fraud axidimpostxxre^Jhmcbilentiasima artmm^ as 
Pliny calls it, should ever acquire so much credit as thi^ has 
done, throughout the whole world, and in all ages. What 
has supported and brought it into so great vogue, continues 
that author, is the natural curiosity men have to penetrate 
into futurity, and to know before hand the things that are to 
befal them : J^uUo non avidojutura de ae tciendi ; attended 
with a superstitious credulity, which finds itself £^;reeaUy 
flattered by the large and grateful promises of which those 
fortunetellers are never sparing. Ita blandiaaimia deskteru- 
tissinrnque/iromiasia addidit vires reUgloimy ad gua» mojcime 
etiammim ca&gat humamim genus. 

c Modem writers, and among others two of our greatest 
philosophers, Gassendi and Rohault, h^ve invdghed agsmist 
the folly of that pretended science with the same energy, and 
have demonstrated it to be equally void of principles and g^ 
perknce. 

a Lib. li cle DiT. n. 87, 99. h Plia. ProcBm, !. aax. 

^♦jsiendi l*hyf tect. ir J «. RohA«It*s Phys. p. ii. c. »T. 
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As for its principles : the l^eaven, acconfing to the systeih 
oE the astrologers, is divided ihto 12 equal parts ; which parts 
are taken, not according to the poles ot the world, but accord- 
s' to those of the zodaic : these 12 parts, or proportions 
ofheaven, have each of them its attribute, as riciies, luiow* 
ledge, parentage, 8cc. : the roost important and decisive por- 
tion is that which is next under the horizon, and which is 
called tl^e ascendant, because it is ready to ascend and ap- 
pear above the horizon, when a man comes into the world. 
The planets are divided into the prq)itious, the malignant, 
tod the mixed : the aspects of these planets, wluch are otily 
certain distances from one another, are likewise either happy 
or unhappy. I sav nothing of several other hypotheses, 
which are all equally fenciful ; and I aak, whether any man 
of common sense can give into them upon the bare word of 
these impostors, without any proofs, or even without the leait 
shadow of probability ? The critical moment, and that on 
-which all their predictions depend, is that of the birth. And 
why not as well the moment of conception ? Why have the 
stars no influence dnrinjg the nine months of child-bearing f 
Or, is it possible, conadering the incredible rapidity of uie 
heavenly bodies, always to be sure of hitting the precise, de- 
terminate moment, without the least variation of more ot* 
less, which is sufficient to overthrow all ? A thousand other 
cbjectioQs of the same kind might be made, which are alto- 
gether unanswerable. 

As for experience, they have still less reason to flatter 
themselves with having that on their side. This can onhr 
consist in observati<His iounded upon events, that have al- 
ways come to pass in the same manner, whenever the pla- 
nets were found in the same atuation. Kow, it is unani- 
moDsly agreed by all astronomers, that several thousands of 
years must pass, before any such ^tuation of the stars, a& 
they would imagine, can twice happen ; and it is very cer- 
tam, that the state in which the heavens will be to-morrow 
has never yet bc^n since the creation of the world. ^ The 
reader may c(»isult the two philosophers above mentioned^ 
particularly Gasseodi, who has more copiously treated this 
subject. But such, and no better, are the foundations upoD 
which the whole structure of judidal astrology is built 

But what is astonishing, and argues an absolute subversion 
of all reason, is, that certain fireethinkers, who obstinately 
harden themselves against the most convincing proofe of re- 
li^on, and who refuse to beheve even the clearest and most 
certain prophecies upon the word of God, do sometimes ^.e 
entire credit to the vain predictions of these astrologers and 
impostors. 

St. Austin, in several passages of his writings, infonns " 
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t^ thi» Btuod and sacrilegiauft credolk3r is a ^ just chastise- 
Hieot from Go4, who frequently punisheth the voluntary 
blindness oi meii, by inflicting a still greater blindness ; and 
who suffers evil spirits^ that they may keep their servants 
still faster in th^ nets^ wmietimes to foretel things which do 
really come to paas, but of which the expectation very often 
serves only to torment them. 

Ged, who alone foresees future contingencies and events, 
because he alone is the sovereign ^sposer and director of 
them, does often in Scripture ^ laugh to scorn the ignorance 
of the so much boasted Babylonian astrologers, calling them 
forgers of lies and falsehoods : he moreover desires aU thdr 
false gods to foretel any thing whatsoever, and consents, i£ 
they do, th^t they should be worshipped as gods. Then ad- 
dreawing himself to the city of Babylon, he particularly de- 
clares all the drcumstances of the miseries with which she 
shall be overwhelmed above 200 years after that prediction ; 
and that none of her prognosticators, who had flattered her 
with the assurances cf a perpetual grandeur which they 
pretended to have read in the stars, should be able to avert 
the judgment, or even to foresee the time of its accomplish- 
ment. Indeed, how should they ? since at the veiy time of 
its execution, when <^ Belshazzar, the last kkig of Babylon, 
saw a hand come out of the wall, and write unknown cha- 
racters thereon, the Magi, Chaldeans, the soothsayers, and 
in a word, all the pretended sages of the country were not 
able so much as to read the writing. Here then we see as-' 
trology and ma^c convicted of ignorance and impotence, in 
the very place where they were most in vogue, and on an oc- 
c^on when it was certainly their interest to di^lay then* 
science and whole power. 

ARTICLE IV. 

RELIOIOK* 

The most ancient and general idolatrv in the world, was 
that wherein the sun and moon were tne objects of divine 

n Hit omntbu* considertdt, non immerito ereditnr, eon astMloffi minibiitfer 
iQidift rem retiMHiieDt. ooeutto intdaettt aeri BpirkaiiQ noa tMaoram, quo- 
ruro ciira ett ka« ftl«as et nosiM opiaiones de utxaliba* ffitis tojeyere kuntanis 
raentibui Btqae flrinare, non horoMwpi notati et invpecti aliqaa arte, quee nulla 
eic De CiT. Dei, I. v, c. T. r -. -, 

b Theve^ fhall «^1 09^ apon Uiee, thou thalt not know ftwa wbeaee it ' 
nseth : and niiicbief shall Ml upon thee, tbop shalt not be able to put it off; 
and dewlatien tball coom^ upon thee raddenlf, wMeh diou thak not know. 
StMd. now with diine eQebaatmeiiti. and vith the nattitnde of ihy wineries, 
wbeieiD-thou b««t teboured from thiryoutb ; if so be thou sbajt be able to pco- 
fit,if «o be tboo mayett prevail, tliou art wearied in the multitude of* thy - 
cooiMeli I tot BOW tke aitMlog;ers, the •tax^ffuar*, the pioKDotticatoa Hand ap« 
and aiYe thee from these things that shall eorae upon thee Behold, thev «ball , 
he as stubble^; the fire shall burn them : they thall not driver tbeoiselves fV«m 
^ ftpna.-!^. xlTit. n-rl«. e Dan. t. 
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vorship. This idolatry was fbunded upon a mistaken gra- 
titude ; which, instead of ascending up to the Dei^, stopped 
short at the veil, which both covered and disdosed nun* 
With the least reflection or penetration they might have 
discerned the Sovereign who commanded, from the « mhus-« 
ter who did but obey. 

In all ages mankind have been sensibly convinced of the 
necessity of an intercourse between God and man : and 
adoration supposes God to be both attentive to man's de^ 
sires, and capable of fulfilling them. But the distance of 
the sun and oi the moon is an obstacle to this intercourse. 
Therefore foolish men endeavoured to remedy this inconve- 
nience, by laying their hands ^ upon their mouths, and then^ 
lifting them up to those fiEdse gods, in order to testify that' 
they would be glad to unite themselves to them, but that 
they could not. This was that imjnous custom so preva- 
lent throughout all the east, from which Job esteemed him- 
self ham>y to have been preserved : *' * When I beheld the. 
'* sun when it shined, or the moon walkine in brightness ; 
" my heart hath not been secretly enticed, nor my mouth 
•* kissed my hand." 

^ The Persians adored the sun, and particularly the rising 
sun, with the profoundest veneration. To him they dedi- 
cated a magnificent chariot, with horses of the greatest 
beauty and value, as we have seen in Cyrus's stately caval- 
cade. (This same ceremony was practised by the Babylo- 
nians : <^ of whom some impious kings of Judah borrowed it^ 
and brought it into Palestine). Sometimes they likewise sa- 
crificed oxQD to this god, who was very much known amongst 
them by the name of Mithra. 

/By a natural consequence of the worship th^ey paid to 
the sun, they likewise paid a particular venerati^m to fire ; 
always invoked it first in their saciificesx; carried it with 
great respect before the king in all his marches ; entrusted 
& keepmg of their sacred fire, which came down from 
heaven, as they pretended, to none but the Magi ; and would 
have locked upon it as the greatest of misfortunes, if it had 
' been suffered to go out. ^ History mforms us, that the em- 
peror Heraclius, when he was at war with the Persians, de- 
molished several of their temples, and particularly, the 
chapel in which the sacred fire bad been preserved till that 

a AmooK the Bi9M««i,tlie ovdiBVy Mine fbr the ton i^Eufies Ifinifter. 
h Sapentitioraft irulgiis mamim an ^dmoveni, oMidum irikis prMit. Mint 
P.S. FfiBB tlieiiMi*eometliewoidc4trare| thM ii toMf, otf M momim 

cThetexttointhefocnioraDMUi. If I bchelil, ficc Job. nxi. SO, S7. 
4Hefo«.l.i.e.lSl. e S XiogtsxiU. II. Stti* I x^.p^^S*^ . ..>^*^ 
/Ibid. xXaMVb.Cylo!>.l.t«»p.SU. Ain.Miyf.l.ttra» 

k ZtfMv. Aaml-.tol. & 
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ttme, vkich txxasianed grest mournbg and lamesitatioir 
throughout tlie whole cauntry. o The Peraaos likewise ho- 
soured the water, the earth, and the wmds, as so many dei- 

The crud ceremoay cf making chSdren pass through the 
fire was undoubtedl]^ a consequence of the worsh^ paid to 
that element; for tlus fire-worship Was common to the Ba- 
1:^lonian8 and Persians. The scripture positivdy says of the 
people of Mescnotanua, who were sent as a coiony inip the 
country of the Samaritans, that *' they caused their children 
" to pass through the fire." It is well known how conunon 
this tiarbarous custom became in many provinces of Asia. 

^Beaodes diese, the Persians had two gods of a very dif- 
ferent nature,' namely, Oromasdes and Arinianius. The 
former th^ looked upon as die author of all the blessQ^ 
and good things that happened to them ; and die latter as 
the author of aU tlie evils wherewith they were afflicted. 
I fi^all give a large account of these deities hereafter. 

«The Persians erected neither statues, nor temples, noi- 
altars to their §pd& ; but oflfered their sacrifices in the open 
air, and generally on the tops of hills, or on high places. ^ It 
was m the open fields that Cyrus acquitted lumself of that 
refig^us duty, when he made the pompous and solemn pR>- 
cession already spoken o£ ^ It is supposed to have be^ 
through the advice and instigation of the M^i, that Xerxes, 
the Person king, burnt all ttie Grecian temples, esteeming 
it injurious to tlje mi^ty of the Ddty to shut him up within 
walls, to whom all tmngs are open, and to whom the whcde 
world should be reckoned as an house or a temple. 

Cicero thinks, that in this the Greeks and liomans acted 
"tRare wisely than the Persians, in that they erected temples 
witlun their cities, and thereby sappo^ their gods to reside 
among them, which was a proper way to inspire the people 
with sentiments of reli^on and piety. Varro was not of the 
same cvMnion. (f St. Austin has preserved that passage of his 
works.) After having observed, that the Romans had wor« 
shipped their gods without statues or images for above ITO 
years, he adds, that if they had still preserved that andest 
custom, their religion would have been the purer and freer 
from corruption : Quod si adhuc moMsiaset, ccuHus dU ob- 
aervarentur ; and to confirm his sentiment, he cites the ex- 
ample of the Jewish nation. 

a H«rod. I- i. e 13t. b Pint in 1^ 4e Isid. et Oriiid. p. 369. 

c Herod. I.i. c. 131. d Cyrop. I. viii. p. a31. 

e Auctoribtts Mifpit Xer«e§ inflammMie trmphi Graeeiae dieitur« qood m- 
r'tctibus ioclQdertint deo«, quibqs omnia deberem esse patcntia ac libera, mo. 
luaiqtie hie mandas oinnK lemplam e'aset v% domus. Cic I. ii.de Lefobu 

/ Melius Grseci atoue iKMtri. qui, ut. aQeerant "tetatem m -efi* «'a«tein iUos 
ui^es. qa«B n«N. ineolere ▼olueniot. Adfert cqim :i£c opinio reKeioneia atiiem 
ciTitaiibtti. Ibid iT l^b. iv. de Civ. Oei. a. Si. 
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The }aw« of Penoa 8ii0ered no man to confine tiie motive 
of his sucrificeB to any private or domestic interest. This 
wa$ a fine way of attaching ail private individuals' to the 
public eoed, by teaching them, that they ought never to sa- 
crifice ror themselves alone, but for the king and the whole 
state; wherein every man was comprehend^ with the rest 
of bis feUow^eitisens. 

The Magi in Persia, were the guardians of all the ceremo- 
lues relating to thdr worship ; and it was to them the pee • 
i^ had recourse, in order to be instructed therein, and to- 
know on wliat days, to what gods, and after what manner 
they were to ofler their sacrifices. As these Magi were all 
<rf one tribe, and that none but the son of a priest could pre^ 
t^id to the honour of the priesthood, liiey kept all their learn- 
ing and knowledge, whmer in religious or political concerns 
to themselves and tiieir families ; nor was it lawful for them 
to instruct any stranger in these matters, without the kmg'a 
permissiDn. It was granted in favour of Themistocles, 
a and was, accordu^ to Plutarch, a particular effect of the> 
mice's great consideration for that distinguished person. 
This knowledge and skill in religious matters, which made 
Plato define magic, or the kaming of the Magi, the art of 
wtorshipping the gods in a becoming manner, d-wy dff{««-g/4cr,> 
gave the Magi great andionty, both vrith the prince and peo- 
ple, who coukl offer no sacrifice without their presence and 
mioistratson. 

* And before a pHnoe in Persia could come to the crown, 
he was obligBd to receive instruction for a certain time from 
som e of the Ma^ and to learn of them both the art of reign- 
ing, and that of worslupping the gods after a proper manner. 
Nor did he determine any im|>or^a]t affair of the sti^, when 
he was upon the throne, without taking their advice and 
opsnoatM^nrehaiMi ; fcnr which reason ^ Ptiny says, that even 
in his time they were hxked upon in ail the eastern countries^ 
as the mafiters and directors of princes, and of those who 
styled themndves the kingof kings. 

They were the sages, the pliilosophers, and men of learn- 
ing in Persia, as the Gymnosophists and foachmans were 
amongst the Indians, and the Druids among the Gauls. Thdr 
great reputation made people come from the most distant 
countries tobe instructed by them in {^ilosophy and religion ; 
and we are assured it was from than that Pythagoras bor- 
rowed the principles of that learning by which he acquired 

a In Tbem. p> 126. , „ ... .. 

frlfee quisijuain noc Fmuom potest esw. qui non tnte Mtgocum otseiplK 
nam «HewUiP>qiie pefeepeiit. Ci& de IHt. 1. i n- 91. . 

c In tanuiin i^tigii adilevi auctoritM M«gt)riinOuthqdieque etgra » 
magna parte gentium pne^akst, et In oilente regum legimn impetet. rBn^ 

SXX.C. I. 
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90 much veneratkib and respect among the Greeks, except- 
ing only his doctrine of transmigration, which he learned of 
the Egyptians, and by which he corrupted and debased the 
ancient doctrine of tne Magi concerning the immortality of 
thesQuL 

It is generally agreed, that Zoroaster was the original au- 
thor ana founder en this sect ; but authors are considerably di^ 
vided in thdr opinions about the time in which he lived. What 
Pliny « says upon tWs head, may reasonably serve to recon^ 
cile that variety of opiraons, as is very judiciously observed 
by Dr. Prideaux. We read in that author, that there 
were two persons named 2>oroaster, between whose lives 
tha« might be the distance of 600 years. The first of them 
was the founder of the Marian sect, about the year of the 
world 2900 ; and the latter, wno certainly flourished between 
the beginning of Cyrus's reign in the east, and the end of Da- 
rius's, son oi Hystaspes, was the restorer and reformer of it 
. Throughout all the eastern countries, idolatry was ^vid- 
ed into two principal sects ; that of the Sabeans, who, ador- 
ed images ; and that of the Magians, who worshipped fire. 
The former of these sects had its lise among the Ciialdeans, 
who, from their knowledge of astronomy, and their parti- 
cular application to the study of the seven planets, whidi 
they bdieved to be inhabited by so many intelligences, who 
were to those orbs what the soul of man is to his body ; 
were induced to represent Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, ApoQo, 
Mercury, Venus, and Diana, or the Moon, by so many 
images, or statues, in which they imagined those pretended 
intdligences, or deities, were as reallv present as in the pla- 
nets themselves. In time, the number of thdr gods consi- 
derably mcreased ; this image-worship from Chaldea spread 
itself throughout all the east; from thence passed into 
Egypt ; and at length came among the Greeks, who pro- 
pagated it through all the western nations. 

To this sect of the Sabeans was diametrically oppoote 
that of the Magians, which also took its rise in the same east- 
em countries. The Mag^ns utterly abhorred images, and 
worshipped God only under the form of fire ; looking upon 
that, oil account of its purity, brightness, activity, subtilty, 
fecundity, and incorruptibihty, as the most perfect symbol 
or representation of the Deity. They began first in Feraa, 
and there and in India were the only* places where this sect 
was pTopa|;ated, and where they have remained even to this 
day. Thenr cluef doctrine was that there were two princi- 
ples; one the cause of all good, and the other the cause of 
all evil. The former is represented by light, and the other 
by darkness, as their tiniest symbols. The good god thcj? 
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named Yazdan and Ormuzd, and the evil god Ahraman* 
The fenner is by the Grades called Oromasdes, and Uie 
latter Arimaniu». « And there£c«« when Xerxes praved, 
that his enemies might always resolve to banish their beat 
and bravest citizens, as theAtheiuans had ThemistockSi 
he addressed his prayer to Arim^viius, the evil god of the 
Persians, and not to Oromasdes, their good god. 

Concerning these two gods, they bad this difference of 
opinion ; that whereas some hdd both of them to have beea 
£rom all eternity ; others contoided, that the good god onlv 
was eternal, and the other was created. But they bolii 
agreed in this, that there will be a contjnuajl opposition be* 
tween these two till the end of the world ; that then the good 
god shfdl overcome the evil god, and that from thenc^r- 
wardeach (^ them shall have his peculiar world ; that is, 
the good god, his world with all the good; and the evil god, 
liis world with all the wicked. 

The second Zoroaster, who lived in the time of Darias» 
undertoook to reform some articles in the religion of th« 
Mag^an sect, which for several ages had been the predpmi-v 
nant religjon of the Medes and Persians ; but since the death 
of Smerdis who usurped the throne, and bis chief confede- 
rates, and the massacre of their adherents and followera» 
was fallen into great contempt. It is thought this reformer 
made ins first appearance in £U:batana. 

The chief reformation he made in the Magian reUnoo, 
was in the first principle of it. For whereas before they bad 
held as a fimdamental principle the existence of two s«- 
preme first causes ; the first hght, which was the author of 
an good ; and the other darkness, the author of all evil ; and 
that ctf the mixture of these two, as they were in a eontjnual 
struggle with each other, all thin^^ were made ; he intro- 
duc^a principle superior to them both, one supreme God, 
who created both hght and darkness ; and who, out of these 
two principles, made all other things according to his own will 
and pleasure. 

But to avoid making God the author of evil, his doctrine 
was, that there was one supreixie Besig, independent and 
sdf-existing from sUl eternity ; that under him there were 
two angels ; one the angel of light, who is the author of all 
good ; and the other the angel ci darkness* who is the au- 
thor of all evil: that these two, out of the mixture of Ught 
and darkness, made all things that are ; that they are in a 
perpetual struggle with each other; and that where the 
ai]gel.<^ light prevails, there good r^s; and that where - 
the angd of darknew prevafls, there evil take9 place ; that 
this struggle shall cen^nue to. the end of the world ; tha^ 
a Plm* is TMm«t> 9> |9> 
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then tbere shall be a general resurrectiGn and a day of judg« 
inent, wheran all shall receive a just retnbatkin accordiiyg; 
to their works. After which the angd of darkness and his 
disciples shall go into a world of their own, where thesr shall 
sufier in everlasting darkness the punishment of their evil 
deeds ; and the an^l of light and his disciples shall also go 
into a world of dwff own, where thev shall receive in ever- 
lasting light the reward due unto ttieir good deeds ; that 
after this they shall remain separated for ever, and light and 
darkness be no more mixed together to all eternity. And 
all this the remainder of that sect, which is now in Persia 
and India, do, without any variation after so many ages, stiU 
hold even to tlus day. 

It is needless to infinin the reader, that almost all these 
tenets, though altered in many circumstances, do in general 
agree with the doctrine of the Holy Scriptures ; with which 
it plainly appears the two Zoroasters were well acquainted, 
k Deing easy for both of them to have had an mtercourse or 
personal aoquaintance with the people of God ; the first of 
them in Syria, where the Israelites had been long settled ; the 
latter at Babylon, to whichplace the same people were car- 
ried captive, and where Zoroaster might have conversed 
with Daniel himself, who was in very great power and credit | 
in the Persian court 

Another reformation, made by Zoroaster m the ancient , 
Mag^an reli^pon, was, that he caused temples to be built, ' 
n^heeein then* sacred fire was carefully and constantly pre- 
served ; which he pretended himself to have brought down | 
from heaven. Over this the priests kept a perpetual watch 
juffht and day, to prevent its bemg extmguisheo. 

Whatever relates to the sect or reliraon of the Magians, 
the reader will find verjr lamly and learnedly treated in 
Dean Prideaux's Connexion of the Old and New Testament, 
^c. from whence I have taken only a short extract. 

THEIR MARRIAGES, AND THE MANNER OF BURYING 
THE DEAD. 

Having s»d so much of the religion of the eastern nations, 
which is an article I thought myself obliged to enlarge upoo, 
because I look upon it as an essential part of thor history, 
I shall be fotroed to treat of thdr other customs with the | 
greater brevity ; amongst which their marriages and burials 
are too material to be omitted. j 

« There is nothing more horrible, or that gives us ^ I 
stronger idea of the profound darkness mto which idolatry had 
j^unged mankind, than the putdic prosdtution tA women at j 
0sd>yiQn,whk:h wa3 not only authorized by law,but even com- 
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manded by the religpon of the country, upon a certain annual 
festival, celebrated in honour of the goddess Venus, under the 
name of Mylitta, whose temple, by means of this in&roous 
ceremony, became a brothel, or place of debauchery. • Thia 
wicked custom was still in bein^ and very prevalent when 
the Israelites were carried captive to that criminal city ; for 
which reason the prophet Jeremiah thought fit to caution and 
admonish them agamst so scandalous an abomination. 

Nor had the Persians any better notion of the dignity and 
sanctity of the matrimonial institution than the Babylonians. 
^ I do not mean only with regard to that incredible multitude 
of wives and concuoines, w ith which their kings filled their 
seraglios, and of which Uiey were as jealous as if th^ had 
had out one wife, keeping them all shut up in sq>arate apart- 
ments, under a strict guard of eunuchs, without suffering 
them to have any communicatian with one another, much 
less with persons without doors. <: It strikes one with horror 
to read how £ar they carried their neglect and contempt of 
the most common laws of nature. Even incest with a sister 
was allowed among^ them by thdr laws, or at least autho- 
rized by their Magi, those pretended sages of Persia; as we 
have seen ih the mistory of Cambyses. Nor did even a fe- 
ther respect his own daughter, or a mother the son of her 
own body. «i We read in Plikxirch, that Parysatis, the mo- 
ther of Artaxerxes Mnemon, who strove In all things to 
please the king her son, perceiving that he had conceived a 
violent passion for one of his own daughters called Atossa, 
was so lar from oppodng his unlawfiil desire, that she hersdtf 
advised him to many her, and make her his lawful wife, 
and laughed at the maxims and laws of the Grecians, which 
taught the contrary. " For," says she to him, carrying her 
fiattery to a monstrous excess, '* are not you yourself set by 
** God over the Persians, as the only law and rule of what 
** is' becoming or unbecoming, virtuous or vicious ?" 

This detestable custom continued till the time of Alexan- 
der the Great, who, being become master of Persia, by the 
overthrow and death of Darius . made an express law to sup- 
press it. These enormities may serve to teach us from what 
an abyss the Gospel has delivered us ; and how weak a bar- 
rier human wisdom is of itself agamst the most extravagant 
and al>ominable crimes. 

I shall finish this article by saying a word or two upon 
dieir manner of burying the dead. « It was not the custom 
of the eastern nations, and especially of the Persians, to erect 
funeral piles for the dead, and to consun«e their bodies in the 
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flames, a Accerditig^ly we find that ^ Cyrus, when he was 
at the paint of death took care to charge his cldldren to inter 
his boay, and to restore it to the earth ; that is the expres- 
inon he makes use of ; by which he seems to declare, that 
he looked npoti the earth as the original parent from whence 
he sprung, and to which he ought to return. ^ And when 
Cambyxs had ofiered a thousand indignities to the dead body 
of Amasts, king of Egypt, he thou^t he crowned all by 
causing it to be burnt, which was equally caitrary to the 
Egyptian and Persian manner of treating the dead. It was 
the custom of the ^ latter to wrap up their dead in wax, in 
order to keep them the longer from corruption. 

I thought proper to give a fuller account in this place of 
the manners and customs of the Persians, because the history 
of that people will take up a great part of this work, and 
because I smdl say no more on that subject in the sequel.. 
The treatise of « Barnabas Brisson, president of the parlia- 
ment of Paris, upon the government of the Persians, has 
been of great use to me. Such collections as these» when 
they are made by able hands, save a writer a great deal of 
pains, and furnish him witli enicUte observations, which cost 
nim little, and yet often do him great honour. 

ARTICLE V. 

TH£ CAUSES OF THE DECLENSION OF THE PERSIAN E^I- 
PIRE, AND OP THE CHANGS THAT HAPPENED IN THEIR 
KANNERS. 

When we compare the Persians, as they were before Cy- 
njs and during his reign, with what they were afterwards in 
the reigns of his successors, we can hardly believe they were 
the same people ; and we see a sensible iUustration of this 
truth, that the declension of manners in any state is always 
attended with that of empire and dominion. 

Among many other causes tliat brought about the decleur 
ston of the Persian empire, the four fol}owin|; may be looked 
upMi as the |)rincipal : thdr excessive magnificence ami lux- 
ury ; the abject subjection and slavery of the people j; the 
bad education of their princes, which was the source of all 
their irregularities ; and their want of feith in the execution 
qf their treaties, oaths, and engagements. 

« Cyrtip. I. Till. p. S38. 

b A« juihi quidem aatiquitsimam Mpaltane geniif id fuisie Tidemrt q!» 
iptid XeDophoutem, Cyras atitur Rcaditur oiSn terrse corpus, et iia loa> 
turn »c utttin quaia operimenco natrU obdiwitar. Cic 1. ii. deXiec:. n. £ft. 

C Htrod. I til c 10. 

tl Condiunt Agyiftii mortuoi, et eot domi •ervant : Pen* jam cwa tittmm- 
litM eondiunt, ut quam nuuime peruuuieaut diuturaa corpora. Cie. Tutt. 
C|uietC !• i. n .08. 
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Sect. L^Zjunvy aurf Ajfa^uyfcgijc e. 

Vt^iat made the Persian troops in Cynis's time to be looked 
upon as invindble, was the tenu)erate and hard 1^ to which 
they were accustomed from then* in&ncy, having nothhig but 
water fin* their onffinary drii^ bread and roots ior theh* food, 
the ^roRmd, or something as hsg^ to lie upon; inuroigthem- 
sdvea to the most painful exerases and laboiH^ and esteem- 
h^ the greatest dangers as nothing. The temperature of 
die conntry where they were bom, which was rough, moun- 
tainous, and woody, mi^ somewhat contribute to their har- 
diness ; for which reason Cyrus « would never consent to 
the project of tranqjdanting them into aroore mild and agree- 
able chmate. The excellent n^anner of educating the an- 
cient Persians, of which we have already given a sufficient 
accoimt, and which was not left to the btunours and caprice 
of parents, but was subject to the authority and direction of 
the magisjbrates, and rqgulated lipon principles of the public 
gcxxl; Biis excellent education prqpared them for observlne, 
iQ all places and at dfi times, a most exact and severe dbdh 
pGne. Add to ttm the influence of the prince's example 
who made it his ambition to surpass all Ids subiects In t^u- 
laiitY, was the most abstemious and sober inhis manner df 
lific, te plainest in his dress, the mdst inured and accustom^ 
to hardddps and fettRues, as well as the braved and most 
intrepid in the time oTactioo. What m^ht not be expected 
from scddiers so formed and so trained npr By thc^ there- 
ibire we fbd Cyrus conquered a gjeest part of the world. 

Aiter all his factories, he continuea to exihort his army 
and people not to degenerate firom their ancient virtue, that 
tbeymi^ not eclipse the dory they had acquired, but care- 
fi% preserve diat simpficlty, sdbriety, temperance, and 
love at labour, which were the means by which they had ob- 
tained it But I do not know, whether Cyrus himself did 
not at that very time sow the first seeds of that luxury, which 
soon over^read and corrupted the whole nation. In that 
angust ceremony, which we have already described at large 
and on which he first showed himsdf in public to his new- 
ctinquered subjects, he thoudit proper, in order to heighten 
the splendour of his regal (ugnitv, to make a pompous dis- 
play of aEl iixe magnificence ana show, that could be con- 
trived to dazzle the eyes of the people. Among other things 
he changed his own apparel, as also that of his officers, giv- 
ii^tfaem all garments made after the fiishian of the Medes, 
TXbify shining with gold and puiple, instead of their Persian 
rlotiies, whidi were very plam'and simple. 

Tlus prince seemed to forget tow much the contagion' 
exam|^ of a court, the natural inclination all men bav 
Flat, in Apoyth. p. ITS. 
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value and esteem what [leases die ^e and makes a fine 
show, how glad they are to distin^ish themselves above 
others by a false merit, easily attained in proportion to the 
degrees of wealth and vanity a man has above his neigh- 
bours ; he forgot how capable all this together was of cor- 
rupting the purity of ancient manners, and of introdudng 
by degrees, a general predominant taste for extravagance 
and luxury. 

« This luxury and extravagance rose in time to such an 
excess, as was little better than downright madness. The 
prince canied all his wives along with nim to the wars; 
and what an equipage such a troop must be attended with 
is easy to judge. All his generals and officers followed his 
example, each in proportion to his rank and ability. Their 
pretext for so doing was, that the sight of what they held 
most dear and precious in the world, would encourage them 
to fight with the greater resolution ; but the true reason 
was the love of pleasure, by which they were overcome 
and enslaved, before they came to engage with the enemv. 

Another instance of their folly was that they carried tndr 
luxury and extravagance in the army, with respect to their 
tents, chariots, and tables, to a greater excess, if possible* 
than they did in their cities, b The most exquisite meats, 
the rarest birds, and the costliest dainties, must needs be found 
for the prince, in what part of the world soever he was en- 
camped. They had thdr vessels of gold and sflver witiiout 
number ; instruments ^ of luxury, says a certain historian, 
not of victor V, proper to allure and enrich an enemy, but not 
to repel or aefeat him. 

I do not see what reascxis Cyrus could have for changing 
his conduct in the last years of his life. It must be owned, 
indeed, that the station <k kings requires a suitable grandeur 
and magnificence, which may on certain occasions be carried 
even to a degree of pomp and splendour. But princes, pos- 
i»essed of a real and solid merit, have a thousand ways of 
compensatino; what they may seem to lose by retrenching 
some part of their outward state and magnificence. Cyrus 
himself had found by experience, that a king is more sure of 
gaining respect from his people by the wisdom of his con- 
duct, than by the greatness ot his expenses; and that affec- 
tion and confidence produce a closer attachment to his per- 
son, than a vain admiration of unnecessary pomp and gran- 
deur. Be this as it will, Cyrus's last example became very 
contagious. A taste^for vanity arid expense first prevsuled 
at court, then spread itself into the cities and provinces, and 

a Xonoph. Cymp. 1. w. p. 91-90. b Sene«. I. tii- de Im, e ^0. 

c JSon ocllk wbA luxuris •ppftntum— Aciem Ferttrum auro |HirpunK|iie fU- 
g^ntem iiiiiseri Jubebat Akuoder, pncdam, non ansa gettantem. Q Caru 
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in a little tim^ infected the whole nation, and was one of the 
principal causes of the ruin of that empire, which he him- 
self had founded. 

What is here said of the &tal effects of luxury, is not pe- 
culiar to the Peraan empire. The most judicious histonans, 
the most learned philosophers, and the prdfoundest politicians, 
all lay it down as a certain, indii^utable maxim, that where- 
ever luxury prevails, it never tails to destroy the most flou- 
lishing states andkii^oms ; and the experience d all ages, 
and all nations, does but too clearly demonstrate the truth of 
' this maxim. 

What is this subtle, secret pcuaon then, that thus lurks un- 
der the pomp of luxury and the charms of pleasure, and is 
capable of enervating at the same time both the whde 
strength of the body, and the vigour of the mind ? It is not 
very difficult to comprehend why it has this terrible effect. 
When men are accustomed to a soft and voluptuous life, can 
they be very fit for undergoing the fatigues aixl harddiips of 
war .> Are they qualified for suffering the rigour of the sea- 
sons; for enduring hunger and thirst; for passing whole 
nghts without sleep upon occasion ; for going throu^ conti- 
nual exercise and action; for feeing danger and despising 
death ? The ^natural effect of voluptuousness and dehcacy, 
which are the inseparable companions of luxury, is to render 
men subject to a multitude of false wants and necessities, to 
make their happiness depend upon a thousand trifline conve- 
niendes and superfluities, which they can no longer be with- 
out, and to give them an unreasonable fondness for life, on ac- 
count of a thousand secret ties and engagements that endear 
it to them, and which by stifling in them the gr^t motives 
of glory, of zeiid for their prince, and love for their country, 
tender them fearful and cowardly, and hinder them from ex- 
posing themselves to dangers which may in a moment deprive 
them of all those things wherein they place their feficity . 

Sect, ll — TTie abject Submiagion and Slavery of the Persians. 

We are told by Plato, that this was one of the causes o^ 
the declension of the Persian empire, and indeed, what contri- 
butes most to the preservation of states, and renders their 
arms victorious, is not the number, but the vigour and cou- 
J!^ of then* armies ; and, as it was finely said by one of the 
ancients, *' 9 from the dajr a man loseth his liber^, he loseth 
" one half of his ancient virtue." .,He is no longer concerned 
he the prosperity of the state, to which he looks upon him- 
self as an alien ; and having lost the prindpal motives of his 
attachment to it, he becomes mdifferent to the success of pub- 
lic ^airs, to the glory or welfere of his countn'^, in which hi^ 

Q Honii OdyM. p.T« 3iSi 
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eircmnaftaiiceft a&ow him to ckum do share, and l^ ^Khich 
hb own private conditiooia not altered or impraved. Itmay 
trolfbesaid, that the reu^ of CFnus was a rdga of libep^. 
That prncenerer acted maaaiMnuYinaoDer; nordidhe 
think that a despotic power was worthy of a king ; or ^lat 
there was any great glory in rulkig an enipb« of slaves. Hi& 
tent was always open ; and free axxess allowed to eveiy one 
that de!i^?ed to speak to him. He did not live retired, but was 
visible, accessible, and affable to all ; heard their complaints, 
and wHh his own eyes observed and rewarded merit ; invited 
to his table, not only the generals of his army, not only the 
princ^al officers, but even subalterns, and sometimes whole 
companies of sddier& « The simplicity and frugality of his 
table made him capable of giving such entertainments fre- 
Quently . His aim tnerein was to animate his officers and sol- 
oiers, to inspire them with courage and resdutioo, to attach 
them to his person rather than to his dignity, and to make 
them warmly espouse his glorjr, and stiU more the interest 
and proq>eri^ of the state. This is what may truly be calkd 
the art i governing and commanding. 

In the reading ctf Xenophan, with what pleasure do we 
observe, not only those fine turns of wit, that justness and 
ingenuity in thcu* answers and repartees, that d^Bcacy in 
jesting and raillery ; but at the same time that aniial^ cheer- 
fiilness and gaiety, which enlivened their entertainments, 
from which all pomp and luxury were banished, and in 
which the principal seasoning was a decent and becoming 
freedom, that prevented all constraint, and a kind of fisunili- 
arity, which was so iar from lessening their respect for the 
prince, that it gave such a life and spirit to it, as nothing but 
a real affection and tenderness could produce. 1 may ven- 
ture to say, that by such a conduct as this, a prince dnihles 
and trebles his army at a small expense. Thirty thousand 
men of this sort are preferable to millions of such slaves, as 
the Persians became afterwards. In time of action, on a 
decinve day of battle, this truth is most evident ; and tiie 
prince is more sensible of it than any body else. At the 
battle of Thymbra, when Cyrus's horse fell under hinu Xe^* 
nophon takes notice how much it concerns a commander to 
be loved by his soldiers* The danger of the king's person 
became the danger of iJie army ; and his troops on that oc- 
ca«on gave incredible proo& ctf then: courage and braveiy. 

Things were not carried on in the same manner under 
the greatest part of his successoi*s. Their onhr care was to 
support the pon^ of sovereignty. I must confess, their out* 
wara ornaments and ensigns ot royalty did not a little con- 

a TuitM Tim hAbet fVug»tttas prUieipit, at tot impendiis, tot eroMttiflOibqs 
«Dtai nifllciat. Plin. in Paiwg. Tag* . 
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tribute to that end. A imrple rdbe, richly embroidered, 
and hanging down to their leet» a tiara, worn upright on 
their heads, and encircled with an imperial diadem, a golden 
sceptre in their hands, a magnificent throne, a numerous 
and splendid court, a multitude of officers and guards ; 
these things must needs conduce to heighten the splendour 
of rojralt^ ; but all this, when this is ^, is of littie or no 
value. What is that king in reality, who loses aH hbs merit 
and his ctignity, when he puts off his ornaments? 

Some of the eastemkings, to procure the greater reve- 
rence to thdr persons, generally kept themselves shut up in 
their palaces, and seldom showed themselves to their subject». 
We have already seen, that Dejoces, the first kii^ of the 
Medes, at his accession to the throne, introduced this policy, 
which afterwards became very, common in all the eastern 
countries. But it is a great mistake to imagine, that a prince 
cannot descend from his grandeur, by a sort of fsEunifiarity, 
without debasing or lessening his greatness. Artaxerxes 
did not think so ; and ' Plutarch observes, that that prince, 
and queen Statira, his wife, took a pleasure in being visible 
and dF easy access to their people ; and by so doing were 
but the more respected. 

Among the Persians no subject whatsoever was allowed 
to appear in the king's presence without prostrating him- 
self before him : and this law, which Seneca b with good 
reason calls a Persian slavery, Persvcam aervitutem^ extend- 
ed also to foreigners. We shall find afterwards, that seve- 
ral Grecians roused to comply with it, looking upon such 
a ceremony as derogatory to men bom and bred in the 
bosom ti liberty. Some of them, less scrupulous, did sub- 
mit to it, but not without great reluctance; and we are tdd, 
that one of them, in order to cover the shame of such a 
%rvile prostration, ^ purposely let &I1 his ring, when he 
came near the king, that he might have occasion to bend his 
body on another account. But it would have been criminal 
for any of the natives of the country to hesitate or delibe- 
rate about an hom^e, which the kings exacted from them 
with the utmost rigour. 

WlKit the Scripture relates of two sovereigns <*, whereof 
the one commanded all his subjects, on pain of death, to 
prostrate themselves before his image ; and tiie other, on the 
same penalty, suspended all acts of religion, with regard to 
all the gods in general, except to himself alone ; and on the 
other hand, of the ready and blind obedience of the whole 
city of Babylon, who ran all together on the first signal to 

a In Arttx. p. 1013* b Lilv iii.de Benef. e. 12. et libb iii. de law c 17 
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bend the knee before the kM, and to iiivake the kini^ exda« 
shrely ofaH the powers of heaven : ail this shows to what an 
extrava8;suat excess the eastern kings carried theh*{uide, and 
the people their flattery and servitude. 

So great was tlie (fiitance between the Peraan king and 
his subjects, that the latter, of what rank or qnalky soever, 
whether satraps, governors, near relations, or even bra|ihers 
to the king, were only looked upcn as slaves ; whereas tiie 
king himself was always conadered, not oidy as their sove- 
reign lord and absolute master, but as a kfad of divinity. « In 
a word, the pecu&ir character of the Asiatics, and of the 
- Persians more particularly than any other, was servitude 
and slavery ; wmch made ^ Cicero say, that the de^Mtic 
power which some were aideavouring to estabhah in die Ro- 
man commonwealth, was an insupportable yoke, not only to 
a Roman, but even to a Persian. 

It was therefore this arrogant haughtiness of the princes 
en one hand, and tUs abject submisson of the people on the 
other, which according to « Plato, were the prmapal causes 
of the rum of the Persian emp4re, b^ dissolving all the ties 
wherewith a king is united to his subjects, and the subjects to 
thdr king. Such an haughtiness extinguisdies aU ameticD 
and humanity m the former ; and such an abject state of 
slavery leaves the people neither courage, zeal, nor mti- 
tude. The Persian kings governed only by threats ana me^ 
naces, and dieir subjects neither ol^ed nor marched, but 
with unw^ngness and rductance. This is the idea Xerxes 
luraself ghres us of them in Herodotus, where that prince is 
represented as wondering how the Grecians, who were a 
free people, could go to battle with a good will and indina- 
tion. How could any thing great or n^le be expected from 
men so dispirited and depressed by habitual slavery aa the 
Persians were, and reduced to such an alnect servitude ; 
-which, to use the words of Longinus 4, is a kmd of imprison- 
ment, wherem a man's soul may be said in some sort to grow 
little and contracted ! 

I am unwilling to say it, but I do not know, whether tiie 
great Cyrus himself did not contribute to introduce among 
the Persians, both that extravagant piide in their lungs, and 
that abject submission and flattery in the people. It was in 
that pompous ceremony, which I have several times men- 
tioned, that the Persians, till then very jealous of their liber- 
ty, and very fiir from bang indmed to make a shamdbl 
prostitution of it by any mean behaviour, or servile compli- 
ances, first bent the knee before their prince, and stooped to 
a posture of adoration. Nor was this an aflect of chance : 

« PjMUmApoT^ih. p. S13. A Uk z. Epkt. ad AtUfc 
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for Xenophcn hrtimates deaxty CBOug^ tbat Cjrus, • who 
derattd^ have that homage paid him» had appointed per- 
sona on parpose to bes>D>^* whoK exaiDi^ was accor&ig- 
k followed Of the moUitude, and b^ the Persiara as well as 
the other natiQDs* In these little tncks and stratagems, wc 
no looser discem that nohleaess and ^pieatnessof soul which 
had ever been connpiciinns in that pnace till this occauan : 
aadi should he apt to think, that bemganived at the utmost 
pitch of gkay and power, he could no knger resist those 
violent attacks, wherewith prosperity is always assaulting 
even the best of princefv^MOifu/tf re9 taftkntium ammos 
fat^ant ; and that at last pride and vanitr, which are almost 
inseparable from soverdgn power, farced him, and in a mm- 
ner tote hiin from himsetf and his own natural inclinations : 
c Vi dommatiomM ctmouitus et muuutu. 

Sect. HI. 

TJie wrong Education of their fyinces^ another Cause of 

the Declendm qf the Persian Empire, 

It is Plato ' atm, the prince of pldosophers, who makes 
tins reflectiaD; and we shall find, if we narrowly examine 
the &ct in question, how solid and juffidous it is, and how 
ioexaisable Cyrus's conduct was in this reject. 

Never had suiy man more reason than Cyrus to be sensible 
how hi|^y necessaiy a good education is to a young prince:. 
He knew the whole value of it with regard to himae^ and 
had found all the advantages of it frxxn his own emerience. 
«What he most earnestly recommended to his officers, in 
that foie discourse which be made to them after the tating 
of Babylon, in order to eadM^ them to maintain the ^onr 
and refKitation they had requn^d, was to educate their chil- 
dren in the same manner as they knew they were educated 
in Persia, and to preserve themselves in the practice of the 
same manners as were practised there. 

Would one believe, that a prince, who spoke and thought 
in this maimer, oould ever have entirely neglected the edu- 
cation of his own childTHi? Yet tfaas is what happened to 
Cvrus. Forgetting that he was a father, and employing 
himself wholly about his conquests, he left that care entuely^ 
to women, that is, to prmcesses, brought up in a country, 
where vanity, hixury, and voluptuousness, reigned in the 
highest degree; for the queen, his wife, was of Media. And 
in the same taste and manner were the two young princes, 
Cambyses and Smerdis, educated. Nothi^ they asked 
was ever refused them ; nor were their desires only granted, 
but anticfKited. The great maxim was, that their atten- 

a Cyrop. I. it p tl5. & Sallott. « I?^ 4»*!*»- > ji«^ *•' 

i Ulb, Hi.del.es. p.«94, «99. t Oyrop. I. vii. ^ >••. 
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dants should cross them in nothings, never coDtradict them, 
nor ever make use of reprdofis or remonstrances with them. 
No one opened his mouth in their presence, but to praise 
and commend what they said and aid. Every one cringed 
£ind stooped, and bent the knee before them : and it was 
thought essential to their greatness, to place an infinite dis- 
tance between them and the rest of mankind, as if they had 
been of a different species from them. It is Plato tliat in- 
rforms us of all these particulars: for Xenophon, probacy 
to spare lus hero, says not one word of the manner m which 
these princes were brought up, though he gives us so ample 
an account of the education of their father. 

What surprises me the most is, that Cyrus did not, at 
least, take tnem along with him in lus last compaigns, in 
order to draw them out of that soft and effeminate course 
of life, and to instruct tliem in the art of war ; for they 
must needs have been of sufficient years: but perhaps the 
■women opposed his design, and overruled him. 

Whatever the obstacle was, the effect of the education of 
these princes was such as might be expected from it. Cam- 
by ses came out of that school what he is represented in bis- 
tonr, an obstinate and self-conceited prince, full of arrogance 
and vanity, abandoned to the most scandalous excesses of 
drunkenness and debauchery, cruel and inhuman even to the 
causing of his own brother to be murdered in consequence 
of a dream ; in a word, a furious, ft^ntic madman, who, by 
his ill conduct, brought the empire to the brink of destruc- 
tion. 

His father,says Plato, left him at his death vast provinces, 
immense riches, with innumei^ible forces by sea and land : 
but he had not given him the means of preserving them, by 
teaching him the right use of such power. 

This philosophec makes the same reflections with regard 
to Darius and Xerxes. The former, not b«ng the son of a 
king, had not been brought up in the same efiemmate man- 
ner as princes were ; but ascended the throne with a long 
habit of industry, great temper and moderation, a course 
little inferior to that of Cyrus, and by which he added to the 
empire almost as many provinces as the other had conquered. 
But he was no better a father than he, and reaped no benefit 
from the fault of his predecessor, in neglecting the education 
of his cluldren. Accordingly, his son Xerxes was little bet- 
ter than a second Cambyses. 

From all this, Plato, after having shown what number- 
less rocks and quicksands, almost unavddable, lie in the 
^vay of ptrsods bred in the arms of wealth and greatness, 
conclvides, that oi^e principal cause of the declenaon and ruin 
-*• *bc Pgrsian empire, was the bad educatiop of their. 
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priooet; facottuwtlniefaieacaau^liadBniiiflueiicettpta, 
iMvl boeann a kind of rule to all their snccesson, uider 
whaai evcrf thing ftiU degenented more and mora, tfll at 
last thdr haxay exceeded aH bMrnda aad reatraiats. 

Sect. IV,^7%ar AvocA ^ FaUh^ ^n4 want qf StncerHy. 

'We are informed by Xenophcm that one of the causes, 
bdth of the mat corruption of manners among the Peraans, . 
and of the destruction of their empire, was their want of 
public &ith. Formerly, says he, the king, and those that 
governed under him, thought it an indispensible duty to keep 
Siesr word, and inviolably to observe au treaties, into wluch 
they had entered, with the sGdemni^ of an oath ; and that . 
even with respect to those that had rendered themselves 
most unwortfiy of such treatment, through their perfidious- 
ness and insincerity: and it was by this sound polic^^ 
and prudent conduct, that they gained the absolute conn- 
dence, both of their own subjects, and of all neighbours and 
allies. This is a very gp^eat encomium ^ven by the histo- 
rian to the Peraans, which undoubtedly belonijs to the re^ 
of the great Cyrus*; though Xenophon applies it likewise 
to that of the younger Cyrus, whose grand maxim was, as 
he tells us, never to vidate his fsuth, upon any pretence 
whatsoever, with regard ather to any word he had J^ven, 
an^ promise made, or any trea^ he had concluded. These 
ptmces had a just idea of the regal c^gnity, and nghtly ju^- 
ed, that if probity and truth were renounced by the rest of 
manid^ they ought to find a sanctuary in the h^art of a 
king ; who being the bond and centre, as it were, of sodeU% 
should also be the protector and avenger of faiUi engaged ; 
which k the very Kxindation whereon die other depends. 

Such sentiments as these, so noble, and so worthy of per- 
sdns bom for government, did not last long. A false prudence, 
ahd a spurious artificial policy, soon succeeded ui their place. 
Instead of &ith, probity, and true merit, says Xenophon f, 
which heretofore the prince used to cher^ and (^stinguish, 
all the duef officers or the court b^an to be filled with those 
preten^d zealous servants of the king, who sacrifice ev?ry 
thing to his humour and supposed interests; ''who hold it 
as a masdm, that falsehood and deceit, perfidiousnes,$. and 
perjury, if boldly and artfully put in practice, are the shortest 
and surest expedients for bnnging albout his enterprises and 
deigns ; who look upon a scrupmous adherence in a prince 

a Oyrop. L viti p. S30. 6 De eiped- Cyr. L L p^ <S7. 

c Cyrop. 1. viil. p. iS9. - - . . 

d ^l^\ rh aoTCf vd{f90ai &v iin9tmofiH cwtov^yk tdv SJov 9 £to clvai oia 
rS triofitfrv TC, aal lUd&o^Oh ao) i^avOTflv' r6 61 ffarXev n mX A\r[^h^ '' 
a-jTo T(^ i^9(u cTven, De explML Cyr. I. i. p» S9S. 
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to his word, and to the enga^pnents into which he has en- 
tered, as an effect of pusillamniity, incapacity, and want of 
luiderstanding ; and whose opinion, m short, is, that a man is 
unqu^iiied for government, if he does not prefer reasons and 
considerations of state, before the exact observation of trea- 
ties, thou^ concluded in ever so solemn and sacred a man- 
ner. 

The Asiatic nations, continues Xenophon, soon imitated 
thdr prince, who became their example and instructor in 
double-dealing and treachery. They soon gave themselves 
up to violence, injustice, and impiety : and from thence pro- 
ceeds that strange alteration and difference we find in their 
manners, as also the contempt they conceived for their sove- 
reigns, which is both the natural consequence and punish- 
ment of the little regard princes pay to the most sacred and 
awful solemnities of religion. 

Sui-ely the oath, by which treaties are sealed and ratified, 
and the Ddty brought in not only as present, but as gua- 
rantee of the conditions stipulated, is a most sacred and august 
ceremony, very proper for the subjecting of earthly princes to 
the supreme Judge of heaven and earth, who alone is quali- 
fied to judge them ; and for the keeping of all human majesty 
within the bounds of its duty, by making it appear before the 
majesty of God, in respect of which it is as nothing. Now> 
if princes will teach their people not to stand in fear of the 
Supreme Being, how shall they be able to secure their re- 
spect and reverence to themselves ? When once tiiat fear 
comes to be extingmshed in the subjects as weill as in the 
prince, what will become of fidelity and obedience, and by 
"what stays or pillars shall the throne be supported ? * Cyrus, 
had good reason to say, that he locked upon none as good 
servants and faithfiil subjects, but such as had a sense of re- 
ligion, and a reverence tor the Deity : nor is it at all asto- 
nishing, that the contempt which an impious prince, who has. 
no regard to the sanctity of oaths, shows of God and reli- 
gion, should shake the very foundations of the firmest and 
best established empires, and sooner or later occa^on their 
titter destruction. Kings, says * Plutarch, when any revolu- 
tion happens in their dominions, are apt to complain bitter- 
ly of their subjects* unfaithfulness and disloyalty : but they 
do them wrong ; and forget, that it was themselves who 
•gave them the first lessons of their disloyalty, by showing no 
regard to justice and fidelity, which on sSi occasions they 
sacrificed without scruple to their own particular inter- 
ests. 

« Cyiop I. riU. ift. M^ ^ Plat, in Pynlk p* 390* 
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Of an the countries <rf antiquky, scatt^e have any been so 
highly celebrated, or furnished history with so many valuable 
monuments and illustrious examples, as Greece. In what hght. 
soever she is conadered, whether for the glory of her arms^^ 
the wisdom of her laws, or the study and improvement d[ 
arts and sciences, all these she carriea to- the utmost degree 
of perfection ; and it may truly be said, that in all these re- 
spects she has in some measure been the school of mankmd. 
It is impos^le not to be very much interested in the his- 
tory of such a nation; espedaUy when we consider that it 
has been transmitted to us by writers of the most consum- 
mate merit, many of whom distinguished themselves as much 
by their swords, as by their pens ; and were as great com- 
manders and able statesmen, as excellent historians. I con- 
fess, it is a vast advantage to have such men for guides ; men 
of an exquisite judgment ancjl consummate prudence ; of a 
just and perfect taste in evei^ respect ; and who furnish not 
only the tacts and thoughts as well as the expressions where- 
with they are to be represented ; but, what is more, fomish 
aU the proper reflections that are to accompany those facts *, 
and which are the most useful improvements resulting from 
history. These are the rich sources from whence I shaU draw 
all that I have to say, after I have previously inquired into the 
first ori^ and establishment of the Grecian states. As this 
inquiry must be dry, and not capable of a£R>rding much de- 
lig^t to the reader, I shall be as brief as possible. Butbefor^ 
enter upon that, I think it necessary to draw a kind of i' 
plan of the situation of the country, and of the several 
that compose it. 
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ARTICLE I. 

A G£OGKAPHICAI. DESCRIPTION OF ANCIENT GRSEC<. 

Andent Greece, whkh is now the south part of Turkey 
m Eimnpe, was bounded on the east by the ^geui sea, now 
called tne Archipelago; on the south by the Cretan, or 
Can£an sea ; on the west by the Ionian sea; and on the 
north by Illy ria and Thrace. 

The constituent parts of ancient Greece are, Epirus, 
Tdoponnesus, Greece properly so called, Theasaly, and 
Macedoma. 

EpxTm. This province is situate to the west, and divided 
from Thessaly and Macedonia by mount Findus, and tbe 
Acroceraunian mountains. 

The principal inhabitants of Ebuns are, the Mohutans^ 
whose chief a^ is Dodona, femoifs for the temple and oraide 
of Jupiter. The Chaoniane^ whose principal aCy Is Oricum. 
The Tfie9hrfUkmMj whose dtv is Buthrotum, where was the 
palace and residence of Pyrrnus^, The Acamasikau^ whose 
d^ 18 Ambrada, which gives its taame to the gi^ liear to 
this stood Actium, famous lor the lictory of Auenstns Cassn-, 
who built over-a^^ainst that city, o« the other side of tbe ntf, 
a dty nam^ Nicopoiis. There wel^ two little riversmSis^ 
rus, very &mous in fabuloiis stcny, ^^o^^w smd Acheron. 

Etorus inusft have been very wello^led in former timei; 
as« Pc^bkis relates, that Paalu« I&mm^ after faavit^ de- 
feated Perseus, the last king of Ma^dt^oDia, destroyed se- 
venty dties in that country, die greatest>paft of wudi be- 
longed to the Mdossians ; and that he csdv^ied away from 
thence no less than 150,000 prisoners. ''\ 

Petofiormema, This is a pemnsula, nOw called the Mores, 
Joined to the rest of Greece only by the isthmos of Corintli, 
that is but six miles broad. It is wett known, that several 
princes have attempted in vain to cot through this isthmus. 
' The parts of Pdoponnesus aie ^cAow, inraperiy so called, 
whose chief dties are Corinth, Sicyon, Patnc, &c. <££», in 
which is OlymiMa, otherwise called Pisa, seated on the river 
Alpheus, upon the banks of which ^ Olympic games used 
tobecdebrated. Cyllene, the country of Mercuiy. Me9- 
jenuz, in which are the dties of Messeoe, Pylos, in the last 
of which Nestor was bom, ffiid Corona, .^^rtodta, in wluch 
stood the dties of Te{;ea,Stymphsao8» Mralipea, and Mega- 
lopolis, Pdybius's native place. Xoooniar, wherein stood ^mt- 
ta, or Lacedsmon, and Ao^cIk; naowiI Taygetps; the 
river Eurotas^ and the o^olTenarasu jlnp2fe, in which 
^hedtyof Ansos, oaUed also Hii^dnm, nnious for the 

<iApirii8tndhbl.tii.|i.sss. 
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tei&Dle of Juilo; Nemea, Mycene, Nauplia, Troezene, and 
EpiaBauus, wherein was the temple of ^sculaphis. 

Greece^ ftrofierly 9o called. 

The prindpal parts of this country were jEto^^ in whidi 
were the cities of Chalcis, Calydon, and Olenus. DorU^ 
LocriSy inhabited by the Ozolse. Naupactum, now called 
Lepanto, famous for the defeat of the Turks in 1571. Pho- 
ci8, Anticyra. Delphos, at the foot of mount Parnassus* 
famous for the oracles delivered there. In this country also 
was mount Helicon. Baotia, Orchomenos. The^ia, 
Chasronea, Plutarch's native country. Plata&a, &mous foe 
the defeat of Mardonius. Thebes. Aulis, famous for its 
port, from whence the Grecian army set sail for the siege q£ 
Troy. Leuctra, celebrated for the victory of Epaminondas. 
AtHea, Megara. Eleusis. Decelia. Marathon, where 
MiKiades debated the Persian army. Athens, whose ports 
werePirseus, Munychia, and Phal^s; and mountains Hy- 
mettus and Cithaeron. Locris, 

Jliesaaly, The most remarkable towns of this province 
were Gomphi, Pharsalia, near which Julius Caesar defeated 
Pomf)^. Magnesia. Methone, at the siege of wluch Philip 
lost his eye. Thermopylx, a narrow strsut, fiimous for the 
vigorous resistance of 300 Spartans against Xerxes's nume- 
roas army, and for their glorious defi^t. Phthia. Thebes. 
Larissa. Demetrias. The delightful valleys of Ten^» 
near the banks df the river Peneus. Olympus, Pdion, and 
Os&a, three mountains celebrated in fabulous story for the 
battle of the ^ants. 

Macedonia, I shall mention only a few of the principal 
towns of this country. Epidamnus, or Dyrrachium* now 
called Durazzo. ApoUonia. PeUa, the capital of the 
country, cmd the native place of Philip, and of his son Alex- 
ander the Great. .£gae. iBdessa. Pallene. Olinthus, froia 
whence the Olynthiacs of Demosthenes took their name. 
TcMxxie. Acanthus. Thessalonica, now called Salonichi. 
Stajnra, the place of Aristotle's birth. Amphipolis. Phir 
yppi, fiunous fer the victory g£uned there by Augustus and 
Anthony over Brutus and Cassius. Scotussa. Mount Athos; 
and the river Strymon. 

The Grecian Isles. 

There is a great number of islands conti^ous to Greece 
that are very &nous in history. In the Ionian sea, Corcyra, 
nM a town of the saqne name, now called Corfu. Cepha- 
liene and Zacyhthus, now Cephalona and Zante. Itliar- 
thecountry of Ulysses, and DulichivuDt I^earthepror 

V^L. II. X 
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toiy Malea» over-ogainst lAvr/ntnKj h Cytiicnk Bi tbe Sa^ 
rciuc gul( art ^gma* and Scdainifi» ao iumm &r <hc aea«. 
fight between Xerxes and the Grecians. Between Greeoe 
and AiJa lie the SfKiradea; and the Cvdades, the most 
noted of wludi are Andros, Ddos, and Paros^ ancknt^ 
ftmoos fer the finest mai^le. Higher up in the /Bgean sea 
is Euboea, now Negrapont, separated mm the main land 
by a small arm of the sea, called Euripu& The most re-* 
RiarkaMe dty d[ this isle was Chalcis. jTowards the north 
m Scyi^s, and, a good deal higher, Lemnos, now called Sta- 
fimene; and still farther, ^mothrace. Lower down is 
Lesbos, whose principal dty was Mi^lene, from whence 
the isle has nnce taken the name of Metdin. Chios, now 
Sck\ renowned for excellent wine ; and lastly, Samos. Some 
«f these last mentioned isles are reckoned to belong to Aaa* 

The island of Crete, or Candia, is the laree^ <tf all the 
kles contiguous to Greece. It has to the notth the .£geail 
AKi,ortheArchlpelaga; and to the south the African ocean, 
its priBC%>al towns were, Gortyna, Cydoo, Gnossus; its 
mountains, Dicte, Ua, and Colycus. Its labyrinth is&xnoUs 
tver all the world. 

The Gredans had colonies in most of these isles. 

They had Uke^nse settlements in Sldlyy and in part d 
Raly, towards Calabria, « which places are for that reason 
eaUed Grteda Magna. 

• But thelrjgrand settlement was in Aina Afinor, and par- 
tieularlv in .^oGs, Ionia, and Doris. The principal town» 
ef iEolis, are, Cum«, Riocsa, Elea. Of loma, Smyrna^. 
CkzMAene, Teos, Leb^os, Colophon, and EphesRi^ Ol 
Doris, Haiicamassus and Cnidos. 

They had also a great number of colonies dispersed up 
iuA dawik ki (fifferent parts of the world, whereof I shaft 
l^e some account, as occasion shsjl off^r. 



ARTICLE n. 

inVtBliXS OF TBk G^tlAN BISTORT INTO FOVR SSTEftAS^ 
AGSS. 

The Gredan History may be divided into £Mlf diffisrent 
liges, marked out by so many memorable epochas : all which 
mether include the space of 2154 years. 

The first age extends, fixim the feundalSan of tins several 
petty Ungdoms of Greece, begimmig with that 6f Sicyoo^ 
which is the most andeat, to the siege of Tray, and odmpre^ 
hends about 1000 yeara^ numdy, from the year of the w«rWK 
l«20,totbeyear2820i 
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- TheMOtedexfteiidtlramthetaldngef Tix)|rt6tl»r^ 
c£ Darius, the sonofHystaoKs, at which period the Grecan 
laftory bep^ to be ititennnced with that of the Penlans; 
and eonuunt the ifMce a£ 6d3 vearL from the year of Ifat 
wwld 38S0 10 the year 34ft3. 

The third extends from the begmnfog of the rdgn of D»i> 
tins to the death of Alexander the Great, which is the finest 
fMirt of the Grecian history ; and takes in the term of IM 
years, from the year of the woHd 3483 to the year 3681. 

The fourth and last age commences from the death of 
.Aleicander, at which time the Grecians began to decline, and 
eoDtinues to their final subfedaon by the Romans. The epo- 
cba of the utter ruin and downfiOl of the Greeks may be 
dated, parUy from the taking and destraction of Corinth bf 
the consul L. Mummius, in 3858; partly fixxn the extinctkn 
«f the kingdom of the Sdeuddx in Asia, by Pompey, in the 
vear of the world 3939 ; and of the kingdom of tfae'Lagides 
In Egypt, by Augustus, anno mun. 3974. This last age in- 
chides m all 293 years. 

Of these four ages, I shaS in this place only touch upon 
the two first; in a very succmct manner, just to give the 
reader some general nobon of that obscure period ; because 
those times, at least a great part of them, have more of 
feble in them than of real history ; and are wrapt up in such 
ilarkness and obscurity, as are very hard, if not impossible, 
topenetrate; and I have often declared already, that such a 
dark and laborious inquiry, though very use^ tor those thtft 
are anxious to make deep researches into history^ does wK 
QMoe within the phm of my design. 



ARTICLE in. 

THE PRIMXTfVE ORIGIK OF THE CEBClAirS, 

In order to arrive at any certain knowledge coiiceming the 
first origin of the Grecian nations, we must necessarily have 
recourse to the accounts we have of it m Holy Scripbire. 

« Javan, or Ion, vfor inthe Hebrew the same letters difier- 
entlv pointed form these two different names), the son of 
Japoet, and grandson of Noah, was certainly the fother of 
an those nations that went under the general denonunatifln 
of Greeks, thongh he has been looked iqxxi as the fiither of 
tlie lonians only, which were but one particular nation of 
Gre^s. But Use Hebrews, the Chaldetms, Arabians, and 
ethers, g|ve no other appeUation to the whole body of the 
Grecian nataons, than that of loiuans. « An^ferthiare^ 

a Oeob 9. » ft Dtn. nik tl. 
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Alexander, in the predktkns of Danid, is inentkned unde^ 
the name c^ the king of « Javan. 

^ Javan had four 8qii8» Elishah, Tarshish, Chittim, and 
Dodanim. As Javan was the original father of the Gredans 
in general, no doubt but his four sons were the heads and 
founders of the chief tribes and principal branches of that 
nation, which became in succeeding ages so renowned for 
arts and arms. 

Elishah is the same as Ellas, as it is rendered in the Chair 
dee translation ; and the word E>x»ff<, which was used as 
the common appellation of the whole people, in the same 
manner as the word "nxxa^ was of the whole count ly, has no 
other derivation. The city of Elis, very ancient in Felopon- 
nesns, the Elysian fields, the river Eliissus, or Ilissus, have 
long reuuned tiie marks of thdr being derived fit>m Elidiah, 
and have contributed more to preserve his memory, than 
the l^torians themselves of the nation, who were inquisitive 
after foreign affairs, and but little acquainted with their own 
original ; as they had little or no knowled^ of the true re- 
ligion, and did not cany their inquiries so high. Upon which 
account, they themselvqs derived the wards Hellenes and 
lones from another fountain, as we shall see in the sequd ; 
for I think myself obliged to give some account of their opi- 
nions also in this respect, 

Tarshish was the second son of Javan. He settled, as his 
brethren did, in some part of Greece, periiaps in Achaia, or 
the neighbouring provmces, as Elishah did m Peloponnesus. 

It is^not to be doubted, but that Chittim was the fether of 
the Macedonians, accordine to the authority^ of the hrst book 
of the Maccabees, e in the oeginnine of which it is said, that 
Alexander, the son of PhUip the Macedonian, went out of 
his country, which was that of Cetthim, «< [or Chittim], to 
inake war against Darius, king of Persia. And in the e^hth 
chapter, speaking of the Romans and their victories over the 
last kings of Macedonia, Philip and Perseus, *■ the two last 
mentioned princes are called kings of the Cetheans. 

Dodanim. It is very probable, that Thessaly and Ejurus 
were the portion of the fourth son of Javan. The impious 
worship of Jupiter of Dodona, as well as the city of Dodona/* 
itself, are proofs that some remembrance of Dodanim had 
remained with the pe(f>le, who derived their first establish- 
ment and origin from him. 

This is all that can be said with any certainty concermng 
the origin of the Grecian nations. The Holy Scripture, 
whose design is not to satisfy our curiosity, but to nourish 

a Rireitt Mpnurum res Oneeis ; in the Hebrew, rex Jaran. 

•n. X. 4 el M^ee. i. 1. d E^Krenut de term CeUiitt. 

opum et Perteum Cetheorum regeu Ver «. 
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and impwveoiir piety, iiftcr scattering tikje fcws »ys of 
yriiL leaves us m utter darkness conceniingtherest of their 
Sitary; wluch thawfcie can <uly be cdlected fo)m pro^ 

H we 0My beUeve * Plkiy, the Grecians were so called from 
the name oc an ancient kmg, of whom thqr bad but a venr 
uDcertamtra^oD. Homer, in his poems, calls them Hel- 
knes, Danai. Ars^ves, and Achaians. It is observable that 
Xjbe word Grdcw is not once used in Viml. 

Theexctt^^ rusticity of the first Grecians would ap* 
war hicKdiblBrS we could call in question the testimony of 
aS- own historians upon that point Butapeoole sovaw 
of their origin, as to adorn it by ficUon and febles, woul4 
never think of inventing any thing in its di^wragement 
* Who would imagine that the pec^le, to whom the worW 
h indebted for aU her knowledge m hterature and the 
sciences, should be descended from mere savages, who knew 
no other law than force, were ignorant evai of agncultur^ 
andfed on hefbs and roots like the brute beasts; and yet 
this aoDears pUunly to be the case, from the divine honours 
thcv dS!^ to the person ^ who first taught them t^ leed 
upon acorns, as a more delicate and wholesome nounshinent; 
thaiherbs. There was still a great distance from this ^ 
improvement to a state of uri>anity and pohteness ; nor <M 
th^ indeed arrive at the latter, tdl alter a long process of 

**^Tnie weakest were not the last tounder^d the necewiiy 
of tivine tocether in society, in order to defend themsclvef 
i^v^ce and oppression. At first they budt single 
^^ ata^Sstonce from one another ; the num^^ 
SSaSbly increasing, formed to time towTisj^^ But 

Aebare Uvingtogeaier in society was iwt sufficient tojwhsb 
8u6ha^l^ Egypt and Phoenicia had the honour ofdoing 
to -Ktiu»e MSons contributed to instruct and avihz© 
the Grecians, by the cdowes they sent among there. Tte 
l2tt«rtoughtthim navigation, writing, and commerce ;th2 
S^srtS knowledge of their laws and pohtjr, gave them ^ 
5^ am^dSSces, and initiatedthem Into their mya* 

^^reece, in her infent state, was exposed to great cona- 
motSTSdfrtsquent revolutions; because, as the people 
l^ i» s^tdedSorrespondence, and no supenorpowa: to 
^ S?ws to the rest,l^ery thh« was determinerfby force? 
^vSS<i The stiingest invaded the lands of th^neigh- 
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their ovn, and dispossessed the lawful owners, who were 
obliged to seek new settlements elsewhere. As A^ca was 
a dry and barren country, its inhabitants had not the same 
invasifxis and outrages to fear, and therefore consequently 
kept themselves m possesaon of their ancient territories ; 
for which reason they took the name of avfti^Bonf^ that is, 
men bom in the countrv where they lived, to distmguish them- 
selves from the rest of the nations, that had almost all trans- 
planted themselves from place to place. 

Such were in ^eral the first beginnings of Greece. We 
must now enter mto a more particular detail, and give a brief 
account of the establishment of the several different states, 
whereof the whde country consisted. 



ARTICLE IV. 

THE DIFFERENT STATES INTO WHICH GREECE WAS DI- 
VIDED. 

In those early times kingdoms were but inconsiderable, 
and of very small extent, the title of Idngdom being often 
given to a single city, with a few leagues of land depending 
upon it 

• Sicyon, The most ancient kingdom of Greece was that 
of Sicyon ; whose bqrinning is placed by Eusebius 1313 
years before the first Olympiad. Its duration is believed to 
tave been about 1000 vears. 

* jirgos. The kingdom of Argps, in Peloponnesus, began 
1080 years before the first Olympiad, in the time of Abra- 
ham. The first king of it was Inacrus. His successors 
were, his son PHORONEtrs ; Apis ; Argus, from whom the 
country took its name; and, after several others, Gelanor, 
who was dethroned and expelled his kingdom by Danaus, 
the Egyptian. <? The successors of this last were first Lyn- 
CEUS, the son of his brother ^gyptus, who alone, of 50 bro- 
thers, escaped the cruelty of the Danaides ; then Abas, 
Proetus, and AcRisius. 

Of Danae, daughter to the last, was bom Perseus, who 
having, when he was grown up, unfortunately killed his grand 
fetlier, Acrisius, and not bemg able to bear the sight of Ai^ 
gos, where he committed that involuntary murder, withdrew 
to Mycenae, and there fixed the seat of his kingdom. 

Alyccncs. Perseus then translated the seat of the king- 
iom fiiom Argos to Mycenae. He left several sons behi^id 

c A. M, 1»!S. Ant J, C 3089. 
* A. M. 8148. Ant. J, c. 1850. Euaeb. in Chiwi. 
M. 2530. Ant J. C. 1474. 
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lum ; among others Alcsus, Sdiendus, and Electryon. Al- 
cxus was tie father of Amphitryon, Sthenelus of Eurys- 
theas, and Electryon of Alcmena. Amphitryon married 
Alcmena, upon whom Jupiter begat Hercules. 

Eurystheus and Hercules came into the world the same 
day ; but as the Wrth of the former was by Juno's manage- 
ment antecedent to that of the latter. Hercules was forced 
to be subject to him, and was obliged by Ms order to under- 
take the twelve labours, so celebrated m fabulous history. 

The kings who rdgned at Mycens after Persus were 
Electryon, Sthenelus, and Eurystheus. The last, 
after the death of Hercules, declared open war against his 
descendants, apprehending they might some time or other 
attempt to dethrone him ; which, as it happened, was done 
by the Heraclidae ; for having killed Eurystheus in battle, 
they entered victorious into Peloponnesus, and made them- 
selves masters of the country. But, as this happened before 
the time determined by fate, a plague ensued, which with the 
direction of an oracle, obliged them to quit the country. 
Three years after this, being deceived by the ambiguous ex- 
pression of the oracle, they made a second attempt, which 
likewise proved fruitless. This was about 20 years before 
the taking of Troy. 

Atreus, the son of Pdops, uncle by the mother's side to 
Eurystheus, was the latter's successor : and in this manner 
the crown came to the descendants of Pdops from whom 
Peloponnesus, which before was called Apia, derived its 
name. The bloody hatred of the two brothers, Atreus and 
Thyestes, is known to all the worid. 

Plisthenes, the son of Atreus, succeeded his father in 
the kingdom of Mycens, which he left to his son Agamem- 
non, who was succeeded by his son Orestes, llie kingdom 
of Mycens was filled with enormous and hMible crimes, 
frtftn the time it came into the family of Pelops. 

TisAMENES and Pentrilus, sons of Orestes, rdgned af- 
ter thdr father, and were at last driven out of Peloponnesus 
by the Heraclidac. 

Athena, Cecrops, a native of E^pt was the founder 
of this kingdom. Having settled in Attica, he divided all the 
country subject to him into 12 districts. He also established 
the Areq>agus. 

This august tribunal, in the rdgn of his successor Cra- 
NAUS, adjudged the femous difference between Neptune and 
.Mars, fii ms time happened Deucalion's flood. The de- 
luge of Ogyges in Attica was much more ancient, bdng 1020 
years before the first Olympiad, and consequentljf m the V- 

of the world 3208. 

0A.M.S44S. AntXCvn* 
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Amphicttov, the tliM kiBK of Attais, tmoofed a coo- 
fedeniqr between 13 natkm, wbkA aiseiiiblMl twice a fear 
at Thermopyle, there to offer their commofi wcnfioes* and 
.to consult toeether upon their afiairs in noMral, as aim upon 
the affairs oreachnatkn in particular. This cooveolioii was 
called the Assembly of the Ampbictyons. 

The reign of Eeectheus is remaHtaUe for the arfival cf 
Ceres in Attica, after the rape of her daughter Proaeiimie ; 
aa-als»to the institution of die mysteries at Eleusis. 

« The rogn of ^geus, the son of Pendion, is the most 
iHastrious period of the history of the heroes. In his time 
are pUoed the expedition of the Argonauts ; the cdidbrated 
labours of Hercules; the war of Minos, second king of Crete^ 
agamst the Athenians ; the story of Theseus and Ariadne. 

Theseus succeeded his &ther iSg^eus. Cecrops had 
divided Attk intoli boroughs, or 13 districts^ separated from 
each other. Theseus brought the people to understand the 
advantages of common government, and united the twdve 
boroui^ into one city, or body-politic, m which the whole 
authority was united. 

CooBus wa3 the last king of Athens; he devoted hnnaelf 
to die for his people. 

* After him the title of king was extinguished amonr the 
Athenians. Medok, his son, was set at the head of the 
commonwealth, with the title of Archon, that is to say, pre- 
sident or governor. The first Archontes were for me ; but 
the Athenians, growing Weary of a government wUch they 
still thought bore too great a resemblance to royal power, 
made their Archontes elective every ten years, and at last 
reduced it to an annual office. 

« Thebea, Cadmus, who came by sea from the coast of 
PhuQeoicia, that is, from about Tyre and Sidon, seized upoo 
that part of Ifee country which was afterwards called Bceo^ 
tia. He built there the city of Thebes, or at least a qtadeL 
which from his own name he called Cadmea, and there fixed 
the seat of his power and dominion. 

The &tal misfortune of Laius, one of his successors, and 
of JocasU his itife, of CBdipus their son, of Eteocles and Po- 
lyiaces, who were bom of tKe incestuous marriafB of Jocasta 
with CEdipus, have furnished ample matter for obulous nar^ 
ration ana theatrical representations. 

^futrfa^ or Lacedaman. It is supposed that Lelxx, the 
first king of Laconia, began his reign about 1516 yeara be* 
fore the Christian «ra. 

Tynd ARus, the lunth king of Lacedsmoo, had, by Leda, 
^ ^or and Pollux, who were twins, bondes Helena, and 

H. Ant J. C. it84. 6 Ar M. »S4. AM..J. C«1079r 
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dytemnestra, the wife of Agamemnon, king of Mjrcene. 
Having survived his two sons, the twins, he began to think 
of choosing a successor, by kwkme out icn* a husbsuod for his 
daughter Helena. AU the pretenders to this princess bound 
th^rasdves by oath, to abide by, and entirdy to submit to the 
chi»ce which the lady herself should make,* who determined 
in &vaur of Mendaus. She had not lived above three years 
with her husband, before she was carried off b^ Alexander 
Paris, son of Priam, king of the Trojans ; which rape was 
the cause of the Trojan war. Greece did not properly begin 
to know or experience her united stren^h, till the £Eunous 
siege of that dty, where Achilles, the Ajaxes, Nestor, and 
Ulysses, gave Asia suffident reason to forebode her future 
aibjectkn to their posterity. The Greeks took Troy after 
a ten years siege, much about the time that Jephtha governed 
the people of God, that is, according to Arcnbishop Usher« 
in the year of the world 2820, and 1184 years before Jesus 
Chri^ This epocha is famous in history, and should care* 
folly be remembered, as wdl as that of the Olympiads. 

An Olympiad is the revdution of four complete years* 
from one cdebration of the Olympic games to another. We 
shall dsewhere g^ve an account of the institution of these 
games, which were cdebrated every four years near the 
town of Pisa, otherwise called 01)rnmia. 

The common sra of the Olympiads begins in the summer 
of the year of the world 3228, 776 years before Jesus Christ, 
frtxn the games, in which Corebus won the prize in the foot- 
race. 

Fourscore years after the taking of Troy, the Heraclid» 
re-entered Peloponnesus, and sdzed Lacedsmon, where two 
brothera, Eurysthenes and Prodes, sons of Aristodemus, be- 
gan tordgn together, and from thdr time the sceptre always 
contmued joinUy in the hands of the descendants of those 
two fomilies. Many years after this, Lycurgus instituted 
that body of laws for the Spartan state, which rendered both 
the legislator and republic so fomous in histosy. I shall 
speak of them at large in the sequd. 

a Corinth. Corinth began later than the other dties I 
have been speaking of^ to be governed by kings of its own. 
^ It was at first subject to those of Argos/md Mycenae ; at 
last Sisyphus, the son of ^dus, made himself master of it. 
But his descendants were dispossessed of the throne by the 
Heradidse, about 110 years after the siege of Trtqr. 

The regal power after this came to the descendants of 
War!rhig^ under whom the monarchy was changed into an 
aristocracy, that is, the reins of the government were in the 
hands of the dders, who annually chose from among th^ 
. a A. 2L txtu Ant. J. €. U70. 
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wives « clurf magM*«tei whom tli^rcidlBdPfvtai^ Al 
last Cypeebft having gamed the people, iHoiped tkemi^^ 
ftathority, which be transmitteo to 1«b son Penander ; wha 
was ranked anung the Grecian sages, en acoom^t cf the 
love he bore to learning, and the protection and enoann^^e^ 
ment he gave to learned men. 

• Macedonki, It was a long time before the Greeks pai4 
«ny great attention to Macedonia. Her kings liinbg retired 
in woods and mountuns, seemed not to be considered as « 
|MUt of Greece. They pretended, that theb kings, of whooi 
Caranus was the first, were descended from Hercules. Phi- 
lip and his son Alexander raisedthegjory of this kingdom to 
n very higfa pitch. It had subsisted 471 years bemre the 
death cf Ales^ander, and continued 155 more, till Peneori 
^as defieated and taken by the Romans ; m all 636 years^ 



ARTICLE V. 

COLOVIZS or THE GREEKS SENT INTO ASIA MIirOE* 

We have already observed, that, fourscore years after the 
taking of Troy, the HeradidK recovered Pdoponnesus, 
after having defeated the Pelopidx, that is, Tisamenes and 
Penthilus, sons of Orestes ; and that th^ divided the king- 
doms of Mycens, Argos, and Lacedsmon, among them. 

-So great a revolution as this almost changed the &oe of 
the country, and made way for several very femous trana- 
migrations. To understand these the better, and to have 
the clearer idea of the situation of many of the Grecian na- 
tions, as also of the four dialects or different idioms of soeecfa, 
tiiat prevailed among them, it will be necessary to look a 
little arther back into history. 

^ Deucalion, who rdgned m Thessaly, and under whom 
himpened the flood that bears his name, had bv Pyrrtia fan 
wne, two sons, HcUen and AinphictyQa The hitter ha^g 
driven Cranaus out of Athens reigned there in his pLsoe. 
Hdlen, if we may believe the historians of his country, gave 
the name of Hellenes to the Greeks : he had three sons, 
^olus, Dorus» and Xuthus. 

^olus, who was the eldest, succeeded his fother, and. 
besides Thessaly, had Locris and Boetia added to his do- 
minions. Several of his docendants went into Pe&opomieBUB 
with Pdops, the son of Tantahis, king of Phrygia, from 
whom Pelqxnnesus took its name, and settled thsnad^eB 
inLaconia. 

f AM. 3191. Ant.!. C. lift. 
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The countiy cciiitigtioastoPaniifiiiiiMtotiw ahareof 
I)onifl,aiid fron falm WModled Dcnm 

Xwtlmii, oompeUfld by his brathera, upon Mxiicpu^oiibi^ 
diiKiMt, to qi& fab oonntTf » itftiffBd into Atlica, wllere he 
nnrried the dsughter cf £i«cbtfani| kiiw of the Atbeokoi^ 
bf wfaon he had two tonsi Acfams and ion. 

An iDTohmUiT murder, oommitted by Aohania, oblMl 
hhn to retire to Pelopooneaas^ which waa then called ^j^ 
abBa» of whkh one part waa fitm hun called Ai^aia. His^ 
ttearendanta aettkdat LacedaBmcn. 

Ida, having; aignahsed hkaadf by hia yktoriea, waa Invitei 
b^ the Atheraana to govern tfaor oty, and gave the country 
hsname; fortfae inhabitanta of Attfca were Bkewiae called 
loniana. The number of the citizens inoitand to auch a 
degree, that the Atheniana were obliged to send a cdonyof^ 
the loniana into PetopOBnems, who IfiDbwiae gave tbdr name 
to the country th^ possessed. 

Thus all the inhabitants of Pdopooneaus, though com- 
posed of different people, were uided under the names o£ 
Adueans and Icnians, 

Th« Herachd^ Iburscore years after the taking of Trc»v 
reaoitved seiioualy to recover Peloponnesua^ which of rigb 
belonged to them. They had three jprindpal leaders, aonsr 
of Anstomachus, Aamely Temenus, Cro^ontes. and Ana- 
todemus ; the last dvii^ his two sons, Euristhenes and 
Prodes, succeeded him. The success of their ei^pedition 
was as hi^y as the motive was just, and they recovered 
the poBsessba of their andentdomam. ArgosldltoTeme- 
nos, Messenia to Creq>hoQtes, and Laccnia to the two sons 
Of Aristodemus. 

Such of the Adueans as were deaoended from .fiohis, 
and had hithoto inhabfted Lacoma, beiEU| driven from then^ 
\xj the Dorians, who accompaoied the Heraclidft into Pdo- 
ponnesus, after some wandmng, settled in that part of Aaa 
Miivsr which from them tool^ the name of iBdis, where 
t}iey fimnded Smyrna, and eleven other cities; but the d^ 
of Smyitia came afterwards into the hands of the lodans: 
The .^kilians became like wise possessed oi several cities or 

As fior the Acha&ans of Mycens and Argos, being com- 
pdled to abandon their country to the Heraclids, Uiey 
jdased upon that of the lonians, who dwdt at that time in a, 
part of Pdoponnesus. The latter fled at first to Athens^ 
Qbdr original country, from whence they some time after-^ 
wards departed under the conduct of Nileas and Androdes, 
both sons of Codrus' and seized upcn that part of the coasts 
Of Aaia Afinor which lies between Caria and Lvdia, and 
from thena was named Ionia; hereth^ btti|itwef?toit 
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m The power of the AHicniaiis, who had then Codrusfer 
their king, beings very much augmented by the greait number 
of refugees that had fled into ttieir coontry, tl^ Heraclidic 
thought proper to oppose the progress of thdr power, and 
for that reason made war upon them. The latter were 
worsted in a battle, but stUl remained masters of Megaris, 
where th^ built Mmca, and settled the Dorians in that 
countiy in the room of the lonians. 

6 One part of the Dorians continued in the country after 
the death of Codrus : another went to Crete; the greatest 
number settled in that part of Asia Minor which from them 
was called Doris, where they built Halicamassus, Cnidus, 
and other cities, and made themselves masters of tiie island 
of Rhodes, Cos, &c 

THE GRECIAN DIALECTS. 

It will now be more easy to understand what we have to 
say concerning the several Gredan dialects. These were 
four in number; the Attic, the Ionic, the Doric, and the 
M6!k., They were in reality four different languages, each 
of them perfect in its kind, and used by a distinct nation ; but 
yet all derived from, and grounded upon the same original 
tongue. And this diversity of languages can no ways appear 
wonderful, in a countiy where the inhabitants consisted of 
different nations, that did not depend upon one another, but 
had each its particular territories. 

1. The Attic dialect is that which was used m Athens and 
the country round about. This dialect has been chiefly used 
by Thucydides, Aristophanes, Plato, Isocrates, Xenophon, 
and Demosthenes. 

2. The Ionic dialect was almost the same with the an- 
cient Attic; but after it had passed into several towns of 
Asia Minor, and into the adjacent islands, which were co- 
lonies of the Athenians, and of the people of Achaia, it re- 
ceived a sort of new tincture, and did not come up to that 
perfect delicacy, which the Athenians afterwards attained to. 
Hippocrates and Herodotus writ in this dialect. 

3. The Doric was first in use among the Spartans, and the 
people of Argos; it passed afterwards mto Epirus, Libya, 
Sicily, Rhodes, and Crete. Archimedes and Theocritus^ 
both of them Syracusans, and Pindar, foUowed this dialet. 

4. The ^olic dialect was at first used by the Boeotians 
and thdr neighbours, and then m -^lolis^ a country in Asia 
NGnor, between Ionia and Myaa, which contained 10 or 12 
cities, that were Grecian colonies. Sappho and Alcaeus of 
whose works very little remains, wrote in this dialect. M^e 
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find also a mixture of it in the writings of Theocrititt, Pin* 
dar» Homer, and many others. 



ARTICLE VI. 

THE REPUBLICAN FORM OF GOVERNMENT ALMOST GENE- 
RALLY ESTABLISHED THROUGHOUT GREECE. 

The reader may have observed in the little I have said 
about the several settlements of Greece, that the primor^al 
ground of all those difierent states was monarchical eo^em- 
ment, which was the most ancient of all forms, the most 
umvetsaUy received and established, the most proper to 
maintain peace and concord ; and which, as « Plato observes* 
13 formed upon the model of paternal authority, and of that 
gentle and moderate dominion which fisitbers exerdse over 
their fiunilies. 

But as the state of things d^enerated by degrees, through 
the injustice of usurpers, the severity of lawful masters, tioe 
insurrections of the people, and a thousand accidents and 
revolutions that hapjyened in those states ; a totally different 
spirit seized the people, which prevailed over all Greece, 
kindled a violent desire of liberty, and brought about a ge- 
neral change of government every where, except in Mace- 
donia ; . so that monarchy gave way to a repubhcan govern- 
ment, which however was diver^ted into almost as many 
various forms as there were different cities, according to the 
different genius and pecuUar character of each pec^le. 

However there still remained a kind of tincture or leaven 
of the ancient monarchical government, which from time to 
time inflamed the ambition of private dtizens, and made 
them desire to become masters of their country. In almost 
every state of Greece, some private persons arose, whoi, 
without any right to the throne, either by birth, or election 
^ the citizens, endeavoured to advance themsdves to it by 
cabal, treachery, and violence ; and who, without any res- 
pect for the laws, or regard to the public good, exercised a 
sovereign authority, witn a demotic empare and arbitrary 
sway. In order to support their unjust usurpations in the 
midst of ctistrusts and alarms, they thought thexnsdves 
ciblu;ed to prevent imaginary, or to suppress r^ conspiracies^ 
by me most cruel proscriptions; and to sacrifice to their own 
security all those whom merit, rank, wealth, zeal for liberty, 
or love of their country, rendered obnoxious to a su^icious 
and tottering government, which found itself hated by all, and 
was sensible it deserved to be so. It was tins cruel and inhu- 

Fltt.biii.de Leg, p,«ep, 
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inan treatnifint, that rendered these men so o£ou8» undep 
the appeUatkn cf Tyrants a, and which furnished such ample 
matter for the declamation cf orators, and the tragical re- 
presentations of the theatre. 

AU these cities and distiicts of Greece, that seemed sp 
entirely disjoined from one another, by thdr laws, customs^ 
and interests, were nevertheless formed and combined into 
one sole, entire, and united body ; whose strength increased 
to such a degree, as to make the formidable power of the 
Persiansunder Darius and Xerxes tremble ; and which even 
then, perhaps, would have entirely overthrown the Persian 
greatness, had the Grecian states been wise enough to pre- 
serve that union and concord among themselves, which aner* 
wards rendered them invincible. This is the scene which I 
am now to open, and which certsunly merits the reader^js 
whole attaitioB. 

We shall see, in the following volumes, a smaH nation, 
confined withm a countrjr not e(^ual to the fourth part <^ 
France, disputing for dominion with the most powerful em- 
pire then upon the earth ; and we shall see uiis handftd of 
men, not only making head against the innumerable army o£ 
the Persians, but dispersing, routing, and cutting them to 
pieces, and sometimes reducii^ the Persian pride so low, as 
to make them submit to conditions of peace, as shameful to 
the CDnquered, as glorious for the conquerors. 

Among all the cities of Greece, there were two that par- 
ticularly distinguished themselves, and acqtiired an autho<- 
lity, and a kind of superiority over the rest by the mere dinfr 
of their merit and conduct ; these two were Lacedsemon and 
Athras. As these cities make a considerable figure, and 
aa an illustrious part in the ensuing histcny, before I enter 
upon particulars, 1 think I ought first to give the reader 
seme idea of the genius, character, manners, and government 
rf their respective inhalntants. Plutarch, in the Hves of Ly- 
curgus and Sdon, will furnish me with th^ greatest pari (XP 
what I have to say upon this head. 



AKTICLE VIL 

tHE SPARTAN GOVERNMENT. LAWS iiSTABtlSHJU) J83r 
LYCURGU5. 



There is perhaps nothing in profene history better attested, 
and at the same time nwre incredible, than what rdates to 
the government of Sparta, and the disaplme established in it 
by Lycurgtts. * This legislator was the s(mi of Eunomus, one 

1 Thi« word orif^naUj ilsnjjM no more than kinf, and wn •xiciemlF tbe 
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of the two kings who reigned tcsether in Sparta. It woukl 
have been easy for Lycurgus to have aacenoed the thrane af- 
ter the death of his eldest brother, who left no son bdiind 
him } and in fact he was lung for some days. But as soon aS 
his^ter-in-law was found to be with child, he declared, ^t 
the crown belonged to her son, if she had one; atid froift 
thenceforth he governed the kingdom only as his guardian. 
In the meantime, the widow gave mm secretly to understand^ 
that if he would promise to marry her when he was king, 
^e would destroy the fruit of her womb. So detestable A 
proposal struck Lycurgus with horror : however, he con- 
cealed his indignation, and, amusing the woman with difier- 
ent pretences, so managed it, that she went her fiill time^ 
and was delivered. As soon, as the child was bom he pro-* 
claimed him king, and took care to have him brought up and 
educated in a proper manner. This prince, on account of th(^ 
joy which the people testified at his birth, was named Cha- 
lilaus. 

« The state was at this thne in great disorder ; the author 
rity both of the kings and the laws being absdutdy despised 
and unregarded. No curb was strong enough to restrain the 
audaciousness of the people, which every day increased more 
and more. 

Lycurgus was so courageous as to form the design of mak^- 
ing a thorough rdforraation in the Spartan government ; and 
to be the more capable of making wise regulations, he thought 
fit to travel into several countries, in order to acquaint him- 
self with the (fifferent manners of other nations, and to con- 
sult the most able and experienced persons, m the art of go- 
vernment . He bqg^ with the island of Crete, whose harsh 
and austere laws were very famous ; fi'om thence he passed 
into Asia where quite different customs prevailed ; and, last 
of all, he went mto Egypt, which was then the seat of science^ 
wisdom, and good counsels. 

^ His long absence only made his countiy the more desir- 
ous cyf his return ; and the kings themselves importuned lum 
to that purpose, being sensible how much they stood in need 
of his authority to keep the people within bounds, and in some 
degree of subjection and order. When he came back to 
Sparta, he undertodiL to change the whde form of thdr go- 
vernment, being persuaded that a few particular laws would 
produce no great ^ect. 

But before he put this dengn in execution, he went to Dd- 
phos, to consult the oracle of Apdlo ; where, after having of- 
fered his sacrifice, he received that &mous answer, in which 
the priestess called hhn " a friend of the gods, and rather a god 
"thauaman." And as for the favour he dedred, of being aW'^ 
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to frame a set of good laws for his country, she told him. the 
god had heard his prayers, and tl^at the commonwealth he 
was going to estabudi would be the most excellent state in 
the world. 

On \m return to Sparta, the jfirst tlunghe did, was to bring 
over to lusdesigns the leaidng men of the dty, whom he made 
acquainted wim his views ; when he was assured of thdr ap- 
probation and concurrence, he went into the public market- 
place, acGCHnpanied with a number of armed men, in order 
to astonish anid inthnidate those who might desire to oppose 
Ids undertakings— The new form of government which he in- 
troduced into Sparta, may properly be reduced to three prin^ 
cipal iDBtitutioas. 

1. THE SENATE. 

« Of all the new regulations or institulions tnade by Ly^ 
curgus, the greatest and most considerable was that of the 
senate ; whioi, by tempering and balancing, as Plato ob- 
serves, the too absolute power of the lungs, by an authority 
of equal weight and influence with theirs, became the prin- 
cipal support and preservation of that state : for whereas 
before, it was ever unsteady, and tending one while towards i 
tpanny, by the violent proceedings of the kings ; at other ' 
times towards democracy, by the excessive power of the 
pec^le; the senate served as a counterpdse to both, 
which kept the state in a due eqwlibrium, and preserv- 
ed it in a firm and steady situation ; the 28 ^ senators, of 
which it consisted, siding with the kings, when the people 
were gjraspmg at too much power ; and, on the other hand, 
espousing the interests of the people, whenever the kings 
attempted to carry their authority too far. 

Lycurgus having thus tempered the government, those 
that came after him thought the power of the thirty, that 
composed the senate, still too strong and absolute ; and Uiere- 
fore, as a check upon them, they devised the authority of 
the f Ephori, about 130 ye»s after Lycurgus. The Ephori 
were five in number, and remained but one year in office. 
They were all chosen out of the people, and in that respect 
cofifflderably resembled the tribunes of the people among 
the Romans. Their authority extended to the arresting and 
imprisoning; the persons of their kings, as it happened in j 
the case of Pausanias. The institution of the Ephori be^an | 
in the reign of Theopompus; whose wife reproaching him, 
that he would leave to his children the regal authority in a 
worse condition than he had recdved it ; on the contrary, 
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said he, I shall leave it them in a much better cotodition, as 
it will be more permanent and lasting. 

The Spartan government then was not pnrelv monarchi- 
cal. The nobilj^ had a great share in it, and the people 
were not excluded. Each part of this boc^ politic in pro- 
portion as it contributed to th* public good, found in it &eir 
advantage; so that in spite of the natural restlessness and 
inconstMicy of man's heart, which is always thh^ing after 
novelty and change, and is never cured of its (fisgusc to uni^ 
formity, Lacedaemon persevered for many ages in the exact 
observance of her laws. 

% THE DIVISION OF THE LANDS, AND THE PROHIBITION 
.OF GOLD AND SILVER MONEY. 

«The second and the boldest institution of Lycurgus, was 
the division of the lands, which he looked upon as absolutely 
lecessaiy foe estal||shing peace and good order in the com- 
monwealth. The greater part of the people were. so poor, 
that they had not one inch of land of their own, whdst a. 
small number of individuals were possessed of all the lands 
and wealth of the country. In order therefore to banish 
insolence, envy, fraud, luxury, and two (^er distempers 
of the slate still greater and more ancient than those, I meaa 
eictreme poverty, smd excessive wealth, he persuaded the 
citizens to give up all their lands to the commonwealth, and 
to make a neipr divi»OQ of them, that they might ail live to- 
gether in a perfect equality, and that no pre-eminence or ho- 
nours sfaocild be given but to virtue and merit alone. 

This scheme:, as extraordinary as it was, was immediate- 
ly executed. Lycurgus divided the lands of Laconia into 
30,000 parts^ which he distributed among the inhabitants of 
the coinitry ; and the territories of Sparta mto 9,000 parts, 
which he distributed among 2S\ equal number of citizens- 
It is said, that some years after, as Lycurgus was returning^ 
from a long journey:, and pacing through the kmds of Laco- 
nia, in the time of harve^ and observing, as he went along, 
the perfect equaUty of the sheaves of reaped com, he turn- 
ed towards those that were with him, and said smiling, ^* Does 
** not Laconia look like 4ie possession of several brothers^ 
^ who have just been dividing their inheritance amongst 
them?'* 

Afber having divided thdr immoveables, he undertook 
likewise to make the same equal division of all thedr move- 
able goods and chattels, that he might utterly banish from 
among them all manner of inequalit^r. But perceiving that 
lQi|s would meet with more opposition, if he w^t openly 
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about it, he endeavoured to effect h, by sapping the very 
fixindatiois of avarice. For, first, he cried down aU gold 
and ahrer monor, and ordained, that no other should be cur- 
rent than that of iron ; which he made so very heavy, and fix- 
ed at so low a rate, that a cart and two oxen were necessary 
to carry home a sum of 10 mins «, and a whole chamberto 
tecp it in. 

The next thing he did, was to banish all useless and su- 
perfluous arts from Sparta. But if he had not done this, 
most of them would have sunk of themselves, and disappear- 
ed with the gold and silver money ; because the traaesmen 
and artificers would have found no vent for thdr commodi- 
ties ; and this inxi money had no currency among any other 
of the Grecian states, who were so far from esteembg 
it^ that it became the subject of their banter and ridicule. 

3. OF PUBLIC MEALS^* ^ 

LycuiKus bemg denrous to make a yet more efiectual war 
upon enenuDBcy and luicury, and utterly to extirpate the 
love of riches, made a third regulation, which was that of 
public meals. * That he might ^tirdy suppress all the 
magnificence and extravagance of expensive tables, he 
ordained, that all the ^itizens should eat together of the 
same common victuals, which were prescribed-by law, and 
expressly foibade all private eating at their o^ houses. 

By this institution oi pubhc and common m^als, and this 
frugafity and simplicity in eating, it majr be said, that he 
made nches in some measure change their very nature, by 
putting them out of -a « condition ofbeing desiied or stolen, 
or of enriching their possessors : for there was no way left 
for a man to use or enjoy his opulence, or even to ma^e any 
show of it ; since the poor and the rich ate together m the 
same place, and none were allowed to appear at the public 
eatmg-rooms, after having taken care to nil themselves with 
other diet; because every bocjy^^resent took particular no- 
tice of any one that ^ not eat or drink, and the whole com- 
pany was sure to reproadi him with ^e delicacy and in- 
temperance that made him despise the common food and 
public table. 

The jich were extremely enraged at this iregulation ; and 
It was upon this occasion, mat in a tumult of the people, a 
young man, named Alcander, struck' out one of Lycurgus's 
eyes'. The people, provcd^ed at such an outrage, ddiverod 
the young man into Lycurgus's hands, who knew how to 
revenge himself in a proper manner: for by the extraordi- 
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]nary kindness and .gentleness with which he treated him, 
he made the violent and hot-headed youth in a tittle time 
become very moderate and wise The tables consisted of 
about 15 persons each ; where none could be admitted with- 
out the consent of the whole company. Each person fur- 
nished every month a bushel of flower, eight measures of 
wine, five pounds of cheese, two pounds and a half of figs, 
and a small sum of monev for preparing and cooking the 
victuals. Every one, witnout exception of i>erson8, was 
6blig!»l to be at the common meal : and a long time after the 
making oh. these regulations, king Ags, at his return from a 
^orious expedition, having taken the Ub^nrty to dispense with 
that law, in order to eat with the queen, his wife, was rep- 
rimanded and punished. 

The very children were present at these public tables, 
and werfe carried thither as to a school of wisdom and tem- 
perance There they were sure to hear grave discourses 
upon govemmeA, and to see nothing but what tended to their 
instruction and improvement. The cooversatioii was often 
enlivened with ingenious and sprightly raillery, but never 
intermixed with any thing vulgar or shocking ; and if their 
jesting seemed to make any person uneasy, they never pro- 
ceeded, any fiirther. Here their children were likewise 
trained up and accustomed to givat secrecy : as soon as a 
young man came into the dining room, the oldest person of 
the company used to say to him, pointing to the door, " No- 
** thing spoken here must ever go out there.** 

« The most exquisite of all their dishes was what they 
called their Black Broth ; and the old men preferred it be- 
fore all that was set upon tEe table. Dionysius the tyrant, 
when he was at one of these meals, was not of the same cpi- 
nioB ; and what was a ragoo to them, was to him very m- 
apid. I do not wonder at it, said the cixJt, for the seasoning 
is wanting. What seasoning ? replied the tyrant. Runnmg 
sweating, fatigue, hunger, and thirst ; these are the ingre- 
dients, says the cook, witb' which we season all our food. 

• 4. OTHER ORDINANCES. 

. 6 When I speak of the ordinances of Lvcurgus, I do not 
mean written laws : he thought proper to leave very few of 
that kind, being persuaded, that the most powerful and ef- 
fectual means of rendering communities happy, and people 
virtuous, is by the good example, and the impression made 
on the mind by the manners and.practice of the citizens : 
for the principles thus implanted by education remain firm 
and immoveable, as they are .rooted in the will, >^hichis 
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always a stxoiger and more durable tie than the yd^e of 
necessity ; and the youth, that have been thus nurtiiredand 
edacated, become laws and legislators to themselves. These 
ere the reasons why Lycurgus, instead of leavii^ his ordi* 
nances in writing;, endeavoured to imprint and enforce them 
by practice and example. 

lie looked upon the education of youth as the greatest and 
m9st important object of a legislator's care. His grand 
princi^ was, that children belcmged mcd^ to the state than 
to theu* paroits; and therefore he would not have them 
brought up according to thor humours and caprice, but 
woidd faave the stale ei\trusted with the care of their educa- 
tion, in order to have them formed upon fixed and uniform 
principles, which might inspire them betimes with the love 
of their country, and of virtue. 

» As soon as a boy was bom, the elders of each tribe vi- 
ated him ; and if tfaicy found him well-mac^ strong and vi- 
gorous, thcY ordered fum to be brought up,%nd assigned him 
one of the • 9000 p<»tions of land for his inheritance ; i^ on 
the Goncrary, thev found him to be deformed, tender and 
weakly, so tliat they could not exjject that he would ever 
have a strong and healthful constituticm, they condemned 
him to perish, and caused the infant to be exp^ed. 

Children were accustomed betimes not to be nice or dif- 
ficult in their eating ; not to be afraid in the dark, or when 
they were left alone ; not to g^ve themselves up to peevish- 
ness and ill humour, to crying and bawling ; ^~ to w^k bsa^- 
foot, that they might be inured to fetigue ; to lie hard at 
nights; to wear the same clothes winter and summer, in or* 
der to harden them agaiiist cold and heat 

<< At the age of seven years they were put hito the classes, 
where they were brought up all together under tfie same 
discipline. « Thdr education, prq)erly speaking, was only 
an apprenticeship of obedience; the legislator having right-' 
ly considered, that tlie surest way to Imve citizens submis- 
sive to the law and to the magistrates, in which the good 
order and happiness of a state chiefly consists, was to teach 
children early, and to accustom them from their tender 
years to be perfectly obedient to their masters and superiors. 

/ While they were at table, it was usual for the masters 
to instruct the boys by proposing them questions. They 
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voaM ask them, for example, Who is tiie honeatest man in 
the town ? What do vou tlunk of sucb or such an action ^ 
The boys were oblieea to ghre a qtuck and ready answer, 
which was also to he accompanied with a reason, and a 
proof, bcth couched in few words : for they were accustom- 
ed betimes to the Laconic style, that is, to a dose and concise 
way of speaking and writing. Lycurgus was for having 
the money bulky, heavy, and of httle value, and their lan- 
guage on the contrary, very pthy and short ; a great deal of 
sense comprised in few words. 

a As for Uterature, they only learned as much as was ne-' 
cessary. All the sciences were banishe^out of thar coun- 
try : their study tended only to know how to ob^, to bear 
. hardship and &tigue, and to conquer in battle. The super- 
intendant of their education was one of the most honourable 
men of the city, and of the first rank and condition, who 
appointed over everv class of boys masters of the most 
ajMproved wisdom and probity. 

^ There was one kind of theft only, and that too more a 
nominal than a real one, which the boys were allowed, and 
even ordered to practise. They were taught to slip, as 
cunningly and cleverly as they could into the gardens, and 
public halls, in order to steal away herbs or meat ; and if 
they were caught in the fact, they were punished for thdr 
want of dexterity. We are told that one 6f*'them, having 
stolen a young fox, lud it under his robe, and suffered the 
ammal to gnaw into his belly, and tear out his very bowels, 
till he fell dead upon the 4>ot, rather than be discovered. 
This kind of theft, as I have ssdd, was but nominal, and not 
pnperiy a ro^ry ; since it was authorised by the law and 
the consent of the citizens. The intent of the legislator ia 
allowing it, was to inspure the ^)anan youth who were all 
designed for war, with greater bddness, suhtilty, and ad- 
dress; to inure them betimes to the life of a soldier; toteach 
them to live upon a little, and to be able to shift for them- 
selves. But ihave aln»dy given an account of this matter 
more at large in another treatise ^. 

^ The patience and constancy of the Spartan youth most 
conspicuously appeared in a certain festival, celebrated in 
honour of Diana, sumamed Orthia, where the children be- 
fore the eyes of their parents, and in presence of the whole 
city, « suffered themselves to be whipped, till the blood ran • 
down upon the altar of this cnid goddess, where sometimes 
they expired under tiie strokes ; .and all this without utterii^ 
the least Cfy, or so much as groan or a sigh ; and even their 
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dWn firthert, wbfan they saw them corered with blood and 
wounds, and ready tcf expire, exhorted them to persevere to 
the end with cxMHtancy and reBdution. Plutarcn aamirestis, 
that he had aeen with his own eyes a great many children 
lose their lives on theaecrud rites. Henceitis, that « Ho- 
race gives the qxthet ef patient to the city of LaoedaBroon, 
JPatmta Laeedamonf and another authm* makes a roan, 
who had received three atrdkes of a stick without complain- 
ingt say, TresfilagoM ^ffuxrtandnoMitatr concoxi, 

^ The most usual occupation of the LacedstmonSans was 
hunting, and other bodily exercises. They were forbidden 
lo exerdse any mdchanic art The EHotae, who were a sort 
of riaves, tilled their land for them, and paid them a certaiit 
proporticn of the produce. 

' Liycurgus was willing that his citi2ens should enjoy a 
great deal of leisure : they had large common-halls, where 
uie people used to meet to converse together : and though 
their discourses chiefly turned upon grave and serious topics. 
Yet they seasoned them with a mixture of wit and fecetious 
Inunour, both agreeable and instructive. They passed little 
of their time alone, bdng accustomed to live like bees, always 
together, alwa3rs about their chiefs and leaders. The love 
of their countiy and of the public good was their predomi-* 
nant passion : vatsf did not imagine they belonged to them^ 
selves, but to then* country. Pedaretus, having missed the 
honour of being chosen one of the 300 who had a certain rank 
of distinction in the city, went home extremely pleased and 
satisfied, saying '* He was oveijoyed there were 300 men in 
^ Sparta more worthy than himself." 

^ At Sparta every thmg tended to inspire the love <rf vir- 
tue, and the hatred of vi(;e ; the actions of the citlaens, theu* 
conversations, public monuments, and inscriptions. It was 
hard for men, brought up in the midst of so many living pre- 
cqpts and examples, not to become virtuous, as £u* as heathens 
were capable of virtue. It was to preserve; these happy dis- 
positions, that Lycurgus did not allow all sorts of persons to' 
travel, lest they should bring home foreign maTiners, and re- 
turn infected with the ficentious cust(»ns of other countries^ 
which would necessarily create iil a little time an aversion for 
the mode of life and maxims of Lacedxmon. Neither would 
he suffer any strangers to remain in the city, who <M not 
come thither to some useful or profitable end, but out of 
mere curioaty; being afraid the^ should brin^ along witli 
them the defects and vioes of theur own countries ; and be- 
ing persuaded, at the same time, that it was more imporunt 
»nd necessary to shut the gates of the town against depraved 
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and comqit maimers, than against infectious ^ , 

Prqperly speaking, the very trade and business of the I^ce- 
dsemonians was war: ev^ry thin^ wkh them tended that 
way : arms were their only exercise and cmploymeDt : their 
life was much less hard and austere in the camp, than in the 
city ; and they were the only people in tjie world to whom 
the time of war was a time of ease and refredmient ; because 
then the reigns of that strict and severe discipUne which pre- 
vailed at Sparta, were somewhat relaxed, and the men were 
indul^ in a little mm^ libeity. « With them the first and 
most mviolable law of war, as Demaratus told Xerxes, waft 
never to fly, or turn their backs, wjiateiper superkxity of 
numbers the enemy's army n^ht consist of; never to quit 
their post ; never to deliver up mdr arms ; in a ward, either 
to conquer, or to die on the spot * This maxim was so im- 
poitant and essential in their opinion, that when the poet Ar- 
chilochus came to Sparta, they obliged him to leave &eir d^ 
immediately, because they understood that in one of his 
poems, he said, " It was better ibr a man to throw d(ywn 
" his arms, than to expose himself to be killed.'' 

e Hence it is, that a mother recommended to her son, who- 
vas going to make a campaign, that he should return other 
with or upon his shield ; and that another, hearing that her 
son was lulled in fighting for his country, answmd very 
^Idly, '' <f I brought him into the world for no other end. 
This temper of mmd was general among the Lacedaemo- 
nians. Aiter the famous battle of Leuctra, which was so 
fatal to the Spartans, the parents ctf those that died in the 
action congratulated (me another upon it, and went to the 
temples to thank the gods that their children had done their 
duty ; whereas the rdations of those who survived the de- 
feat were ' inconsolable. If any di the Spartans fled in bat- 
tle, they were dishonoured and disgraced for ever. They 
were not only exchided from aH posts and emplovmeuts in 
the state, from all assemblies and public diversions, but it was 
i^koned scandalous to make any alliances with them by 
marriage ; and a thousand affronts and insults were publicly 
offered them with impunity. 

The Spartans never went to %ht without first imploringthe 
belpof tnegodsby public sacrifices and prayers ; and when 
that was done, they marched against the enemy with a per- 
fect confidence and expectation of success, as being assured 
of thedivme protec^on ; and, to make use of Plutarch's ex- 
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lirenioM, <* Asif God were present, with, aod fec^t with 

^ them,** it '^ f fit* ri^ftira^irTOC. 

« When they had broken and routed their enemy's forces, 
they never pursued them further than was necessary to make 
themselves sure of the victory : after which ithey retired ; 
as thinking it neither glorious, nor worthy of Greece, to cut 
in pieces and destroy an enemy that yielded and fled. And 
this proved as usefiil as honourable to the Spartans : for their 
enemies, knowing that all who resisted them were put to the 
sword, and that Siey spared none but those that fled, gene- 
rally chose rather to fly than to resist 

h When the first institutions of Lycurgus were recdved 
and conflirmed by practice, and the form of government he 
had e^ablished seemed strong and vigorous enough to sup- 
port itself ; as < Plato says of God, that after he had finished 
the creation of the world, he rejoiced, when he saw it re- 
Tolve and perform its first motions with so much justice dnd 
harmony ; so the Spartan legislator, pleased with the great- 
ness and beauty of his laws, feh his joy and satisCEtction re- 
doubled, when he saw them, as it were, walk alcme, and go 
jEarward so happily. 

But de«ring, as far as depended on human prudence, to 
render them immortal and unchangeable, he signified to the 
people, that there was still one point remaining to be per- 
finined, the most essential and important of all, about which 
Ik would go and consult the oracle of Apollo ; and in the 
meantime, he made them all take an oath, that till his return 
they would inviolably maintain the form of government which 
be had established. When he was arrived at DelphoiB, he 
consulted the god, to know whether the laws he had made 
were ^ood and sufficient to render the Lacedaemonians happy 
and virtuous. The priestess answered, that nothing was 
wanting to his laws ; and that as long as 'Sparta observed 
them, she would be the most glorious and happy city in the 
world. Lycurgus sent this answer to Sparta f and t)^, 
thinking he had fulfilled his ministry, he voluntarily di^ at 
Deiphos, by abstaining from all manner of sustenance. His 
notion was, that the death of great persons and statesmen 
should not be useless and unprofitable to the state, but a kind 
of supplement to their ministry, and one of thdr most im- 
portant actions, which ought to do them as much or more 
honour than all the rest. He therefore thought, Uiat in dy- 
ing thus he should crown and complete all the services Which 
he had rendered his fellow-citizens during his life ; sihde his 
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death would enp^age tfaem to a perpetual obfcnratkn of his 
institutions, which they had swom to observe inviolably till 
his return. 

Although I represent Lyoupis's sentiments upon his own 
death in the light wherein Plutarch hn transmitted them io 
us, I am \ery £ar from approving them : and I make the 
same declaration with respect to several other &cts of the 
like nature, which I sometimes relate without making any 
reflections upon them, though I think them very unworthy 
of approbation. The pretoided wise men fof uie heathens 
had, as weU concerning this article as several others, but 
veiy faint and imperfect notions ; or, to speak more pro- 
perly* remained in gr»t darkness and error. They laid 
down this admirable principle, which we meet with in many 
of their vmtings, « That man, placed in the world as in a 
certain post by his general, cannot abandon it without the 
express command of him upon whom he depends, that is, 
of Grod himself. At other tunes, they looked upon man a» 
a criminal condemned to a melancholy prison, from whence 
indeed he might desire to be release!, but could not lawfully 
attempt to be so, but by the course of jusdce, and the order 
of the magistrate ; and not bybreakjn|; his chains, and fore- 
n^ the gates of his prison. These notions are beautiful, be- 
cause they are true : but the application they made of them 
was wrong, namdv, as they took that fer an express order 
of the Dd^, which was the pure effect of their own weak- 
ness or pride, by which they were led to put themsdves to 
death, either that thc^ mi^t deliver themsdves from the 
pains and troubles of this lite, or immortalize thdr names, as 
was the case with Lycurgus, Cato^ and a number of others. 

REFLECTIONS UPON THE GOVERNMENT OF SPARTA, ANA 
UPON THE LAWS OF LYCURGUS. 

I. THINGS COMMENDABLE IN THE LAWS OF LYCURGUS. 

There must needs have been, to judge only by the event, 
a great fuid of wisdom and prudence in the laws of Lycur- 
gus ; since, as long as they were observed in Sparta, which 
was above 500 years, it was a most flourislung and power- 
ful city. It was not so much (says Plutarch, speaking of 
the laws of Sparta) the government and polity of a dty, as 

a YeiM PytburacM, injima impeiatarii, id ett Dei, de pndftoet frntloae 
Tits dccadensi Cie. de Scneec n. 7S. 
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CMuem jostam Dent ipw dederif, at tune Soemti, nine Ceioni, tape nultii ; 
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tbe OGDdilct and regular bd)a?kxir of a wise ni^ 
ed his whole life in the exerdae of virtue : oi* r^ither (ooq< 
tinues the same author), as the poets fcagn, that Heraiks, 
onljr wi& his lioD^s skin and club, went from couiitrf to coun- 
try to purge the woiid of robbers and tyrants; so Sparta, 
with a dip of parchment « and an old coat, eave laws to all 
Greece, which willingly submitted to her dominion ; sup- 
prmedtyrannies and unjust authority in cities ; put an end 
to wars, as she thought fit, and appeased insurrections; and 
alithiseenersdly without moving a shield or asword, and only 
|jy sen&ig asimple ambassador amongst them, who no soon- 
er appeared, than aD the people submiBed, and ftocked abont 
him like so many bees about their monarch : so jsaich re- 
spect did the justice and good government of this city im- 
print upon the minds of an thdr neighbours. 

L THE NATURE OF THE SPARTAH GOVEWIMENT. 

We find at the end of Lycurgus's Dfe, one single reflectioD 
Wie by Plutarch, whii;ih of itself comprehends a great en- 
comium upon that fepslator. He there says, that Plat£v 
Diogoies, Zenp, a^d aS^ those who have treated of the esta- 
blishment of a political state of government, took their pilan^ 
from the repubuc of Lycurgus with this difference, that they 
confined themselves wnoUy to words and theory ; but Ly- 
curgus, without dwelBng upon ideas and speculative prc^t^ 
did really and effectually institute an inumtable pdity, and 
form a whole city of pbulosoj^ers. 

In order to succeedin this undertaking, and to establish^ 
the most perfect form of a commonwealth that could be, he 
melted down, as it were, and blended together what he found 
best inercry kind of government, and most conducive to th| 
public good ; tiius tempering one species with anolher, and 
balancing the inconveniencies to which each of them in par- 
ticular is sulgect, witli the advantages that result f««a their 
being united together. Sparta had something of tfie monar- 
chical form of government, in. the authority of ^ kings : 
the council of 30, otherwise called the senate, was a true 
aristocracy ; and the power vested in the people of ncwninat- 
ing the senators, and of giving sanction to the laws, resem- 
bled a democratical government. The creation of the Ephon 
afterwards serred to rectify what was amiss in those previous 
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estattliriiiiic!kite, and to np^/ ivfaat was defective PUto^ 
in more places than one^ aaiiure» Lycurgas's wisdom, in Im 
institutiGii of the senate, which was equally advantageous 
both to the kmgs and the peoiple •; because by this meahs^ 
the law became the only siq)reme mistress of die kings, smd 
^e longs never became tymits over the law. 

2 SqUAL DIVISION OF THS LANDS : GOLD AND SILVER 
BANISHED FRONT SPARTA. 

The design formed by Lycmig;ns of making an equal 
&tr]bution of the lands among the citizens, and k& entirely 
banishing from Sparta aQ luxury, avarice, law-suits, and 
dissensions, by abolishing the use of gold and silver, would 
appear to us a scheme dr a commonwealth finely conceived 
in speculation; but utterly impracticable fai execution, did 
not nistory assure us that Sparta actually subdsted in that 
coupon for many ages. 

When I place the transaction I am now speaking of among 
the laudaUe parts of Ljcurgus's laws, I <fo not pretend it to 
be absolutely unexceptionable ; for I think it can scarce be^ 
reconcSed with that general law of nature, which fbrbids the 
taking away one man's property to give it to anotfier; and 
yet tWs is what was really doneupbn tins occasdon. 'niere- 
forc in this affair of dividing the lands, I consider only so 
much of it as was truly commendable in itsdf, and worthy of 
admiration. 

Can we possibly conceive, that a man could persuade the 
richest and most opulent inhabitants of a citv to resign all 
their revenues ana estates, in order to levd and confound 
themselves with the poorest of the people ; to sutject them- 
selves to a new way of living, both severe in itselt tod fidl 
of restraint ; in a word, to ddmr themselves of the use of 
every thing, wherein the happmess and comfort of life is 
thought to consist ? and yet this is what Lycurgus actually 
eflbcted in Sparta. 

Such aimnstitution as this would hav€ been less wonderftil, 
kad it subsisted only during the life of the legislator ; but we 
know, that it lasted many s^;es after his decease. Xenophon,, 
10 the encomium he has left us of Agealaus, and Cicero, in 
one of his orations, observes, that Lacedxmon was the only 
dty in the world that preserved her disciplnie and laws for 
so considerable a term of years unaltered and inviolate. *5bfi, 
said the latter, speakm^ of the Lacedaemonians, toto orbe 
terrarum sefUin^eTUoa jam annoa amfiliua unia moribus et 
Tiunqiiam mutatis legibua vtvtmt. J believe though, that in 

a Nan®- kwta^ ailpi©^ i7/«fSfoPaa«Aiuf tQv f&v6(M&fuv, dU* te i^^tngi 
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Cicero's time the disciplhie of Spatta, as well as her power, 
was very much relaxed and diminished : but however, all 
historians agree, that it was maintained in all its vigour 
till the rdgn of Ag^, under whom Ly sander, though incapa- 
ble himself of being blinded or corrupted with gold, fiued 
his country with luxury and the love of riches, oy bringing 
into it immense sums of gold and silver, which were the miits 
of his victories, and thereby subverting the laws of Lycurgus. 

But the introduction of gold and silver money was not the 
first wound given by the Lacedsemonions to the institutions 
of thdr legislator. It was the consequence of the violation 
of another law still more fundamental. Ambition was the 
vice that preceded, and made way for avarice. The desire 
of conquests drew on that of nches, without which they 
could not propose to extend their dominions. The msun de- 
agn of Lycurgus, in the establishing his laws, and especially 
that which prohH^ited the use of g^cdd and silver, was, as 
« Polybius and Plutarch have judiciously bbserved, to curb 
and restram the ambition of his citizens ; to disable them 
from making conquests, and in a manner to force them to 
contine themselves within the narrow bounds of their own 
country, without carrying their views and pretenaons any 
further. Indeed the government which he established was 
sufl&cient to defend the frontiers of Sparta, but was not calcu- 
lated for the raising her to n dominicsi over other cities. 

* The design, then, of Lycurgus was not to make the 
Spartans conquerors. To remove such thoughts from his 
fellow-citizens, he expressly forbid them, though they inha- 
bited a country surrounded with the sea, to meddle with 
maritime af^rs ; to have any fleets, or ever to fight upon 
the sea. They were religious observers of this proli&ition for 
many £^s, and even till the defeat of Xerxes : out upon that 
occasion they began to think of making themselves masters 
at sea, that they, might be able to keep that formidable ene- 
my at the greater distance. But having soon perceived 
that these maritime, remote commands, ccorupte^ the man- 
ners of their generals, thev laid that project aside witliout 
any difficult]^, as we shall observe when we come to speak of 
king Pausanias. 

c When Lycurgus armed his fellow-citizens with shields 
9nd lances, it was not to enable them to commit wrongs and 
outrages with impunity, but only to defend themselves against 
the invasions and injuries of others. He made them indeed 
a nation of warriors and soldiers ; but it was only, th^t under 
the shadow of their arms they might live in liberty, modera- 
tion, justice, union, and peace, by being content with their 

~ ^y^. ^'^ P- *9\ b Plat, in morilwi Laeed p. tSf, 
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own territories, without usutpinglhose of odiers, andby being 
persnaded, that no city or state, any more than individuals, 
c^ ever hopefor solid and lasting hapjnness, but from virtue 
Qi3y. * Men of a depraved taste, says Plutarch further on 
the same subject, who think nothing so desirable as inches 
and a large extent of dominion, may give the preference to 
those vast empires, that have subdued and endaved the world 
by violence : but Lycurgus was convinced, that a city had 
occasion for nothing of that kind, in order to be happy. His 
poficy, which has justly been the admiration of all ages, had 
no further views, than to establish equity-, moderation, liberty 
and peace ; and was an enemv to all injustice, violence, and 
ambition, and the passion or reigning and extending the 
bounds of the Spartan commonwealth. 

Such reflections as these, which Plutarch agreeably inter- 
sperses in lus lives, and in which their greatest and most es- 
sential beauty consists, are of infinite use towards the giving* 
us true notions of things and making us understand whereui 
consists the solid and true glory of a state, that is really hap- 
py ; as also to correct thuse fiilse ideas wMch we are' apt to- 
form of the vain greatness of those empires, which nave 
swallowed up kingdoms, and of those celebrated conquerors, 
who owe all their &me and grandeur to violence and usurpa- 
tion. 

3. TH£ EXCELLENT EDUCATION OF THEIH YOUTH. 

The long duration of the laws established by Lycurgus, 
is certaiidiy veiy wonderful: but the means he made use of 
to succeed therein are no less worthy of admiration. The 
principal of these was the extraordinary care he took to 
nave tne Spartan youth brought up in an exact and severe 
tfiscipfine : tor, as Plutarch observes, the rehgious obligatioii 
of an oath, which he exacted from the citizens, would have 
been a feeble tie, had he not by education inftised his laws, 
as It were, into the minds and manners of the children, and 
made them suck in, almost with thdr modier's milk, an 
affection for his institutions. This was the reason why bis 
principal ordinances subsisted above 500 years, having sunk 
into the very temper and hearts of the people, iikea * struig 
and good dye, that penetrates thoroughly. Cicero ipakes 
the same remark, and ascribes the counige and virtue of 
the Spartans, not so much to their own natural dispositiGD» 
as to thdr excdlent education ^\ Cufua dviuuia efttctaia ac 
nobtiitata vtrtua, non wban natura corrobcrata^ verum etkan 
disa/Uina fiutaiidr. All this shows of what importance it 
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is toa state, to take care that thdr youth be brought up in 
a manner proper to inspire them wim a love for the laws of 
their country. 

« The great maxim of Lycurgas, which Aristotle repeats 
in express terms, was, that as diildren belong to the state, 
their education ou^ht to be directed by the state, and die 
views and interests in the state only considered therdn. It 
was lor this reason he desired they should be educated all in 
common, and not left to the humour and caprice of thdr pa- 
rents, who generally, through a soft and blind indulg^ce 
and a mistaken tenderness, enervate at once both the bodies 
and minds of their children. At Sparta, from thdr ten- 
derest years, they were inured to labour and £sitigue hy the 
exercises of hunting and radng, and accustomed betimes 
to endure hunger and thirst, heat and odd ; and, what it 
is difficult to make mothers believe, aU these hard and 
laborious exercises tended to procure them health, and 
make their constitutions the more vigorous and robust, able 
to bear the hardships and fatigues of war; the thing for 
which they were all designed from their cradles. 

4. OBEDIENCE. 

But the most excellent thing in the Spartan educatio), 
was its teaching young people so perfectly well how to obey. 
It is from hence the poet Simonides gives that city such a* 
magnificent epithet, which denotes", that they alone knew 
how to subdue the passions of men, and to render them 
pliant and submissive to laws, in the same manner as horses 
are taught to obey the spur and the bridle, by bdng broken 
and tramed while they are young. For this reason, Agesi- 
laus advised Xenophon to send his children to Sparta c, that 
they might learn there the noblest and greatest of all 
sciences, that is, how to command, and how to obey. 

5. RESPECT TOWARDS THE AGED. 

One of the lessons ofienest and most strongly inculcated 
upon the Lacedsemonian youth, was to beM* a great reve- 
rence and respect to old men, and to give them proo& of it 
upon all occasions, by saluting them, by making way lor them 
and.giving them place in the streets, ^ by rismg up to show 
them honour in ali companies, and public assemblies ; but, 
above all, by receiving their advice, and even their reproofe, 
with docility and submission : by these characteristics a La- 
cedamonian was known wherever he came ; if he had be- 
^^rwise, it would have been looked upon as a ro- 
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piraach to himsd^ and a dishooour to his country. An old 
man of Athens going into the theatre once to see a play, none 
of his own countrymen offered him a seat ; but when he 
came near the place where the Spartan ambassadors and 
the gentlemen or their retinue were sitting, they all rose up, 
out of reverence to his a^ and seated him in the midst of 
them. aLysander therefore had reason to say, that old age 
had no where so honourable an abode as in Sparta» and that 
It was an agreeable thing to grow old in that city. 

11. THINGS BLAMEABLE IN THE LAWS OF LYCURGUS. 

In order to perceive more clearly the defects in the laws of 
Ly curgus, we have only to compare them with those of Mo- 
ses, which we know were dictated by more than human 
wisdom. But my design in this place is not to enter into an 
exact examination of the particulars wherein the laws and 
institutions of Lycurgus are &ulty : I shall content mysdf 
with making only some slight reflectii ois, which probably the 
reader has already anticipated, as he must have been justly 
disgusted by the mere recital of some of those ordinances. 

1. THE CHOICE MADE OF THE CHILDREN THAT WERE- 
EITHER TO BE BROUGHT UP OR EXPOSED. 

To begin, for instance, with that ordinance relating to the 
choice they made of their children ; which of them were to 
be brought up, and which exposed to perish ; who would 
not be shocked at the unjust and inhuman custom of pro- 
nouncing sentence of death upon all such in&nts, as had the 
misfortune to be bom with a constitution that appeared too 
weak to undergo the fatie;ues and exercises to which the 
commonwealth destined aSher subjects ? Is it then impossi- 
ble, and without example, that children, who are tender and 
weak in their infoncy , abould ever alter as they grow up, and 
become, in time, of a robust and vigorous constitution ^ Or 
suppose it were so, can a man no way serve his country but 
by the strength of his body ? Is there no account to be made 
of his wisdom, prudence, counsd, generosity, courage* mag- 
nanimity, and, in a word, cf all uie qualities that depend 
upon the mind and the intellectual faculties ^ & Omnmo 
iuud konftum^ quod ex ammo exceUo magnificoque quari-. 
mu9f animi efficiiur, non corfioria viribiu. IMd Lycurgua 
himself render less service, or do less honour to Sparta, t^ 
establishing lus laws, than the greatest generals did by their 
victories } Age^laus was dfso small a stature, and of so mean 
a figure in his person, that at the first sight of him the Egyp- 
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liana could not help laughing; ; and yet, Httle ashe wa8» he 
made the great lung of Persia tremble upoD the tiiraoe of 
half the world. 

But, what is yet stronger than all I havesaud« has saxy 
other person a right or power over the livtes o£men,8avelBe 
ifrom whom thqr received them, even God himsdf ^ And 
does not a legislator visibly usarp the authority of God; 
whenever he arrogates to Imnself sach a power without hk 
commission f that precept c^ the decalogue, whkh was 
only a renovation of the law of nature, " Thou shalt not kill,'* 
universally condemns all those among the ancients, who 
hnagined diey had a power of life and death over their slaves, 
and even over their own children. 

2. THEIR CARE CONFINED ONLY TO THE BODT. 

The great defect m Lycurgus's laws, as Plato and Aris- 
totle have observed, is^ that they only tended to form a war- 
like and martial peonle. All that legator's thoughts seemed 
wholly bent upon the meansof strengthening the bodies of 
the people, without smy concern for tiie cultivation of their 
minds. Why should he banish from his commonwealth all 
arts and sciences, which, besides many other ' advantages 
have this most happy effect, that they soften our manners, 
ipdish our understancungs, improve the heart,, and render our 
hehaviour civil, courteous, gentle, andobli^g; such, in a 
"word, as qualifies us for company and society, and xnakes 
the ordinary commerce of life agjreeable ? hence it came to 
|)ass, tlrnt tnere was something; oi a roughness and austerity 
in the temper and behaviour of the Spartans, and many times 
even something of ferocity, a failing, that proceeded chiefly 
irom their education, and that rendered them disagreeable 
and oflfensive to all their allies. 

?• THEIR BARBAROUS CRUELTY TOWARDS THEIR CHIL- 
DREN. 

It was an excellent practice in Sparta to accustcxn their 
youth betimes to isaHtr heat and ccdd, hunger and thirst, and, 
by several severe and laborious exercises, to * bring the 
body into subjection to reason, whose £aithfiil and dihgent 
minister it ought to be in the execution of all her ord»« and 
i^junotions ; which it can never do^ if it be not able to un- 
dergo all sorts of hardships and fatigues. But was it rational 
ih them to carry their severities so fer, as the inhumaa 
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treatment we have mentioned ? and was it not utterly bar- 
baixjas stnd bratal in the Others and mothers, to see the blood 
triddiog from the wounds of their children, nay, even to see 
them expiring under the lashes, without concern ? 

4. THE MOTHERS INHUMANITY. 

Some people admire the courage of the Spartan mothers, 
who could hear the news of the death of their children slsun 
in battle, not only without tears, but even with a kind of joy 
and satisfiEU^tion. For my part I should think it much bet- 
ter, that nature should show herself a little more on such oc- 
casions, and that the love of one's country ^ould not utterly 
extinguish the sentiments of maternal tenderness. One of 
our graierals in France, who in the heat of battle was told 
tiiat his son was killed, spoke much more properly on the 
subject : " Let us at present think," sdd he, "how to con- 
•* qucr the enemy ; to-morrow I will mourn for my son." 

5. THEIR EXCESSIVE LEISURE. 

Nor can I see what excuse can be made for that law, irn* 
posed by Lycurgus upon the Spartans, wUch enjoined the 
spending so much of thdr time in idleness and inaction, and 
me following no other business than that of war. He left all 
the arts and trades entirely to tlie slaves and strangers that 
lived amongst them ; and put nothing into the hands of the * 
citizens, but the lance and the shield. Not to mention the 
danger there was in siififenng the number of slaves that were 
necessary for tiUing the land, to increase to such a deg^ree, 
as to become much greater than that of their masters, which 
was often an occasion of seditions and riots among them ; 
how many disorders must men necessarily feu into, that have 
so much Idsureupon their hands, and have no dsuly occupa- 
tion or regular labour } this is an inconvenience even now but 
too common among our nobility, and which is the natural ef- 
fiect of their injudicious education. Except in the time of 
war, most of our gentry spend their lives in a most use- 
less and unprofitable manner. 

They look upon agriculture, arts, and commerce, as be- 
neath them, and derogatory to thdr gentility. They seldom 
know how to handle any thing but thdr swords. As for 
the sciences, they take but a very small tincture of them, 
iust so mudi as they cannot weU be without ; and manys 
have not the least knowledge of them, nor any manner of 
taste for books or reading. We are not to wonder then, if 
gaming and hunting, eating and drinking, mutual visats, and 
frivolous discourse, make up^their whole occupation. What 
a life is this fto* men that have any parts or imderstanding' 
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6. THEIR CRXIELTT TOWARDS THE HELOTS. 

Lycurgus would be utterly inexcusable, if he gave ooca« 
sion, as he is accused of having done, for aD the rigour and 
cruelty exercised towards theHdots ID his republic These 
Helots were the slaves employed by the Spartans to till the 
ipround. It was their custom not onlv to make these poor 
creatures drunk, and expose them before their chiktren, 
in order to g^vethem an abhorrence for so shaimeiid and odi- 
ous a vice, and also to treat them with the utmost barbarity^ 
as thinking themselves at liberty to destroy them by' any vio- 
lence or cruelty whatsoever, under pretence of their beii^ 
^ways ready to rd>d. 

Upon a certain occasion related by « Thucydides, 2000 of 
these slaves disappeared at once, without any body's know- 
ing what was become of them. Phitarch pretends, thi^ 
barbarous cusUmi was net practised till alter Lycurgus^s 
time, and that he had no hand in it. 

7. MODESTY AND DECENCY ENTIRELY NEGLECTED. 

But that wherein Lycurgus appears to be most culpable, 
and what most clearly shows the prodig^s enormities and 
gross darkness in which the pagans were plunged, is the 
Iktle regard he showed for lAodesty and decency, in what 
concerned the education of girls, and the marriages of young 
women ; which was without doubt the source of those dis- 
orders that prevaHed in Sparta, as Aristotle has wisely ob- 
served. When we compare these indecent and licentious 
institutions of the wisest legislator that ever pro&ne anti^ 
quity could boast, with the sanctity and purity of the evan- 
^cal precepts, what a noble id^ does it give us of the 
i^gnity and excdlaice of the Christian rdigion ! 

Nor will it give us a less advantageous notion of this pre- 
eminoice, if we compare the most excellent and lannifaje 
part of Lycurgus's institutions with the laws of the Gospd. 
It 18^ we must own, a wonderful thin^, that the whole peo- 
ple should consent to a division of their lands, which set the 
poor upon an equal footing with the rich; and that by a 
total exclusion of gold and silver, they should reduce them- 
selves to a kind of voluntary poverty* But the Spartan 
legislator, when he enacted these laws, had the sword in 
Ihs hand; whereas the Christian Iqpdator says but a word, 
^ Blessed are the poor in spirit," and thousands of the foith- 
fbl, through all succeeding generations, renounce their goods, 
adl their lands and estates, and lea^^e all to foUov iesgts 
Christy their nunter, in povert>rand want* 
rnvkh* 
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ARTICLE VHL 

JHE COV£RVMENT OF ATHENS. THE LAWS OF SOLOH 
THA BISTORT OF THAT REPUBLIC FROM THE TIME OP 
SOLON TO THE REiGN OF PARIUS I. 

I have already observed, that Athens was at first goivem- 
ed bjr kings. But they had little more than the name ; fbt 
their whcufe power, being confined to the command of the 
armies, vanished in time of peace. Every- man was master * 
in his own house, where he lived in an absolute state of in^ 
dependence. « Codrus, the last king of Athens, having de- 
voted himself to die for the public good, his sons, Medon and 
Kfleus, quarrelled about the succession. The Athenians 
took this occaMon to abolish the regal power, though, it did 
not much inconmiode them, and declared tlutt Jupiter adone 
was king of Athens ; at the very same time that the Jews 
were weary of thdr theocracy, that is, having the true God 
for their king, and would absolutely have a man to reign over 
them. 

Plutarch observes, that Homer, when he enumerates the 
ships of the confederate Gredans, gives the name €& people 
to none but the Athenians ; from whence it may be interr^ 
that the Athenians even then had a great incliimtion to a de- 
mocratical government, and that the chief authority was at 
that time vested in the people. 

In the place of their kin^ they substituted a kind of gO' 
vemors for life, under the title of Archons. But this perpe- 
tual ma^stracy appe^ed still in the eyes of this free people^ 
as too hvely an image of regal power, of which they were 
desirous of abolishing even the very shadow ; for which rea- 
son, they first reduced tiiat office to the term of ten years^ 
and then to that of one : and this they did with a view of re-^ 
saming the authority the more fi^qucntly into their owa 
hands, which they never transferred to tlicir magistrates but 
with regret. 

Such a limited power as this was not sufficient to restrain 
those turbulent sphits, who were grown excessively jealois 
of thdr liberty and independence, very tender and apt to be 
offimded at any thing that seemed to encroach upoii their 
equally, and always ready to take umbrage at whatever had 
the least appearance of dominion or superiority. From, 
hence arose continual fiictiotis and quarrels : there was no' 
agreement or concord ambng them, eitlier about religion qr 
government. 

Atiieos therefore continued a long time incapable of en- 
UiSing lier power, it being very happy for her tlM»t (tecouM 
a C^ttnu eotemponry witk SMk 
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preserve herself from ruin in the midst of those long and 
mquent dissensions with which she had to struggle. 

Misfintunes instruct Athens learned at len^h, that tnie 
liberty consists in a dependence upon justice and reason. This 
happv subjection could not be established but by a le^slator. 
She tnereifore pitched upon Draco, a man of acknowledged 
wisdom and integrity^ for that ejaaplcyment « It does not ap- 
pear, that Greece had before his time any written laws. 
The first of that kind, then, were of his publishing ; the 
rigour of which, anticipating, as it were, the Stoical doctrine 
was so great, that it punished the smallest offence, as well as 
the most enormous crimes, equally with death. These laws 
c^ Draco, written, says Demades, not with mk, but with 
blood, had the same fate that usually attends all violent 
things. Sentiments of humanity in the judges, compas^on 
for the accused, whom they were wont to look upon rather 
as unfortunate than criminal, and the apprehensions the ac- 
cusers and witnesses were under of rendering themselves 
odious to the people ; all these motives, I say, concurred to 
produce a remissness in the execution of the laws ; which 
by that means, in process of time, became as it were abro- 
gated through disuse : and thus an excessive rigour paved 
the way for impunitv. 

The danger of relapsing into then* former disorders, made 
them have recourse to fresh precautions ; for they were nai- 
ling to slacken the curt) and restramt of £^, but not to break 
It In order therefore to find out mitigations, which might 
make amends for what they took away from, the letter of 
^e law, they, cast their eyes upon one of tlie wisest and most 
vntuous persons of his age, * 1 mean Sdon ; whose singili^r 
quaOties, and especially his great meekness, had acquired 
him the afiection and veneration of the whole city. 
His main application had been to the study of philosophy,, 
and especially to that part of it, which we call politics, and 
which teaches the art of government His extraordinary 
merit gave him one of the first ranks among the seven sages 
of Greece, who rendered tiie a^ we are speaking of so illus- 
trious. « These sages often paid visits to one another. One 
day, that Solon went to Miletos, to see Thales» the first thing 
he said to Thales was, that he wondered why he had never 
chosen to have either wife or children. Thales made htm 
no answer then ; but a few days after he contrived, that a 
stranger should come into their company, and pretend that 
&e was just arrived from Athois, from whence he had set 
out about ten days before. Solon, hearing the stranger say 
this, asked him, if there Was no news at Athens i^ien he 
• M. jm Aiit,J.C OM. b A,M.S40Q. Aai«/.C..ie^ 
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came away. The stranger, who bad been taudit Us lesson^ 
rq>Ged, that be had heard di nothing, but the death of a 
young gentleman, whom all the town accompanied to the 
nuve ; because, as they said, be was the son of the wor- 
thiest man in the city, who was then absent Alas ! cried 
Soloo, interrupting the man's story, how much is the poo^ 
itobepitied! Butpray, whatisthegen- 



iather of the yout! . ^ . ^„_ 

tleman's name ? I heari his name, m>&ed tiie stranger ; 
but I have forgotten it. I only remember, that the people 
talked much of lus wisdom and justice. Every answer af- 
forded new subject of trouble aoid terror to the inquiring Ei- 
ther, who was so justly alarmed. Was it not, said fc at 
kngth, the son of Solon ? The very same, replied the stran- 
ger. Solon at these words rent his clothes, and beat his 
breast, and expressing his sorrow by te^ and groans, aban« 
doned himself to the most sensible affliction. Thales, seeing 
this, took him by the hand, and said to him with a smile ; 
Com£prt yourself, rsxf friend; all that has been told to you 
is a mere fiction. Now you see the reason why I never mar- 
ried : it is because I am unwilling to expose myself to sudfei 
trials and afflictions. • 

Plutarch has given us a lat^ Tefutation of Thales's rea-^ 
zoning, which tends tp deprive mankind of the most natural 
fmd reasonable attachments in life, in lieu of which, th^lieart 
of mail will not fail to substitute others of an unjust a^ 'un- 
lawful nature, wluch will eimose him to the same pains and 
incoQvenieocies. The remedy, says this historian, against the 
^^ief that may arise from the loss of goods, of friends, or c^ 
children, is not to throw awsy our estates, and reduce witf 
selves to poverty, to make an absolute renunciation of au 
fiiendship, or to confine ourselves to a state dL (^filibacy ; but 
upon all such accidents and misfortunes, to make a right use 
of our reason. ♦ 

Athens, after sometime of tranquHUty and peace, which 
the prudence and courage of Solon bad procuml, who was 
as .great a warrior as he wa^ a statesman, relapsed into her 
loriner dissensions about the government of tne common- 
wealth, aiid was divided into as many parties, as there were 
different sorts of inhabitants in Attica : for jdiose that lived 
upon the inountains were fond of popular government ; those 
in the low-l^mds wereior au dig^txliy ; and those who dwdt 
on'i^ sea-coasts, were for living a mixed government, 
conyaincfedof those two forms blended together : and thes# 
hindered the other two contending parties froin getting any 
ground of each other. Beades these, there was a fourth 
party, which consisted only of the poor, who were griev- 
-oiisly harassed and oppressed by ^e rich, w aoeonat tH 

#Fmi|iSolon.p.M,l«t 
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thdr d^ts, which they were not able to discharge. This 
unhappy party was determined to choose themselves a chief, 
who should deliver them from the inhuman severity of their 
creditors, and make an entire change in the form of their 
government, by making a new (^vision of the lands. 

In this extreme danger, all the wise Athenians cast their 
eyes upon Solon, who was obnoxious to neither party ; be- 
cause ne had never sided either with the hyustice of the rich, 
oi' the rebellion of the poor ; and they solicited him very 
much to take the management of aflah*s, and to endeavour 
to put an end to these differences and (fisorders. He was 
very unwilling to take upon him so dangerous a commission : 
however, he was at last chosen Archon, and was constituted 
supreme arbiter and legislator with the unanimous consent 
of all parties ; the rich liking him, as he was rich ; and the 
poor, because he was honest. He now had it in his power 
to make himself king : sevei*al ,of the citizens advisea him 
to it ; and even the wisest among them, not thinking it was 
m the power of human reason to bring about a favourable 
change consistent with the laws, were not unwilling that the 
supreme power should be vested in one man, who was so 
eminently distinguished for his prudence and justice. But 
notwithstanding all the remonstrances that were made to 
!i\m, dkid all the solicitations and reproaches of his friends, 
who treated his refusal ot the diadem as an effect of pusilla- 
nimity and meanness of spirit, he was still firm and unchange- 
able m his purpose, and would hearken to no other scheme 
«an that of settling a form of government in his country, 
at should be founded upon the basis of a just and reason- 
able libeity. Not venturing to meddle with certain disor*- 
ders and eyils, which he looked upon as incurable, he under- 
cook to bring about no other alterations or changes, than such 
■as he thought he could persuade the citizens to comply with 
by the method of argument and reason, or bring them into 
by the weight of his authority : wisely mixing, as he himself 
said, authority and power with reason and justice. Where- 
fore, when one afterwards asked him, if the laws which he 
hail made for the Athenians, were the best that could be 
given them ? ** Yes," said he, ** the best they: were capable 
of receiviug." 

The soiu of popular states is equality. But, for fear of 
disgusting .the rich, Solon durst not propose any e(juality of 
lands and wealth ; whereby Attica, as wdl as Laconia, would 
have resembled a paternal inheritance, divided among a num- 
ber of brethren. However, he went so far as to put an end 
to the slavtry and oppression of those poor citizens, whose 
excessive debts and accumulated arrears had forced them 

sell their pcrs<?n§ j|ik1 Uber^, ^d reduce th^^QS^tves \o a 
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state 0^ f^rvitude and bondage. An express law was made» 
which declared all debtors discharged and acquitted of all 
their debts. 
« This a^r drew Solon into a troublesome scfape, which 

fave him a great deal of vexation and concern. When he 
rst determined to cancel the debts, he foresaw that such an^ 
edict, which had something in it contrary to justice, would 
be ektremely offensive, for which reason, he endeavoured in 
some measure to rectify the tenor of it, by introducing it 
with a specious preamble, which set forth a great many- 
very plausible ' pretexts, and gave a colour of equity and 
reason to the law, which in reality it had not. But in order 
hereto, he first disclosed his design to some particular friends, 
whom he used to OMisult in all has affsurs, and concerted with 
them the form 'and the terms in which this edict should be 
expressed. Now, before it was published, his friends, who 
were more interested than faithful, secretiy borrowed great 
sums of money of their rich acquaintance, which they laid 
out in purchasbg of lands, as knowing they would not be 
afiectea by the edict. When the edict was published, the 
general indignation that was raised by such a base and fla- 
grant knaver); fell upon Solon, though in fact he had no hand 
in it. But it is not enough for a man in ofhce to be disinte- 
rested and upright himself; all that surround and approach 
him ought to be so too; wife, relations, friends, secretaries, 
and servants. The faults of others are charged to his ac- 
count: all the wrongs, all the rapine that may be committed 
either through his negligence or connivance, are justly im- 
puted to him ; because it is his buaness, and one of the 
principal designs of his being put into such trust, to prev^t 
those corruptions and abuses, 

Tliis ordinance at first pleased neither of the two parties ; 
it disgusted the rich, because it abolished the debts ; and dis- 
satisried the poor, because it did not ordain a new division of 
the lands, as they had expected, and as Lycurgus had actu- 
ally effected at Sparta. But Solon's influence at Athens fell 
very short of that credit and power which Lycurgus had 
acquii-ed in Sparta ; for he had no other authority over the 
Atiienians, than what the reputation of his wisdom, and the 
confidence of the people in his integrity, had procured him. 
However, in a little time afterwards, tins ordinance was 
generally approved, and the same powers, as before, wero 
continued to Solon. 

He repealed all the laws that had been made by Draco, 

except those against murder. The reason of his doing tiiis, 

was the excessive rigour of those laws, which inflicted death 

,ahke upon all sorts of offenders; so that they Who were 

a Plot, hi Solon, v* 87. 
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coiTitted of flioth and kUeness, or t|iey that liad stolen onlf 
ft few heittB, or a little fitiit out of a garden,' were as severe- 
fy Dunished as those that were guilty of murder or sacrBege. 

He then plx)ceed6d to the renuadon of offices, empl^- 
nents, and ntag^itLdes; all which he left in the hands cff the 
lich; ix whidn reason lie dktiibuted dH th^tkh dtissens 
into three classes, ranging them according to' die difference 
of thdr incomes and revenues, and accdnSng to the vahie 
and estimation of each particular man's estate. Those that 
were found to have 500 measures per anntim, as wdl in corn 
as in liquids, were placed in the nrst rank ; those that had 
300 were placed m the second ; and those that had but 200, 
made up the third. 

a All the rest of the dtizens, whose meome M short of 
200 measures, were comprised in a fourth and last class, and 
"Were never admitted into any emplo3m[ients. But, m order 
to make them amends for this exclusion from ofl^ces, he left 
them a right to vote ixi the assemblies and judgments of the 
people ; which at first seemed to be a matter of little con- 
sequence, but in time became extremeW advantageous, and 
made them roasters of aU the affairs A the dty ; for most 
of tJie law-suits and differences were ultimately referi'Cd to 
the people, to whom ah appeal lay from all the judgments of 
the magistrates: and in me assemblies of the people the 
greatest and most important affeirs of the state, rdatitig to 
peace or war, were also detetmined. 

The Areopagus, so called from the * place where its as^ 
siemblies were held, had been a long time estabfehed. Soion 
restored and augmented its atithori^, leaving to that tribu- 
nal, as the supreme court of judicature^ a general inspection 
and superintendency over all afikirs, as also the care of 
causing the laws, A which he made that bod^ the guar- 
dian, to be observed and put in execution. Before his ^test 
^e citizens of the greatest probi^ and justice were made 
the judges of the Areopagus. Solon was the first that 
thought It convenient that none should be honoured with that 
tligmty, except such te had passed through the oflBce of Ar- 
chon. t Nothing Was so august as this senate ; ahd its re- 
putation for judgment and integrity l!>ecame so very great, 
that the Roinans sometimes referred causes, which Were too 
intricate for their own dedsion, to the determination of tiiis 
tribunal. 

Nothing was regarded or attended to here, but trafil 
alone ; and to the end that no external objects might dnrert 
the attention of the judges, their tribunal was alway&( helcl at 

• Plut in Solon, p. 88< 

% This «•• a hill new ibe eitaael of Atheni, aned At^opigat, tiMt ia t» Mf, 
The bill of Man; becoaae it ^vay thew Mtn httt been tried tte the morderqC 
BUirroChiut. the ton oT Neptane. 

'Yal.llii.li ¥!&«.]• LMiv. in Hcimot |t f9«. qointil. L Tke. f^ 
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augibt, (»: in the dark ; and the orators were not allowed to 
m^ke use of any exordium, digression, or peroration. 

Solon, to prevent as much as possible, the abuse Wliich 
Ihe people mig^t make of the great authority he left them,* 
created a second council, consisting of 400 men, 100 out of 
every tribe ; and ordered all causes and affairs to be brought' 
before this council, and to be maturely examined by tljem, 
before they were proposed to the general assembly of the 
people; to the judgment of which the sentiments of. the 
\ other were to submit, and to which alone belonged the right. 
of giving a final sentence and deci^on. It was upon this sub- 
ject Anacharsis (whom the reputation of the sages of Greece 
had brought from the middle of Scythia) said one day to So- 
lon, I wonder you should empower wise men only to delibe- 
rate and debate upon affairs, and leave the determination 
and dedsion of them wholly to fools. 

Upon another occasion, when Solon was conversing with 
him upon some other regulations he had in view,. Anachar- 
sis, ^tstooialied that he could expect to succeed in his designs 
of restraining the avarice and injustice of the citizens by 
written laws, answered him in this manner : " Give me 
** leave to tell you, that these written laws are just like 
*' spiders' webs: the weak and small flies maybe caught 
** and entangled in them ; but the rich and powerful will 
" break through them, and despise them, 

Sdan, who was an able and prudent man, was very sensi- 
ble of the inconveniences that attend a democracy, or popu- 
lar government: but having tho^oughly studied, and bemg 
perfectly well acquainted with the character and disposition 
of tlie Athenians, he knew it would be a vain attempt to . 
take the sovereignty out of the people's hands; and that if 
they parted with it at one time, they would soon resume it 
at another by force and violence. He therefore contented 
himself with limiting their power by 'the authority of the 
Areopagus and the coundl of 400; jud^g, that the state 
being supported and strengthened by these two powerful bo- 
dies, an by two good anchors, would not, be so liable to com- 
motions and disorders as it hadbeen,^and that the people 
would be keptwithindue bounds, and enjoy more tranquilhty. 

I shall mention only some of the laws which Solon made, 
by which the reader may be able to form a judgment of the 
rest, a In the first place, every particular person was au- 
thorize to espouse the quarrel of any one that was iniured 
and insulted ; so that the first comer might prosecute the of - 
feoler, and bring him to justice for the outrage he had com- 
mitted. • . J. ' 

Tlie design of this wise legislator, by this ordinance, was 

Plat, in Solon, p. 88* 
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to acctirtom Ks citizens to have a fellow-ferfteg of one ano- 
ther's siifierin^ and roisfortunes, as they were aH itt^mbers 
clone and the samehodj^. 

« By another law, those persons, that i« paMfc (fifferences 
ond dissensicns did not declare themselves of one party or 
other, but waited to see how tWngs would go, bemre they 
determined, were declared infiamons, condemnied to perpe- 
tual banishment, and to hate ^ their estates confecated. 
Solon had learnt from Idng experience and deep reflection, 
^lat the rich, the powerful, and even tht wise and virtuous, 
are usually the most backward to expose themselves to the 
Inconveniences which public dissensions and trouble produce 
in society ; and that tbdr zeal for the piiblic good does not 
Tender them so vigilant and active in the defence of it, aSthe 
pasaons of the factious render them industrious to destroy 
It ; that the just party, bdng thus abandoned by those that 
are capable of giving more weight, authority, and strength to 
it, by their union and concurrence, becomes unable to grap- 
ple with the audacious and violent enterprises of a feir dar- 
ing innovators. To prevent this misfortune (virluch mav be 
attended with the most fatal conseqtiences to a state), SqIod 
judged it proper to force the wrf-affected, by the fear ot' 
|j;reater inconveniences to themselves, to declare for the just 
party, at the very bedrinlng erf seditions, and to animate the 
spirit and courage (rf me best citizens, by engaging with them 
jn the common danger. By this method of accustoming the 
minds of the people to look upon that man almost as an enemy 
and a traitor, that should appear incBlierent to, and uncon- 
cerned at the misfortunes of the public, he provided the state 
'With a quick and sure resource against the sudden enter-t 
prises en wicked and profli^to citizens. 

* Solon abolished the ^ving of portions in marriage with 
young women, unless^they were omy daughters ; and ordered 
that the bride should c^Ory no otiier fortune to her husband, 
than three suits of clothes, and some household goods of 
little value ; for he would not have matrimony become a 
traffic, and a mere commerce df interest ; but oe^red, that 
it should be re|;arded as an hcmourable feiiowship and society, 
in order to raise subjects to the stale, to make the married 
pau* live agreeably and harmoiriously together, and to gjve 
continual testimony of mutual love and tenderness to each 
other. 

Before Sdon's time, the Athenians were not allowed to 
jrnak^ their wills ; the wealth of the deceased always de- 
volved upon his children and femily. Solon's law aUowed 
every one that was chiklless to dispose of his whole estate 
as he thought fit ; preforring, by that means, firiend^ to 
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knsdred, and chdce to necessity and cooijlit&it, and nndfer- 
in^ every into tra^ master of Ws own fortune, by leaving 
hnn at ubeth^ to bestow it where he pleased. This lawi 
however, did not authorize indiiFerentlv all sorts of dona- 
tions : it justified atnd approved of none but those that were 
made^ freely and without any compulaon ; without having 
the nixnd(fisten)pered and intoxicated with drinks or charms, 
or perverted and seduced by the allurements and caresses 
rf a woman : for this wifce law^ver was justly persuaded, 
diat there is iio diflbrence to be made between liehig seduced 
and being forced, lodcing upon artifice and violence, plea- 
sure and paon, in the same light, when ihey are made use of 
as means to impose upon men's reason, and tb captivate the 
liberty of their uhderstandii^. 

• Another regulation he made was to lessen the rctr ards 
of the victors at the Isthmian and Olymbic games, and to 
fix them at a cert^ value, viz. 100 drachms, which make 
about two pounds, for the first sort ; and 500 drachms, or 
about ten pounds, for the second. He thought it a shameful 
thing, that athleta^ and wrestlers, a sort of peoble not onty 
useless but often dangerous to the state, should hav^ any 
ecRsiderable rewards allotted them, whidfi ought radier td 
be reserved for the families of those persons who died in the 
service of their country : it being very just and reasonable, 
that the state should support and provide for sudi orphans* 
who probably might come in time to follow the good exam- 
ines of their fathers. 

In order to encourage arts, trades, and manufactures, the 
senate of the Areopagus was charged with the care of in- 
t qiming into the ways and means that every man made use 
of to gain his hvelihood, and of chastising and punishing aH 
those who led an idle life. Besides the forementic^ed view 
«f bringing arts and trades into a flouiishing conditicn, this 
regulation was founded upon two other reasons still more 
important. 

1. Solon coni^dered, that such persons as haioetno fortune 
and make use of no methods of industry to gain their live- 
lihood, are ready to employ all manner of unjust and unlaw- 
ful means for acquiring mca)e3r ; and that the necessity of 
subsisting some way or other disposes them for committing 
all sorts of misdemeanours, rapine, knaveries, and frauds ; 
from which springs up a school of vice in the bosom of the 
^commonwealth : and such a leaven gains ground, as doeft 
not fail to spread its infection, and by d^:rees corrupt the 
manners of the public. 

In the second place^ the most able statesmen have al- 
ways looked upon these indigent and idle peof^ as a troqp 
a flat, in Sobii* p»9i. I>i<«. Laen. in Soion. p. S7. 
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of dangerous, restless, and turbulent sfxrits^ eager after in>- 
novatioQ and change always ready for seditions and insur- 
rections, and interested in revolutions of the state, by which 
alone they can hqie to change thdr own situation and for- 
tune. It was for all these reasons, that, in the law we are 
speaking of^ Solon declared, that a son should not be obliged 
to support his &ther in old age or necessity, if the latter had 
not taken care to have his son brought up to some trade or 
occupation : all children that were spurious and illegitimate^ 
were exempted from tlie same duty : for it is evident, says 
Soloii, that whoever thus contemns the dignity and sanctity 
of matrimony, has never had in view the lawful end we ought 
to ^mpos^ to ourselves in having children, but only the gra- 
tification of a loose passion. Having then satisfied his own 
dewres, he has no proper right over the persons who may 
spiing from this disgraceful mtercourse, upon whose lives, 
as well as births, he has entailed an inddible in&my and re- 
proach. 

« It was prohibited to speak any ill of the dead ; because 
religion directs us to account the dead as sacred, justice re- 
quires us to spare those that are no more, and good policy 
should hinder hatred from becoming immortal. 
. It was also forbidden to affront, or give ill language ta 
any body in the temples, in courts of judicature, in public 
assemblies, and in the theatres, during the time of repre- 
sentation : for to be no where able to govern our passions 
and resentrtients, argues too untractable and licentious a 
dispoation ; as, on the other hand, to restrain them at all 
times, and upon all occasions, is a virtue beyond the strength 
of mere human nature, and a perfection reserved for the 
evangelical law. 

Cicero observes, that this wise legislator of Athens, whose 
laws were in force even in his time, had provided no law 
against pai-ricide ; and being asked the reason why he had 
not, he answered, " * That to make laws against, and or- 
** dain punishments for a crime that hitherto had never been 
** known or heard of, was the way to introduce it, rather 
** than to prevent it." I omit several of his laws concern- 
ing marriage and adultery, in which there are remarkable 
and manifest contradictions, and a great mixture of light 
and darkness, knowledge and error, wiiich we generally 
find even among the very wisest of the heathens, who had 
no established principles. 

After Solon had published his laws, and engaged the peo- 
ple by public oath to observe them religiously, at least for 
the term of 100 years, he thought proper to remove froia 

o Pint, in Solon, p. 89* 

ft Sapienter.fecisse dicitur, cum de eo nihil lanxerit, quod antea comnii«nin 
non eiat ; ne, non tarn prohibere qaam sdiDonerey vidern.ar* Pi^ Ros. An^f, 
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Athens, & 6rd^ to give them time to take rod, aiid to ga- 
ther &itreii|[th by costom ; as ahoto rid himself of the troa- 
ble and impornmity of those who came to consolt him about 
the sense and meaning of YaiA laws, and to avoid the com- 
plaints and ill will of others : for, as he said himself in great 
und^rtakihgs it is hard, if not impossible, to please all jMir- 
ties. He ^as absent ten years, m which interval of time 
we ar^ to place his journeys into Eg3^ into Lydia, to visit 
kmg CriiesuS, and into several other countries. « At his re- 
turn he found the whde city in commodon and trouble ; 
the three old factions were revived, and had formed three 
difibfeht parties. LyCurgus was at the head of the people 
that inhabited the low lands ; Megacles, sbn of Alcmeon, 
was £he Idider of the iidiJEibitants upon the sea-coast ; and 
Pi^^ratus had declared for the mountaineers, to whom 
were joined tiie hs^ncficraftsmen and labourers who lived by 
then* industry, and ^ho were partScukcrly hostile to the rich : 
of these three leaders the two latter were the most power- 
lid.and condderable. 

^ Megades was the son of that Akmeon whom Croesus 
had extremely enriched for a particular service winch he 
had don^ him. He had lft.ewise married a hAf^ who had 
(nxH^ht him an immense portion : her name was Ajearista, 
the daughter of Clisthenes tyrant of Sicyon. This Clisthe- 
nes was the richest and most opulent prince at this time in 
Greece. Ih order to be able to choose a Worthy son-in-law, 
and to know his temper, manners, and character, from his 
own experience, Cli^henes invited all thte young noblemen 
of Greece to come and spOMl a year with him at his house ; 
for this was an ancient custom in that coontry. Sevend 
youths accepted the invitation, and there came from differ- 
ent parts to the number of thirteen. Nothing was seen 
every day but races, games, tokimiaments, ma^ncent cnter- 
tmnments, and conversations upon all sotts ^ tcpics. One 
of the gentlemen, who had hitherto surpassed all his com- 
petitors, lost the princess by having made use of some inde^ 
coit gestures said postures in his dancing, with which her 
&ther was e^^remely offended. Cfistbenes, at the end of 
the year, declared for Megacles, and sent the rest of the no- 
blemen away leaden with civiMties and presents. Such was 
M^bides. 

« Pisistratus was a well-bred man, of a gentle and insinu- 
ating behaviour, ready to succour and asast the <' poor ; 
i^se and moderate towards his enemies ; a most artful and 

a A. M. 3441. Ant J C 9S9. Pint, in Sokn p 94. 

b H«nS. t Ti & 1 '25— 131. c Plat, in Solen. p. 9S 

4 Weanenotliere to omtenuuid inch ■• begni or Mkedftinu) forinthMe 

limes. Mjri Iioenuet, there was no eitSaen tkif ilM of bnnger, or dishnao^ret 

tftciijsjliesgiiiy. Omt. Aieop. p. 309. 
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BCCompHshed (Assembler; and one who had all the exterior 
of vii:taie, even beyond the most virtuous; who seemed to 
be the most zealous stickler for equality among the citisens, 
and who abscdutely declared against all innovations and 
<iiange. 

It was not ver^ hard for him to impose upon the people 
with all this artifice and address: but Solon quickly saw 
through his disguise, aiid perceived the drift of aU his seeming 
virtue and fair pretences : however, he thought fit to observe 
xneaBures with him in the beginning, hoping perhs^ by 
gentle methods to bring him back to his duty. 

« It was at this time * Thespis began to change the Gre- 
cian tragedy : I say, change ; bec?iuse it was invented long 
before. This novelty drew all the world aft^ it. Solon 
•went among the rest, for the sake of hearing Th^iis, who 
acted himself, according to the custom of the seicient poets. 
M'hen the play was ended, he called to Thespis, and asked 
him, " Why he was not ashamed to utter such hes before so 
•* many people?" Thespis made answer, " That there was 
•' no harm in lies of that sort, and in poetical fictions, which 
" Were <Mily made for diversion." " No ;" replied Solon, 
giving a great stroke with his stick upon the ground, *' but 
** if we suTOr and approve of lying for our own diversion, it wiU 
'* quickly find its way into our serious engugements, and all 
** our business and affairs." 

c In the mean time Pisistratus still pushed on his point ; 
and, in order to accomplish it, made use of a stratagem, that 
succeeded as well as he could expect. ^ He gave himself 
several wounds ; and in that ccmdition, with his body all 
bloody, he caused himself to be carried in a chariot into the 
market-place, where he raised and inflamed the populace, 
by giving them to understand that his enemies haid treated 
mm in that manner, and that he was the victim of his zeal 
for the public good. 

An assenobly of the people was immediately convened: 
and there it was resolved in spite of all the i:emonstrances 
Solon could make against it, that 50 gu£U*ds should be allow- 
ied Pisistratus for the security of his person. He soon aug- 
mented the number as much as he thouglit fit, and, by thdr 
means, made himself master (tf the citadel. All his enemies 
betook themselves to flight, and the whole city was in great 
consternation and disorder, except Solon, who loudly re- 

a Piat. in Solon. p.9f. 

h Tragedy was in bdnK a long time beftirc Theipii ; bat it was onlir a c5honu 
cf pei-soiis taat sung, and said opprobriotis thinsrs to one another. * hespis wa& 
tfie first that improved this ehoru* by the addition oi a peFsynage or eharaeter* 
who, in order to give the rest time to take breath and recover their spirits, re- 
cited an adventure ot teme illustrious person ; and this n.'eital gave oeeasioa 
afterwards fur introdueiag tbe fubgeeti ol tsagedies. 

c Uenid. 1. i. c. <9-6l. 4 Plat, in Solqn. p. 05, 9e^ 
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proached the Atheniaiis with their cowardice and fatty, and 
tiie tyrant with his treachery. Upon his bdng asked, what 
it was that gave hhn so much firmness and resdution I ** It 
*• is," said he, " my old age." He was indeed very dd, and 
did not seem to nsk much, as the end of his life was very" 
near: though it often happens, that men grow fonder o£ 
life, in proportion as they have less reason and right to desire 
it should Ims prGilong|ed. But Pisistratus, after he had sub-^ 
dued all, thought ms conquest imperfect tiU he had gained 
Solon : and as he was well acquainted with the means that 
are proper to engage an dd man, he caressed him accor-* 
dingly ; omitt^ nothing that could tend to soften and win 
upon him, and showed him all possible marks of friendship 
and esteem, doing him all manner of honour, having himi 
^en about his person, and publicly proH^sing a great vene- 
ration for his laws ; which in truth he both observed himself, 
and caused to be observed by others. Solon, seeing it was 
impossible either to bring Pisistratus by fair means to re- 
nounce this usurpation, or to depose him by force, thought it' 
a point of prudence, not to exasperate the tyrant by reject- 
ing the advances he made him ; and hoped at the same time, 
that, by entering into his confidence ami counsels, he might 
at least be capable of conducting and turning into a proper 
channel a power which he could not abolish, and of mitigat- 
jng the mischief and calamity that he had not been able te 
prevent. 

Solon did not survive the liberty of his country two years 
complete : for Pisistratus made himself master of Athens, 
under the archon Comias, the first year of the 51st Olym- 
piad ; and Solon died the year following, under the archon 
negestratus, who succeeded Comias. 

ITie two parties, whose heads were Lycui^;u8 and Me- 
gacles, unitmg, drove Pisistratus out of Athens ; he was, 
however, soon recalled by Megacles, who gave him his 
^lighter m marriage. But & difference, that arose upon. 
fccasion of this match, having embroiled them afresh, the 
Alcmseonidae had the worst, and were obUged to retire. 
Pisistratus was twice deposed, and twice found means tfr 
reinstate himself. His sutificcs acquired him his power, and 
Ills moderati<Mi maintaincxl him in it ; and without doubt his 
« eloquence, which even in TuUy's iudgment was very great, 
rendered him very accq)table to the Athenians, who were 
but too apt to be affected with the charms of oratory, as it 
made them forget the care of their liberty. An exact sub- 

o P'uistratus dicendo ttuitum valoUie dicimr, ut ei Athenenes icgiUB iin^ 
periqm oratione eapti permitterent. Val. M«x. L viii. 6. 9« ._.^ . |. / 

Qott dociior iiadeiu temporibiu, aut eaiiu eloquent:! titens UQtroObor 10 
tniitur, ttutm Pioftrtti .' «ic, d( Ont. b fit a- 2)7, 
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Momkn to the laws djjrt n gnw hf d PMiit n ifa g from vm M other 
iHUfpcn ; and the mllfiiiww of his govemmeQt was SMch, as 
night make many a lawful spverdga blush^ ^For w'luch 
tnaan^ the character of Piiistratus was thoi^ worthy of 
bdng set in oppootioo to that of other tyrants. Cicero, 
doubtinr what use Cxsar would make of his victory at 
Pharsafia, wrote to hisdear frieod Att^uB«, *' Wedo not 
" yet know, whether tbedes^y cf Rome will have us groan 
** under a Phalaris, or live under a Pisistratos.*' 

This tyrant indeed,lf we are tocall him so, alwayashowed 
himself very po^mlar and. moderate; * and had such a com- 
mand of his temper, as to bear reproaches and insults with 
patience, when he had jt in his power to revenge them with 
a word. « His cardens and orcnards were open to all the 
eitizens ; in whadi he was afterwards imitated by Cinuxu 
^ It is said he was the first who opeoed a public library m 
Athens, which after his tioie was mvch augmenlted, and at 
last carried into Perna by Xerxes, when he took the dty. 
But Sdeuctts Nioanor, a long time afterwards, caused it to 
be brought back to Athens. « Cicero thinks also, it was 
Pisistraltts who first made the Athenians acquainted wkh 
the poems of Homer; who arranged the books in the order 
we now find them, whereas before they were confiised, and 
not digested ; and who first caused them to be ]^ublicly read 
at their feats, 4:alled Panathenaea. / Plato ascribes this ho- , 
nour to his son Hipparchus. 

' Pisistratus died mtraix|nillity,aiidtqm8mitted to his sons | 
the sovereign power, wluch he had usurped 30 years before: 
17 of which he had reigned in peace. I 

* His aons were H^piasand Hq>parclms. Thucydides 
adds a third, whom he calls Thessalus. They seem to have | 
inherited finm their fiither an affection for learning ^d learn- 
ed men. Plato, who attributes to Hipparchus » what we 
have said concerning .the poems of Homer, adds that he in- 
vited to Athens the famous poet Anacreon, who was of Teos,. 
a city of Ionia ; and that he sent a vessel of 50 oars on jmr- 
pose for him. He likewise entertained at his house Simoni- 
des, another fimious poet, of the isle of Ceos^ one of the Cy- 
clades, in the £|pean sea, to whom he gave a large peEision, 
and made very nch presents. The design of these princes 
in inviting men of letters to Athens, was, says Plato, to soften 
and cultivate the minds of the citizens, and to infiise into them 
a relish and love for virtue, by giving them a tasto for leam- 



a Inoertnm e«t PtMlariinne, wn Pjiirtnmim, 4t inrifttmk AA Atlkb I. iSt 

€ Athcn. I. zil ih S3L 
e LiUiii.deOcBcn. I 
t Arirt. 1. ▼. (!• Hep. t 
I J^HiB 9.SSt,a<9^ 
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'm% and tht sdences. Their care extended even to the in- 
struetiog of the peasants and country people, by erecting not 
only in the streets of the city, but in all the roads and mgh- 
ways, statoes of stone, called Mercuries, with grave sen^ 
tences and moral maxims carved upon them ; in which man* 
ner those silent monitors gave instructive lessons to all passen- 
gers. Plato seems to suppose, that Hipparchus had the au- 
thwity, or that the two brothers reigned together. But Thu- 
cydideso shows, that Hippias, as the eldest of the sons, suc- 
ceeded his fether in the government. 

However it were, their reign in the whde, after the death 
of Pisistratus, was only of 18 years duration. It ended ia 
the following manner. 

** Harmodius and Aristogiton, both citizens of Athens, had 
contracted a very strict friendship. Hipparchus, angry widi 
the former for a personal affront he pretended to have re- 
cdved from him, endeavoured to revenge himsetf upon hift 
sister, by putting a public affront upon her, obliging her 
shamefuby to retire irom a solemn procession, in which she 
was to carry one of the sacred baskets, alle^g, that she 
was not in a fit condition to assist at such a ceremony. Her 
brother, and still more his friend, being stung to the quick by 
so gross and outrageous an affront, took, from that moment* 
a resolution to attack the tyrants ; and to do it the more ef- 
fectually, they wailed for thexrpportunity of a festival, which 
they judged would be very lavourable for their purpose* 
This was the feast of the Panathense, m which the ceremony 
required that all the tradesmen and artificers should be un- 
der arms. For the greater security, they admitted only a 
very small number of the citizens into their secret ; conceiv- 
ing, that, upon the first moticm, all the rest would jdn them. 
Tfc day being come, th^ went betimes into the market- 
place armed with daggers. Hijipias came out of the palace, 
and went to the Ceramicus, which was a place without the 
city, where the company of guards then were, to give the 
necessary orders for the cerem<Hiy . The two friends follow- 
ed him tftither, and coming near him, th^ saw one of the 
conspirators talking very &miliarly with him, which made 
■tiiem apprehend they were betrayed. They could have 
executed their design that moment upon Hippias, but were 
willing to begin their vengeance upon the author of the af- 
fttmt they hail received. They therefore returned into the 
city, where meeting with Hipparchus, they killed him ; but 
being immediatdy apprehended, themsdves were slain, and 
Hippias found means to ctispel the storm. 

Alter this affair, he no longer observed any measures, ar ^ 
reigned like a true tyrant, putting to death a vast nuF 

a Lib. Ti pt 44flk ' h ThBCjd. !• TI* p. 446-40f 

VOL. w. • b 
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olcitiieftt. To guard himself for the fotoreasamst a fike 
oiterprtie, and to secure a safe retreat for himset^ in ca9& 
of any accident, he csideavoured to strengthen himself by a 
foie^ support, and to that end gave his daughter in mar-^ 
riage to the son of the tyrant of Lampsacus* 

« In the mean time, the Alcmaconids, who finom the be- 
flsnning of the revolution, had been banished from Athens by 
risistratus, and who saw their hopes frustrated bv the bad 
success of the last conspiracy, did not however lose cou-* 
r^;e, but turned thdr views another way. As they were 
very rich and powerful, they got themselves appomted by 
the Ainphictyons, that is, the heads of the grand or gener^ 
council of Greece, superintendants for rebuilding the tem- 
pke of DdphoB, fear the sum of 300 talents, or 300,000 crowns*. 
As they were naturally generous, and, besides, had their 
treasons for being so on this occasion, they added to this sum 
a great deal ck their own money, and made the whcde fitnt 
of the temple aiU of Parian marble, at their particular ex- 
pense ; whereas, by the contract made with the Amphic- 
tyoDA, it was only to have been made of common stone. 

The liberality of the Alcmxonids was not altogether a 
free bounty ; neither was their ma|;nificence towards the god 
of Delphos, a pure effect of religion. Policy was the chief 
motive. They hoped by this means to acquuie great credit 
and influence ip the temple, which happened according to 
^r eiipectation. The money which they had plentifoUy 
poured mto the hands of the priestess, rendered them abso- 
lute masters of the oracle, and of the pretended god who 
presided over it, and who, for the future, becoming their 
echo, feithfully repeated the words thejr dictated to him, and 

Satefolly lent them the assistance of his voice and authority. 
I dten, therefore, as any Spartan came to consult the 
priestess, whether upon his own aff£urs, or up<m those of the- 
state, no promise was ever made him of the god's assistance^ 
but upon condition that the Lacedaemonians should dcdiver 
Athens from the yoke of tyranny. This order was so often 
repeated to them bv the oracle, that they resolved at last to 
make war against the Pisistratids, though they were under 
the stKMigest engagements of friendship and hospitality with 
them ; herein preferring the will ^ of God, says Herodotus, 
to all human considerations. 

The first attempt of this kind miscarried ; and the troops 
thev sent against the tyrant were repulsed with loss. Not- 
withstanding, a little time after, they made a second, which 
seemed to prcnnise no better success than the first ; becavEse 

a Herod. I. ▼ c 63—00. 
*•»«•» 40,000/, tieriing* 
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«i08t of the Lacedemonians, seeing the sie^ they had laid 
before Athens likely to continue a great while, retired, and 
left only a small number of troops to carry it on. But the 
tyrant's children, who had been clandestinely conveyed oat 
en the dfy, in order to be put in a safe place, odng taken by 
the enemy, the father, to redeem them, was obligra tp come 
to an accommodation with the Athemans, by which it was 
stipulated, that he should depart out of Attica» in five days 
time. « Accordingly he actually retired witlun the time u- 
mited, and settled at Sieaeum, a town in Phrygia, seated at 
the mouth of the river Scamander. 

* Pljny observes, that the tyrants were driven out of Athens, 
the sune year the kin^ were expelled Rome. Extraor^ 
nary honours were paid to the memory of Harmodius and 
AristogHcn. Their names were infinitely respected at 
Athens in all sacceeding ages, and almost held in equal rever- 
ence with those of the gods. Statues were forthwith erect* 
ed to them in the market-place, which was an honour that 
had never been conferred on any man before. The very 
sight of these statues, exposed to the view of all the citizens, 
kq>t up their hatred and detestation of tyranny, and daily 
renewed their sentiments of gratitude to those generous de- 
fenders of their liberty, who had not scrupled to purchase it 
with then- lives, and to seal it with their blood. ^ Alexan- 
der the Great, who knew how dear the memoiy of these 
men was to the Athenians, and how &r they carried their 
zeal b thfe respect, thought he did them a sensiUe plea- 
sure in sending Dack to them the statues of those two great 
men, which he foimd in Persia after the defeat of Darius» 
and which Xerxes before had carried thither from Athens. 
d TUs city, at the time of her deliverance from tyranny, 
did not confine her gratitude sdely to the authors of her 
liberty ; but extended it even to a woman who had agnaliz- 
ed her courage on that occasion. This woman was a cour-' 
tezan, nameaLeaena, who, by the charms of her beauty^ 
and skill inplayine on the harp, had particulaiiy captivat* 
ed Harmodnis and Aristonton. After their death, tae ty- 
rant, who knew they had concealed nothing from this wo- 
man, caused her to be put to the torture, in order to make 
lier declare the names d the other conspirators. But she bore 
all the crud^ of thdr torments with an mvincible constancy^ 
and expired in the midst of them ; gloriously showing the 
world, tnat her sex is more courageous and more capable 
ef keying a secret than some men ima^e. The Athenians 
Tould not snfier the memory of so heroic an action to be lost : 

4A.ll.349«.AiitJ.C.J0«. 6 PKn. I «ndT. e. 4. 
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and, toowfot thckatw of it from beingsullied by^^ 
SkratiSTof her character as a courU'zan, they endeavour- 
3to conceal that circumstance, by represoitrngher m the 
statue which they erected to her honour under tbe figure (* 

"Wt^t^^^ 

does great honour to the Atheraans. and which sh:»ws 
to whTtapitchtiiey carried thdrgratjude to Uicird^^ 
and th«r respect for hk memory. They had learned, that 
the erand-davSitcr of Aristo&ton lived at Lemnos, m veiy 
me^ and poor circumstances, nobody boi^ wilhng to mat- 
rr her uwm account of her extreme mdigence and poverty. 
ThcpecJpteof Athens sent fiw her, and mM-rymg herto 
ooe rfSe most ridi and considerable men of their city, gave 
her an esUte in land in the town of Potamos for her por- 

^thens seemed, in recovering her liberty, to have ^so re- 
covered her pristine courage. During the reigns <rf her ty-. 
rairits, she had acted with indolence and inactivity, as know- 
ioK what she did was not for herself, but for them : but after 
hec deliverance from their yoke, the vigour and activrty she 
exerted was of a quite different kind, because thei her la- 
bours were her own. .. , . u:. * 
Athens, however, did not immediately enjoy a pert^t 
traiquillity. Two of her citizens, Clisthenes, one of the 
Alcm»owdac, and Isagoras, who were men of the greatest 
credit and power in the dty, by contending with each oUier 
fM- superiority, created two considerable factions. 1 he tor- 
mer, who had gained the people on Ws side» made an itera- 
tion in the form of thdr establishment, and^ kistesd of four 
tribes, whereof they consisted before, divided that body into 
ten tribes, to which he gave the names of the ten sons of Ion, 
whom the Greek histonans make the father and- first founder 
of the nation. Isagorassedngluroself inferior in cre(^t to his 
rival, had recourse to the Lacedsmoniains. Citeoroenes, one 
of the two kings of &)arta, oWiged Clisthenes to depart from 
Athens with 700-&Hailfetiof his adhercntisi. But they soon re- 
turned with their leader, and were restored to aU their estates 

and fortunes. 

The Lacedamomans, stung with spite and jealousy against 
Athens, because she tookupon her to act independent ot thdr 
authority, and repenting also, that they had delivered her 
from her tyrants upon the credit of an oracle, of which they 
since discovered the imposture, began to think of reinstating 
Hippias, one of the sons of Pisistratus ; and. to that end sent 
for him from Sigaeum, whither he had retired. They then 
communicated thdt des^ in the assembly of the deputies of 
A Page 335. ^ 

/ 
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tiidr aUies, whose aasistance and coDCurrence Uiey imnosed 
to use* in (nrder to render their enterprise more succcsuuL 

The deputy of Corinth spoke first on this occasion, ami 
expressed great astonishment that the Lacedxmonian& who 
were themselves avowed enemies of Qrranny, and professed 
the greatest abhorrence for all arbitral government, should 
desire to estaUish it elsewhere^ descnbing, at the saoie 




very iaceiy leii oy wonu expenence. x ne resc oi uie uepu- 
ties applauded his discourse, and were of his opinion. Tims 
tiie enterprise came to nothing, and had no other efiect, than 
to discover the base jealou^ of the Lacedsmonians, and to 
cover them with shame ana confusion. 

Hq>pia8, defeated of his hopes, retired into Aaa to Aita- 
phemes, governor of Sardis tor the lung of Persia, whom he 
endeavoured by eveiy method to engage in a war against 
Athens ; representing to him, that the taking of so rich and 
powerfiil a city would render him master of aU Greece. Ar- 
taphemes hereupon required of the Athenians, that they 
would reinstate Hippias in the government; to which they 
made no other answer tlian by a downright and absolute re- 
fusaL This was the original ground uidoccaaon of the wan 
between the Per»ans and the Greeks, which will be the sub^ 
ject <^ the following volumes. 



ARTICLE IX. 

ILLUSTEIOUS MEK, WHO DISTINGUISHED THEMSELVES 
IN THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

I be^ with the poets, because the most ancient 

Homer, the most cdebrated and iUustrious of all the poets, 
is he of whom we have the least knowledge, either with re- 
spect to the country where he w as bom, or the time in which 
he lived. Among the seven cities of Greece, that contended 
for the honour of having given him birth, Smyrna seems to 
have the best title. 

a Herodotus tells us, that Homer wrote 400 years before 
his time, that is, 340 years after the taking of Troy : fiw: 
Herodotus flourished 740 years after that e^qpedition. 

Some authors have pretended, that he was called Homer, 
because he was bom blind. Valleius Patercuhis rejects this 
story with contempt * " If any man," says he, •* believes 

« A M.3lflt.Aiit. J.C.844. LibiLcfS ^ 
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** that Homer was borA blind, he imist be so himseli; and 
■* even have lost all his senses/*^ Indsed, according to the 
dbservatkm of Cicero, « Homer's works are nrther pictures 
than poems ; so perfectly does he pehit to the l^e, and set 
the images of every thing he undertakes to desGr9)e, before 
the es^ea of the reader ; and he seems to have been intent 
upon introducing all the most delightful and agreea|)le ob- 
jects that nature affcrds, into his writings, and to make them 
in a manner pass in review before his readers. 

* What is moat astonishing in liiis poet is, that having ap- 
plied himself the first, at least of those that are known, to 
that kind of poetry which is the most sublime and diSkult 
of aU, he should however soar so high, and with such ra- 
pi(Uty, at the first flight as it were, as to carry it at once to 
the utmost perfection ; which seldom or never happens in 
odier arts, but by slow degrees, and after a long series of 
years. 

The kind of poetry we are peaking of, is the epic poem, 
so called from the Greek word t^tc j because it is an action 
related by the poet. The subject of this poem must be 
great, instructive, serious, containing only one principal event, 
to which all the rest must refer, and be subordinate; and: 
this principal action must have passed in a certain space of 
tune, which must not exceed a year at most. 

Homer has composed two poems of this Idnd, the IHad 
and the Odyssejr : the subject of the first is the anger of 
Achilles, so pernicious to the Greeks, when they besi^ed 
Ilion, or Troy ; and that of the second is, the voyages and 
adventures of Ulvsses,. after the taking of that city. 

It is remarkable^ that no nation in the world, however 
learned and ingenious, has ever proauced any poems com- 
parable to his ; and that whoever have attempted any works 
of that kind, have all taken their plan and ideas from Ho- 
mer, borrowed all their rules from him, made him their 
model, and have only succeeded in proportion tu thdr suc- 
cess in copying him. The truth is. Homer was an original 
genius, and fit for others to be formed upon : JFom in^femo- 
rum Hometui c, ^ 

All the greatest men, and the most exalted geniuses, that 
hayeappeared for these 2000 and 500 or 600 years, in Greece 
Italy, and elsewhere ; those whose wntmgs. we are forced 
still to admire ; who are still our masters, and who teach us 

a Tuse. qusest. 1. t. &. lU. 

ilSSSS^all^^'S^rS^:!^^^'''^'^ insrenium, «i„e excnplo maximum : qui. 
ntaffiMtiMbiM) op«ns et ! ul^ore carrDinmn, su!u< sppeKari Poeta meruit In mJ^ 

Ilium, qm imiUn cum posnt, iiiventUB e«t : neque qu. quaui a .u cuiu^ «n^ 
c PliU. L XTii. c 5. 
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to think, to reason, to speak, aAd t6 write ; all tliese, says' 
Madame Dacier, « acknowledge Honier to be the greatest' 
of poets, and look upon his jpoems as the model on which alt 
succeeding poets should form their taste sstiA judpiient. 
After all this, can there be any man, so conceited of his own 
talents, be they never so great, as reasonably to presume, 
that his decisions should prevail against such an universaF 
concurrence of judgment in persons of the most distinguidi- 
ed abilities and characters? 

So many testimonies, so ancient, so uniform, and so univer- 
sal entirely justify Alexander the Great's £ivourable judg- 
ment of the works of Homer, which he looked upon as the 
most excellent and valuable production of the human mind : 
b pretiosiasimum humani animi o/nut, 

c Quintilian, after having made a magnificent encomium 
upon Homer, gives us a just idea of his character and nian- 
ner of writing in these few words : Ilunc ?iemo in magnU 
mblimitate, in fiarvis profvrietate tufieravent. Idem laiua 
ac fareMUsJucunduH etgraviSy turn cofiia turn in-eviUUe mira- 
Inlia, In great things, what a subhmity of expression ; and 
in little, what a justness and propriety ! Diffusive and con- 
cise, pleasant and grave, equally admu*al^le both for his co-' 
piousness and his brevity. 

Hesiod. The most common opinion is, that he was con- . 
temporary with Homer. It is said, he was born at Cuma, 
a town in i^ohs, but that he was brought up at Ascra, a - 
little town in Bcsotia, which has since passed for his native 
country. ^ Thus Virgpl calls him the old man of Ascra. 
We know little or nothmg of this poet, but by the few re- . 
maining poems which he has left, all in hexameter verse ; 
which are, ist, " The Works and Day&;" 2ndly, " The 
Theogony," or the genealogy of the gods ; 3dly, " The 
Shield of Hercules :" of which last, some doubt whether it 
was written by Hesiod. A 

1. In ^:he first of these poems, entitled, " The Works 
and Days," Hesiod treats of agriculture, which requires, 
besides a great deal of labour, a due observation of time?, . 
seasons, and days. This poem is full of excellent sentences 
and maxims for the conduct of life. He beg^s it with a short 
but lively description, of two sorts of disputes ; the one fa- 
tal to maiikmd, the source of quarrels, discords, and wars ; 
and the other infinitely useful and beneficial to men, as it 
sharpens their wits, excites a noble and generous emulation 
among them, and prepares thew^ for the invention and im- 
provement of arts and sciences. He then makes an admira-^ 
Die description of the four different ages <rfthe world ; the 
golden, the alver, the braaen, and the iron age. The persons 

a In Homer'i life, whick is prefixed to her ttanilatioxl of the I1«.^ 

f» Plin. k vii. c S9. c Hoiat. 1* x. c. i. d £c1ok. n. TOb 
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Vfho Ihred in tiie golden age» are those whom Jupiter after 
thefa* death tiuned into so many genii « or simits, and then 
i^pointed them as guardians over mankinn^ pving them a 
commisskn to go up and down the earth, iiwiable to the 
aght of men, and to oberve all their good and evil actions. 

This poem was Vila's model in composing his Georipc^ 
9s he lumscif acknowledges fai this verse : 

AtenBQmque eano Romtna per oppida earmen K 
And dng the J$eraan verte to Baman ntoifu • 

The choice made by these two illustrious poets of this sub- 
ject for the exercise of their muse, shows in what honour 
the ancients held agriculture, and the feeding of cattle, the 
two innocent sources of the wealth and plenty of a country. 
It is much to be deplored, that, in after-ages, men dq>arted 
from a taste so agreeable to nature, and so well adapted to 
the preservation of innocence and eood manners. Avarice 
and luxury have entirely bani^ed it the world. ^ .Aftnamm 
aHi9uhkrt rUtu^ drcaque aM mentea hominum detmerOur^ et 
epvaritia tantum arte* cobintur. 

2. " The Theogony** of Hesiod, and the poems of Homer, 
may be looked upon as the surest and most authentic ar- 
chives and monuments of the theology of the ancients, and 
fif the opinion they had of thdr gods : for we are not to sup- 
pose, that these poets were the inventors of the fiibles wMch 
tve i^ad in their writmgs. They only collected, and trans- 
mitted to posterity, the traces of the religion which th^ 
found established, and which prevailed in their time and 
country. 

3. ** The Shield of Hercules** is a separate fragment of a 
poem, wherein it is pretended that Hesiod celebrated the 
most illustrious heroines of antiquity : and it bears that title, 
because it contains, among other mings, a long description 
t£ the diidd of Hercules, concerning whom the same poem 
rektes a particular adventure. 

The poetry of Hesiod, in those places that are susceptible 
of ornament, is very elqsant and delightful, but not so sub- 
lime and lofty as that of Homer. Quintilian reckons him the 
chief in the middle manner of writing. << Dattar eipabna in 
iUo medio dkendi gtnere. 

^ Archilochus. The poet Archilochus, bom in Paras, 
inventor of the Iambic verse, lived in the time of Candaules, 
king of Lydia. He has this advantage in common with Ho- 
mer, according to Vaileius Paterculus, that lie carried at once 
^that kind of poetry, which he invented, to a very great per- 

lovcf b G«Mr. 1. ii. ver. 17«. 
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fectirai. The feet wUch gave tlidr AftiAe to tEose t«rses, ttid 
which at first were the only sort tited, are compoBed of cm* 
short, and one long sjrllal^e. The lamlnc verse, such as it 
was mvented by Archilodms, seems very proper for a velie* 
ment and energetic style : accorcfingly we see» that Horace; 
speaidng of this poet, says, that it was his anger, or rather 
his rage, that armed him with hlsIambiC8» for the exercising 
and exerting of his vengeance. 

Arohikwbam pro|^io rabiet smflvit Iambo«. 

And Qvdntilian * says, he had an uncommon force of ex- 
presaon ; was full of bold thoughts, and of those strokes that 
are concise, but keen and piercmg ; in a word, his style was 
strong and nervous. The longest *^ of his poems were said 
to be the best. The world have passed the same judgment 
upon the orations of Demosthenes and Cicero ; the latter of 
whom says the same of his friend Atticus's letters. 

*' The verses of Archilochus were extremely bitmg and li- 
centious ; witness those he writ against Lycaitibes, his fetheT- 
in-law, which drove him to despair. For this double * rea- 
son his poetry (how excellent soever it was reckoned in other 
respects) was banished out of Sparta, as being more likely 
to corrupt the hearts and morals of young people, than to ht 
useful in cultivating thdr understanding. We have only 
some very short fragments remaining ol this poet. Such a 
niceness in a heathen people, with regard to the ouality c^ 
the books which they thought young people shoula be per- 
mitted to read, is highly worth our notice, and will rise up in 
condemnation against many Chrisdaiis. 

HippoNAx. This poet was of Ephesus, and signalized 
bis wit some years after Archilochus, in the same kind of 
poetry^ and with the same force and vehemence. He was 
/ugly, little, lean, and slender. Two celebrdted sculptors 
and brothers, Bupalus and Athenis (some caU the latter An* 
thermus), diverted themselves at his expense, and repre- 
sented him in a ridiculous form. It is dangerous to attack 

a Art. Poet, r 79. 

b SaraniB in hoc vis eloeationis. cam valitfaer tout bifevev ▼ito inie i^ n c wevXee^ 
ti»,ptiirinnim amgroini* atque oervoruin. Qain- L X. «. I. 

t tit Ariftoptani Aiehiloctii iamilMit, nc epittoM knigiHiina qpwqae optioui 
Tidetur. Cie. Epist. xi. L lO. all Atticum. 

d Hor Epod. Od. vi. et Epitt. xix I. i> 

t Lacediemonii iibros Arenilochi e ciTitate net €tp0rairiiaMeniiit« qvod €»■ 
Tom pwuin vteiecumbiin ac pudicam lectionein arbitrabaiitar. Nttlaenmt enim 
ea liberornin •uurum animo* imbai, ne plot moritniii noe^fret, quain irtjf^Kiuit 
prodeiaet. Itaqae niaxinaum poetaoi, aat oeite Mmmo prasiaittm, qaia ilomam 
tibi invisam obaeoente dnlediais iiweimveriit, carminttin exUio malctaiUDt. Vel. 
Pat I. Ti e. 3. 

/Hippoaaeti notabilis valtni Redita#emt: qoamoliici* i«na«iaeni cgiu later* 
roi joeorom ii propmnere rMentliifn cirenlM. Quod Hipponax indigmtof aaa> 
Titudiiiem ciraiiBum ditrinxit m tantum, ut cndataf attqaimta ad Jaqu^om eat 
impQUne ; quod falsnm e>t« Ftfn» 1. xxxvi e. 5. 
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mdricpoeta. IfippouucTCtoitedtfaeSrpleasaiitiy wkhsach 
ketn strokfii of aaitire, that they han^sd themsdves out of 
jnortificatkn : others say they onhr quitted the dty of E^he- 
ims, where Hiiypaiax lived. lus malignant pen did not 
i^Mie even those to whom he owed his life. HowmonstrooB 
was this ! Horace •joins Hippooax with Archilochiis, and 
r e p res en ts them as two poets equally dangerous. In the 
Anthdogia * there are three or four epigrams, whidi describe 
Hipponax as terrible even after his death. They admonish 
travellers to avoid his tomb, as a place from whence a dread- 
ful hail perpetually pours, ^wy <r«y x*^«{m t«^v, air ^fulir, 
Fugt granamantem tumutum^ horrendum. 

n is thought he mvented the Scazon verse, in which the 
Spondee is used instead of the Iambus in the axth foot of 
tbe verse that bears that name. 

Stkszchoeus. He was of Himera, a town in Sidly, and 
cxcdled in Lyric poetry, as did those other poets of whott 
we are j^tnng to spealc Lyric poetry vt that, the verses of 
which, digested into odes and stanzas, were sung to the lyre, 
ixr to other such like instruments. Stesichorus flourished be- 
twixt the 37th and 4rth Olympiad. ^ Pausanias, after many 
other &bles, rdates, that Stesichorus having been punished 
With the loss of si^ht for his satirical verses i^;ainst Helena, 
did not recover it, till he had retracted lus invectives by 
writing another ode contrary to the first ; which latter kind 
cf ode is nnce called Palinodia. Quintilian << says, that he 
sung of wars and illustrious heroes, and that he supported 
upon the lyre all the dignity and majesty of epic poetry. 

Alcm AK. He was (tf Lacedxmon ; or, as some will have 
it, of Sardis in Lvdia, and lived much about the same time 
as Stesichorus. Some make him the first author of amorous 
verses. 

Alcj£US. He was bom at Mitylene in Lesbos : it is frona 
him that the Alcaic verse derivjod its name. He was a pro- 
fessed eoiany to the tyrants of Lesbos, and particularly to 
Pittacus, against whom he perpetually inveighed m lus verses. 
It is said of him^ that being once in a batue, he was sdzed 
with such fiearaod terror, that he threw down his arms, and 
ran away. / Horace has thought fit to give us the same ac- 
count of himself. Poets do not value themselves so much 



Qmlu L}«amte mremi Infido finer, 
AutaeerhoftliBupalob B|Kid.Ti. 

b Anthol. 1 iii. e PaoMD. Id Lmqb. p. SOO. . 

tt Stoidioram, qaun rit ingenio ttfidat, naterie qiioque ottendant, maziiiia 
tieBa et dMiMimw, wmenfein dmei, et epici earninn ooem iyn toitinaiteiB. ■ 
JLUkJucl. eHend.LT.c95. 
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upon prowess as upon wit. ' Qcnndfiiin says, that the style 
or Akacns was close, magnificent, and chaste ; and, to com^ 

flete his character, adds, that he very much resembled 
[omer. ^ 

SiMONiSES. This poet was of the island of Ceos ip the 
iEgean sea. He continued to flourish at the time of Xerxes's 
expedition. He* excelled prindpally in funotd dmr. 
The invention of local memorv is ascribed to him, of whicb 
I have spoken dsewhere ^ At 24 years of age be disput- 
ed for and carried the prize of poetry. 

' The answer he gave a prince who asked what God was, 
Is^much celebrated. That prince was Hiero, king of Sy« 
racuse. The poet desired a day to connder the question 
proposed to him. On the morrow he asked two days ; and 
whenever he was Called upon fat his answer, he still doubled 
the tifhe. The kkig, surprised at this behaviour, demanded 
his reafltn for it It is, replied Simomdes, because the mor^ 
Icoorider the question, the more obscure it seems: Q&na 

The answer was wise, if it nroceeded from the 1^£^ id^ 
which he conceived of the Divine Majesty, which « no un- 
derstanding can comprehend, nor any tongue express. 

/After having travelled to many cities ofAsia, and amassed 
conaderable wealth, by celebrating in his verses the praisea 
«f those who were capable of rewarding him well, he em- 
barked for the island of Ceos, his native country. The sh^ 
was cast away. Every one endeavoured to save what they 
Gould. Simonides took no cai e of any thing ; and when he 
was asked the reason for it, he replied, ^ I carry all I have 
about me:"— ild&cum, mqwt^ mea nm$ cuncta. Several of 
tiie company were drowned by the weight of the thinga 
they attempted to save, and those who got to •shore were 
robbed by thieves. All that escaped went to Clazomene„ 
which was not for from the place where the vessel was lost. 
One of the citizens who loved learning;, and had read the 
poems of Samorades with great admhtition, was exceedm^* 
ty pleased, and thought it an honour to receive him into hisi 



a IB eloqncHto bKTifl et iMpiifiaitf et daieait, ptefumqw BsBiera 1^^ 
d Sed ne letietii. Matt pfocu, jocit 
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MetlMid ot TeMhing and StiriyliiB the Bdles LetcicSi 

d Cie de Nat- Daor. T i* n. 15. 

c Certe hoe ert O^ut, quod ec cam dMtvr. hob potett did; ram stcSnaHnr, 
«on poteit aestinnri . eun compamtur, non poostt coopaimii ; turn dafiaitor, 
ipiadeflBHioiieereteit. S. Aag. wnn. de temp^ eU. _ 

Nobis ad iiitellMtom pectus aogaftom est £t Meo dc earn (Deam) dim 
iBitiinaran^ dum liMutimaliileia dicimut. ^loqaar q ueawwia o d om Motl^ 

Ufegmtodinein Dei ^tii IB i;ufatii«va|iaSmiC : ^ui BpHTttto r* 

Mimnt. FeUz. 
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booae. HeaoppliedluraabiiQdant^witbaecessan^ 
the rest were oUiged to bee tbrai^ the dtv. The poet, 
iqKVi meeting thein, did not lorget to observe how jusdy he 
liad answered them in regard to his effects : Dioci^ xnguk, 
tma w^eeum eue cunOaj vos qtiod rqfud$iia^ /icrit. 

He was reproached with having dishonoared poetry by 
his avance» in making his pen venal, and not composing apy 
v/erses till he bad ajpreed on the price of them, « In Aris- 
totle we find a proof of this which does him no nooour. A 
person who had won the phze in the chariot races, desired 
qunonidos to compose a song of triumph upon that subject. 
The poet not thinking the reward sumdent, replied, that 
he could not treat it welL This prize had been won by 
mules^ and be pretended that animal did not afford the 
proper matter tor {uraise: Greater offers were made him, 
whibhepnob^ the mule; and the poem was made. Money 
bas long had power to bestow nobuity and beauty. 

Et fewM et (brmsm regiiis pecania dobat. 

As this animal is generated between a she-ass and a horse, 
the poet, as Aristotle observes, considered them at first only 
on the base side of their pedigree. But money made him 
take them in the other Ught, and he styled them " illustrious 
foals of rapid steeds ;" Xxt^' *«iA03ro^«r dvrxr^tc ia-Twr. 

Sappho. She was of the same place, and lived at the 
same time with Alcseus. The Sapphic verse took its name 
from her. She coioposed a consiaerable number of poems, 
c^ which there are but two remaining : ^hich are sufficient 
to satisfy us that the praises given her in all ages, for the 
beauty, pathetic softness, numbers, harmony, and infinite 
graces at her poetry, are not without foundation. As a fiir- 
thei* proof of her merit, she was called the tenth Muse ; and 
the people of MiUrlene engraved her image upon their mo- 
ney. It were to be wished, that the purity at her manners 
had been equal to the beauty of her genius ; and that she 
had not dishonoured her se^ by her vices and irregularities. 

Anacreon. This poet was of Teos, a city of Ionia. He 
lived in the 72d Olympiad. ^ Anacreon spcait a great pait 
of his time at the court of Polycrates, that fortunate tyrant 
of Samos, and not only shared in all his pleasures, but was 
of his counciL <^ Plato tells us, that Hipparchus, one of the 
sons of Pudstn^tus, sent a vessel of 50 oars to Anacreon, and 
wrote him a most obliging letter, entreating him to come to 
Athens, where his eiccellent works would be esteemed and 
relished as they deserved. It is said, the only study of this 
poet was Joy and pleasure : and those remains we have of 

*iet. 1. iii. e. S. b Herod. L iii* c m. r la Hipp«i> p, aS8, S89. 
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his poetiy saflldentty confinn it We see plainly iti afl hi& 
verses, that his hand writes what his heart feels and dictates. 
It is hnpossible to express the eiegance and ddicacy ef hi* 
poems : nothing could be mote es^nable^ had tiieir object 
been more noble. 

TflESPis. He was the first mrentor of Tragedy. I de- 
fer speaking of him, till I come to ^ve some account of liie^ 
trag^ poets. 

OF THE SEVEN WISE KEV 07 6KEBCE. 

These men are too £unous in antiquity to be omitted ia 
this present history. Their lives are written by Diogenes 
Laemis. 

ThaIiEs. the Mileuan. If Cicero « is to be believed, 
Thaks was the most iUusUious d[ the seven wise men* It 
was be thai laid the first feundations of philosophy ia Greece^ 
and founded the sect called the loiucsect; because he, the 
fouodev of il« was boin^in the country of Ionia. 

6 He held water to betiie first pnnciple«faH things; and 
thai; God was that intelligent Berag, oy whom all things 
were formed from water. The first of these opinions fie 
hadi bortpwed from the Egyptians^ who, seeing the NHe to 
be tlue cauae of the fertility of all their lands, might easilir 
imagine from thence, that water was the principle of all 
things. 

£te was the first; of the Greeks that studied astronomy. He 
had exi^tly foretold the time of the eclipse of the sun that 
hqp^ened in the reign of Astyages^ king of Media, of which 
mention has been niade already. 

He was also the first that fixed the term and duration of 
the solar year among the Grecians. By comparing the 
bigness of the sun's body idth that of the moco, he thought 
he h«d discovered, that the body of the moon was in so- 
licfity but the 720th part of the sun's body, and, consequently,, 
that the solid body of the sun was above 700 times bigger 
than the solid body of the moon. This computation is very 
&r forni being true ; as the sun's solidity exceeds not only 
700 times, but many mUlionsof times, the moon's magnitude 
or solidity. But we know that in all these matters, and par- 
iScu^rly in tiiat of which we are now speaking, the nrst 
observatiooaand discoveries were very imperfect. 

e When Thales travelled into Egypt, he discovered an 
easy and certain method for taking the exact height of the 
pyramids, hv observing the time when the shadow of our 
t)ody is equal m length to thehdght of the body itself. 

l.ib.iT.A«iiiuqBan.ii.ll9« «IUki.^2llUUDair.ii.M. 
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« To show that phpotophen were not so destitute^ aft 
flome FMeople imagine, of that sort of talents and capadty, 
which 18 proper for husiness : and that they would be as 
aucoesBfol as others in growing; rkh, if they thought fit to 
u>ply themselves to that pursuit, he bought the fruit of all 
toe olive trees in the temtoiy of Miletus before they were 
in blossom. Fhe profound knowledge he had of nature had 
probably enabled mm to foresee that the year would be ex- 
tremely fertile. It proved so in feet; andhe made a cond- 
derable profit by his baigain. 

He used to thank the gods for three thbgs ; that he was 
bom a reascnable creature, and not a beeist; a man, and 
not a woman; a Gredc, and not a Barbarian* Upon lus 
mother's pres«ng him to marry when he was young, he 
tdd her, it was then too soon ; and after several years were 
dapsed, he tdd her, it was then too late. 

As he was one day walking, and very attentivdycontem* 
plating the stars, he chanced to fall into a ditch. Ha ! says 
a good old woman Uiat was by, how will vou perceive what 
passes in the heavens, and wnat is so innnitely above your 
nead, if you cannot see what is just at your feet, and before 
your nose ^ 

*He was bom the first year of the 35th, and died the 
first year of the 58th Olympiad: consequently he lived to 
be above 90 ^ears of arc. 

Solon. Ehs life has oeen already related at length. • 

Chilo. He was a Lacoixmonian: very little is related 
ttf him. ^sop asking him one day, how Jupiter employed 
himself; *< In humbling those," says he, '* that exalt them- 
*' selves, and exalting those tifiat al^ase themsdves." 

He died of joy at Pisa, upon sedng his son wm the prize 
at boxing, in the Olympic games. He said, when he was 
djring, that he was notjconscious to himself of having com- 
xnittod any fouh during the whole course of his life (an opi» 
nion well becoming me pride and blindness of a heathen 
philosopher), unless it was once, when he made use of a little 
dissimmtion and evasion, in giving judgment in &vour of a 
friend: in wluch action he did not know, whether he had 
done well or ilL He died about the 52d Olympiad. 

PiTTACus. He was of Mitylene, a city of Lesbos. Join- 
inp with the brothers of Alcseus, the fomous Lyric poet, and 
with Alcacus himself, who was at the head of the exiled party, 
he drove the tyrant, who had usurped the government, out 
of that island-^The inhabitants ot Mitylene, beiag at war 
with the Atheniiins, gave Pittacus the command of the ar- 
my. To spare the blood of his fellow-citizens, he ofiered 
to fight Phrynon, the enemy's general in single combat* 
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The chaQenge was accepted. Pxttacus was victorious, and 
killed his adversaiy. The Mityknians, out of gratitude^ 
"With unanimoas consent conferred the sovereignty of the 
city upon him ; which he accepted, and behaved hamsdf 
with so much moderation and wisdom, that he was always 
respected and beloved by his subjects. 

In the meantime, Alcsus, who was a declared enemy toall 
tyrants, did not spare Pittacus in his verses, notwithstand- 
ing the mildness of his government and temper, but inveigh- 
ed severely against him. The poet fell aft«*wards into Fit- 
tacus's hands, who was so fiEir from taking revenjie, that he 
gave him his liberty, and showed by that act of clemenc)r 
and generosity, that he was only a tyrant in n»ne. 

After having governed 10 years with great eouity and 
wisdom, he vmuntarily resigned his authority, ana retired. 
« He usol to say, that the proof of a ^;ood government wa8» 
to engage the subjects, not to be afraid of their prince, but 
to be afraid for him. It was a maxim with him, that no 
man should ever give himself the liberty of speakii^ iU of a 
friend, or even of an enemy. He died in the 52d Olympiad. 

Bias. We know but very little of Bas. He obHged Aly- 
attus, king of Lydia, by a stratagem, to raise the siege of 
Priene, wnere he was bom. The dty was hard pressed 
with famine ; u^xm which he caused two mules to be fet- 
tened, and contrived a way to have them pass into the ene- 
my's camp. The good condition they were in astonished the 
king, who thereupon sent deputies mto the city, upon pre- 
tense of offering terms of peace, but resiXLy to observe the 
state of the town and people. Bias guessing thdr errand^ 
ordered the granaries to be filled with great heaps of sand, 
and those heaps to be covered over with com. When the 
deputies retumed, and made report to the king of the great 
plenty of provisions they had seen in the city, he hesitated! 
2)o longer, but concluded a treaty, and nused the si^e. 

h One of the maxims Bias particularly taught and recom- 
mended, was to do all the good we can, and ascribe all the 
glory of it to the gods. 

Cleobulus. We know as little of this Wiseman as of the 
former. He was bom at Lindos, a town in the isle of Rhodes ; 
or, as some will have it, in Caria. He invited Solon to come 
and live with him, when Pisistratus had usurped the sove- 
Tdgnty of Athens. 

Periander. He was numbered amcng the wise men^ 
though he was a tyrant of Corinth. When he had first 
jnade himself master of that dty, he writ to ThrasybUlis^ 

« ISA T«s vvDM^ 5 opxw jropo0'iifuiffci€ V^ti\ff^9A |i^ oftvov, AAA* M^ 
lirihrS. Plot, ia Coov. lept. ap. p. ifl. 
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tyrant of Miletus, to know what measures he should take 
with his new-acquired subjects. The latter, without any^ 
other answer, kd the inesseo(j;erinto a field of wheat, where, 
in walking along, he beat down with his cane all Uie ears of 
com that were higher than the rest Peilander perfectly 
well understood the meaning of this ou^pnatical answer, 
whkh was a tacit intimatioD to him, that, m order to secure 
Ihis own Ufe, he should cut off the most eminent of the Co- 
nidiian citizens. « But if we may believe Plutarch, Perian- 
der did not relish so cruel an advice. 

He ^ writ circular letters to all the wise men, inviting them 
to pass some time with him at Corinth, as th^ had done 
the year before at Sardis with Crcesus. Princes in those 
days thought themselves much honoured, when they could 
have such guests in their houses. « Plutarch describes an 
entertainmeut which Periander gave these illustrious guests ; 
and observes, at the same time, thdt the decent simplicity 
of it, adttpted to the taste and character of the persons en- 
tertained, did him much more honour, than the greatest 
roagnilicence couM have done. The subject of their discourse 
at table w^is sometimes grave and serious, and someti<ues 
fjleasant <md gay. One S. the company proposed tlus ques- 
tian : which is the moiit perfect popular government > that, 
answered Sokxi, where an injury done to any private citizen 
is such to the whde body : tliat, says Bias, where the law 
has iio superior : that, says Thsdes, where the inhabitants 
are aeitliLT too rich, nor too poor : that, says Anacharais^ 
where virtue is honoured and vice detested : says Pittacus, 
where digmties are always conferred upon the virtuous; and 
never upon the wicked : says Cl&)bulus, where the citizens 
fear blame more than puatshment : says Chilo, where the 
laws are more regarde-t, and have more authority than the 
orators. From aU these opinions Periander concluded, that 
the most perfect popular government would be that whidi 
came nearest to aristocracy, where the sovere^ authority 
is lodged in the hands of a few men of hoiKxir and ^artue. 

Whilst these wise men were assembled togther at Perian- 
der's court, a courier arrived from Amasis kii^ of Egypt, 
with a letter for Bias, with whom that king kept a close 
correspondence. The purport of this letter was, to consult 
hiiu how he should answer a proposal made him by the king 
of Ethiopia, of lus drinking up the the sea ; in whicli case 
the Ethiopian king promised to resign to him a certain num- 
ber of cities in his dominions : but if ne did not do it, then he^ 
Amasis, was to give up the same number of his cities to the 
king of Ethiopia. It was usual in those days for princes to 
propound such enigmatical and puzzling questions to one an* 

' T-i CoBf • lepc. MP* b i H <B. l a cr fcia fit. Pttim. c !■ Conr. tefC ftp^ 
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ether. Ban answered Urn directily, and advised him to ac 
cejit the offer, od the condition that the king of Ethiopia 
would stop all the rivers that flow into the sea; fbrthebaa- 
nesB was ooXy to drink up the sea, and not the rivers. We 
And an answer to the same eflect ascribed to iEsop. 

I must not here forget to take notice, that these wise men, 
of Whom I have been speakmg, were all lovers of poetry, and 
comnosed verses themsdves, some of them a considerable 
number, upon sul^ects of mortdi^ and pdicy, which are 
certainly tt^ics not unworthy ot the muses. ^ Solon, how- 
ever, is reproached for having written some licentious verses ; 
which may teach us what tudgment we ought to form at 
these pretended wise men of the Pagan world 

Instead of some of these seven wise men which I have 
mentioDed, some peoplt have substituted others ; as Ana* 
charis, for example, Myso, Epimemdes, Vharecyde*. The 
first of these is the most known in story. 

Anacharsis. Long before Solon's time, the Nomadea 
Scythians were in great reputation for their suimlidty, fru- 
gality, temperance, and justice. * Homer calls tnem a veiy 
just natioo. Anadiarsis was one of these Scythians, and of 
the rojral fonulj. A certam Athenian, once in company 
with Anacharsis, reproached him with his country. My 
country, yoa think, replied Anacharsis, is no great honour to 
me ; and you. Bar, are no great honour to your country. Hia 
good sense, profound knowledge, and great experknce, made 
him pass m one of the seven wise men. He writ a treatise 
in verse upon the art militaiy, and composed another tract 
en the laws of Scythia. 

He used to make visits to Solon. It was in a conversa- 
tion with him, that he compared laws to cobwebs, which en- 
tangle only little flies, whilst wasps and hornets br^ throu^ 
them. 

Being inured to the austere and poor^of the Scythians, 
he set Bttle value upon riches. Croesus invited him to come 
and see him, and without doubt hinted to him, that he was 
able to mend his fortune. ** I have no occasion foryour gold,'* 
said the Scythian in his answer, ** I came into Greece, only 
'* to enrich my mind, and improve my understanding ; I 
** shall be verv well satisfied, it I return into my own coun- 
*^ try, not with an addition to my wealth, but with an increase 
'* of knowledge and virtue." However, Anacharsis ac- 
cepted the invitation, and went to that prince's court. 

« We have already observed that .^Ssop was much sur- 
prised aod dissatisfied at the cold and indnferent manner in 
which Solon viewed the magnificence of the palace, and th^ 

a Ftat. to Soloo. ih 79^ 6 Iliad . 1. d. i!^. « 
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vtait treas^uei t£ CroeMis ; because it was tbe BMiiter« ahd 
not the hanse» that the^philcaopher wished to kave Teaem 
to admire. «* Certainly," safs AfMb^anb to ^sep on thafc 
oocasian, ** yoa hare fcrgotten your own &Me «{ Ite te 
** and panther. The latter.as her hi^ieat merit, ciaildfii^ 
«* show her fine skk, beautifisU)r mariud and spotted wiui 
** diflerent cdoars : the lbx*s slun, on the contrarf ^ wns veiy 
** plain, but contained within it a treaanre of auroltiea, and 
^ stratagems of infinite value. This very image^" OGRtain- 
ed the Scythian, ** shows me your own character. Yon 
** are afitected with a qikndkl outside, wh&kt you pay littfe 
* or no regard to what is truly the man, thatis, toutat which 
*' Is in him, and consequently properly his." 

This would be the prq)er place for an mtome of the fife 
and sentiments of Pytliagoras, who Nourished in the time of 
which I have been speaking : but this I defer tiH I Come to 
another volume, wherein I design to join a great mamr phi- 
losophers together, in order to give the reader the better 
opportonity of comparing their respective doctrines and 
tenets. 

IEao?. I ioin -^Bsop with the wise men of Greece : not 
4inly because he was often amongst them «, but became he 
taught true wisdom with far more art than &ey do who 
teach it by rules and definitions. * 

^sop was \3if birUi a Phrygian. As to his mind* he had 
abundance of wit ; but with regard to his body, he was hunch* 
backed, little, crooked, deformed, and withal of a very un« 
comdy countenance ; having scarce the figure of a man ; 
and, for a very considerable time, almost without the use of 
speech. As to his condition of life, he was a slave; and the 
merchant who had bought hko, found it very difficult to set 
Inm off his hands, so extremriy were people shocked at his 
unsightlv figures and deformity. 

Thenrst master he had, sent him to labour in the field ; 
whether it was that he thought him incapable of an^r better 
employment, or only to remove so disagreeable an object out 
tif his sight 

He was afterwards sold to a phikssopher, named Xanthus. 
I should never have done, should I relate aH thestnkes of 
wit, the i^rightlv repartees, and the ardi smd humorous 
circumstances or his words and bdiavkwr. One day his 
master, deagning to treat some of his fiiends, tndered ibsop 
to provide the best things he could find in the mari&eL Maap 
bought nothing but tongues, which he desired the cook to 

a JEso^« aie e Phrygis tahiibtoiv iMad imiaeiito apieai cBstinMos ctts 
ewn qu« utilim mouUu sttMinqiie ennt, nun feveie, ood imiiehoie preeepit et 
censttit tti phil >iophis nnus est. wd i'eitivos deleetabilevque apoiogm conunen- 
tua, m ti.iibriter Be protpicieBteraniraadverMs, in meatet fuiinioiqiM liwmi* 
*1un.ciim Mdiendi qindui illece^ca iniait. AaL G«U. Noct. AtL 1 U, cS?« 
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serve up with different 8mice& When dinner camet the first 
and second course^ the side dishes, and the removes, were 
taq|;ae8. Did I not order you, says Xanthus in a violent 
pasnoi^ to bay the best vkluais the marlLet aShrdedf And 
have I not obeyed your orders ? says ^sop. Is there any 
thuig better than a tongue ? Is not the tongue the bond of 
eivE aocie^, the key of sciences, and the organ of truth and 
reason ^ By means of the tongue cities are built, and ^ 
vemments established and admmistered : with that men m- 
stmct, persuade, and preside in assemblies : it is the instni- 
ment by whkh we acquit ourselves 6i the chief cf all our 
duties, the piraising ancT adoring the gods. Well, then, re* 
pliedXanthus, thinking to catch him, go to markeC again to- 
morrow, and buy me the worst thim;s you can find. 'Vhe 
same company will dme with me, and I have a mind to di- 
vernfy my entertainment. iBsop, the next day, provided 
ncthh^ but the very same dishes j telfing his master that 
the tongue was tiie worst thing in the world. It is, says he, 
the instmmenjt of all strife and contentacn, the fomenter of 
law-suits, and the source of divisions and wars ; it is the 
organ of error, of lies, calumny, and Uasphemy. 

i^^op found it very difficult to obtam his hberty. One of 
die iirst uses he mwe of it was to go to Croesus, who, on 
account of his great reputation and &me, had been long de* 
serous to see him. The strange deformity of iEsop's person 
allocked the king at first, and much abated the ^ood ommon 
he had oonceivea of him. But the beauty of his mind soon 
discovered itself throu^ the coarse veil that covered it ; 
and Croesus found, as ^s6p said on another occasion, that 
we ous^t not to consider me form of the vessel, but the 
quality of the liquor it contains. 

A lie made several vovt^es into Greece, either for plea- 
sure or upon the affairs ot Croesus. Being at Athens a short 
time after Pinstratus had usurped the sovereignty, and abo- 
lished the popular government, and observing that tiie Athe-^ 
mans bore ttus new yoke with great impati^rice, he rqieat* 
ed to them the fable of the fro^ who demanded a king from 
lupiter. 

It is doubted whether the &bles of ^sop, such as we have 
them, are aO his, at least in regard to the expression. Great 
part of them are ascribed to Planudes, who wrote his life, 
and lived in the 14th century. 

' JEaap ia reckoned the author and inventor of tlus simple 
and natural manner of conveying instruction by tales and 
Ubl^ ; in which light Pnsdrus speaks of him : 
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JEMpQt ftoetor <|imiii roateriam reperit, 
Hum ego polivi venilius ■enariii. 

Bat the « g^oiy of this inventioD s really the poet Heaod's; 
gn inveDtion which does not seem to be of anv great impor* 
taDce» or extraordUnaiy merit ; and yet has beoi much es- 
teemed and made use of by the greatest phflosophers and 
ablest poltticians. ^ Plato teUs us, that Socrates, a little h^ 
fcre he died, tamed some of .£sop's fables into verse : ^ 
and Plato himself earnestly recommends it to nurses to in- 
atruct their children in them betimes, in order to form their 
manners, and to inapire them early with the love of wisdom. 

Fables could never have been soumversally adopted by 
all nations, as we see thev have, if there was not a vast fund 
€f useful truths containea in them, and agreeably concealed 
under that plain and neglis^t disguise, in which thdr pecu- 
liar character consists. The Creator^ certainly designing the 
prospect of nature for the instruction of mankind, endowed 
vie brute part of it with various instincts, inclinations, and 
properties^ to serve as so many pictures in miniature to man 
of ue several duties incumbent up<Hi him, and to pcnnt out 
to him the good or evil qualities he ought to acquire or 
avdd. Thus has he given us, for instance, a lively image 
cf meekness and innocence in the lamb ; of fidelity and f riend- 
ahip in the dog ; and on the contrary, of violence, rapacious- 
ness and cruelty in the wolf^ the lion, and the tiger ; and so 
of the other species of animals : and all this he has designed, 
not only as instruction, but as a secret reproof to man, if he 
ihould be indifierent about those qualities in himself which 
he cannot forbear esteeming or detesting, even in the brutes 
themselves. 

This is a dumb language, which all nations understand : it 
Is a sentiment engraven in nature, which every man carries 
about him. i£sop was the first of all the pro&ne writers,, 
who laid hold ol^ and unfolded it, made happy applications of 
it, and attracted men's attention to this sort of sunpleand na- 
tural instruction, which is within the reach of all capacities, 
and equally adapted to persons, of all ages and conditions. 
He was the first that, in order to give body and substance to 
-virtues, vices, duties, and maxims of society, did by an inge- 
xuous artifice and innocent fiction, invent the method of cloth-* 
ing them with |;racefiil and &miUar images, borrowed from 
natiire, by givmg lapguage to brute b^tsts, and ascribing 

a'lllai, qnoqoe fkbuls, qon, etiamri orixinem non i^ ^Smdo aceenenun 
(mm ndetur earam prinraa auttar Hetiodut), nomine tamed JBtopi luaxime 
iMebnntur, ducere aoimiM aoient, pneeipue ruftieoram et imperitorum :« qui 
tt rimpliciui quae fleta sunt audiuot, ct ea^ foluptate, flwile lis qiiibua il«la« 
«mur eouientiunt QuiatiL 1. T. flb lil 

% PJtt. in riHMlr. (^ M^ cUb.ii.de Rep. p. ^k 
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flense and reason to i^anU aad trees^ ^nd «tt mi«i of idumi- 
niftte creatures. 

The &bles dtMaxsp are void of all ornament ; but abound 
-with good sense, and are adapted to the capacity of children, 
for whom the^ were more patticalarly compibsed. Those of 
Phaedrus arem as^ somewhat more derated and difiused, 
but at the same time have a Simpticity and elegance that very 
much resemble the Attic spirit and style, in the pl^ way of 
vnting, which was the hnest and most delicate kind of com- 
position in use among the Grecians. Mcmsieur de la Fon- 
taine, who was very sensible that the French tongue is not 
susceptible of the same elegant simplicity, has enLveued his 
&bles with a sjprightljr and original turn of thought and ex- 
pression peculiar to mmself, which no other person has yet 
oeen able to imitate. 

It is not easy to conceive, why « Seneca asserts as a &ct, 
that the Romans to his time had never tried their pens in this 
kind of composition. Were the fiEibles cf Phxdrus unknown 
to him ^ 

^ Plutarch relates the manner of ^sop's death, ile went 
to Deiphos with a great quantity of ^d and silver, to offer 
in the name of Croesus, a great sacrifice to ApoUo, and to 
g^ve each inhabitant a ^ considerable sum. A quarrel which 
arose between him and the people of Deiphos, occasioned 
him, after the sacrifice, to send back the mone^r to Croesus, 
and to inform him, that those for whom it was intended had 
rendered themselves unworthy of his bountv. The inhabit- 
ants of Deiphos caused him to be oondemea as guilty of sa- 
crU^^ and to be thrown down from the top of a rock. The 
god, offended by this action punished them i¥ith a plague and- 
iamine ; so tha^ to put an end to those evils, they caused it 
to be i^gnified m all the assembhesof Greece, that if any one 
for the honour of ^sop, would come and claim vengeance 
for his death, they would give him satisfaction. ^ At the 
third generation a man from Samos presented himself, who 
had no other relation to ^sop than being descended from 
the persons who had bought that fabulist. The Ddphians 
made this man satiiS^ction, and thereby delivered themselves 
from the pestilence and famine that distressed them. 

The Athenians, those excellent judf^es of true glory^ 
erected a noble sutue to this learned and ingenious silave ; 
to let all the people know, says « Phsdrus, that the ways of 

a Noil mit^ te luque eo produeeve at ikbellM qooqoe et ^wpepi Ions. 
intauatum SmuutU ingenUi tpu*. loliim tihi veniMttte eoonecou. Senec <te 
Coima.adPoljrbiCsr. 

b Oe lert Numinis nodicta, |i. 9Mk tST, 

e Four mioae, equal to i«0 hrrcs. or aboQt 8^ 10«. 

d Herod. I. ii. e. U4. e h\\K n. 
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lionoar were open kidifferentty to all raanldiid, and that k 
was no^ to birth, bat merit, they paid so honoaraUe a^ 



tinction. 



Mmpo ingentem •tfttium pOMwre Attid^ 
Servoinqiie eolloearant sterna in htai. 
Pate' e honoria tcirent at eaneti ▼iam, 
^«o generi triboii icd vitati gloriu^ 
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PLAN. 

This book eonteins the History of the Pei^tns and t^reoitos. la 
the reigns of Darius I. and Iterxes I. daring the spaae of #ft 
years, from the year of the world 3483 to the year 353 1. 



CHAPTER I. 



AISTORT OF DAfttUS INTERMIXED WITH THAT OP THfi 
GREEKS. 

BEFORE Darius came to be king, « he was called Ochus. 
At his accession he took the name c/i Darius, which^ 
according to Herodotus, in the Persian language^ sig^es an 
Avenger, or a man that defeats the schemes of another; 
probably because he had punished and put an end to the 
Sisolence of the Ma^an impostor* He reigned 30 years. 

Sect. I. 

Oariua'a Maiiages. The ImfiosUidn of TridtOea. 7V> 
Imoknce and Punahment of Intafiheimea, The Death 

3f Oretes. The Story of Demdcedea^ a Physician, The 
ewa pmrdtted to carry on the bu4iding of the Temple. 
The Generosity xf Syloaon rewarded. 

Before Darius was elected kin^, he had married the 
daughter of Gobryas, whose name is not known. ArtaboT'' 
zanes, his ddest son by her, afterwards disputed the empire 
-with Xerxes. 

b When Darius was seated in the throne, the better to se« 
€:ure himself therein, he married two of Cyrus's daughters^ 
Atossa and Aristona. The former Had been wife to Cam- 
byses, her own brother, and afterwards to Smerdis the 
magian, during the time he possessed the throne. Aristona 

« HeroO. 1. Ti. e M. Vd. Msx. I U. e. «., _ 
.4 A. M. 34S3. Ant. J. C. 5tU Hcrod, 1. IH. e. 99, 
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was stiQ a virgin when Darius married her; and, of all his 
jivives, was the person he most loved. He l&Lewise married 
'Parmys, daughter of the true Smerdis, who was Cambv- 
ses's brother ; as also Phedyma, daoehter to Otanes, bf 
whose management the imposture of me Magian was dis- 
covered. By these wives he had a great number of cM- 
dren of both sexes. 

We have already seen, that the seven conspirators, who 
put the Mag^ to death, hat) agreed among themselves; 
that he whose horse, on a day appointed, first neighed, at 
the rising of the sun, should be declared king ; and diat 
Darius's horse, by an artifice of his ^room, procured his 
master that honour. • The kin^, desiring to traasmit ta 
future ages his gratitude for this signal and extraordinaiy 
service, caosed an equestrian statue to be set 14) with, this 
inscription: ''Darius, the son of Hystaspes, acquired the 
'* kingdom of Persia by means of his horse," (whose name 
was inserted), '* and of his groom Oebares.'' Thnv is m 
this inscription, in which we see the kjng is not ashamed to 
own hims(^ indebttd to his faorsB and Us. groom fcr sa 
transcendant a bene&ction as the soyal diadem, when it was 
his interest, one would think, to have it cbn^^ered as the 
fnnts of ft superior merit ; thtre is, I say, in this inscriptko, 
ft sin^licity and sincerity peculiar to the genhis of those 
ancicHt times^ and extremely remote &om the pride and 
vaai^ of on* own. 

4 Otie of the first cares of Darius, when he was settled in 
the throne, was to regulate the state of the provinces, and 
to put his finances into good order* Before his time, Cyrus 
ana Cambyses had contented themselves with receiving mm 
the conquered nations such free gitts onl;)r as they vohmtarily 
olferedt and with requiring a certain number of troops when 
they had occason for them. But Darius perceived^ that it 
wa& inif>ossible for him to preserve all the nations^ subject to 
him, in peace (EuidsecMrity, without keeping up regular 
forces, and without assigning them a certam pay ; or to be 
able pimctoaliy to g^ them that pay, without t^ing taxes 
and impositions upon the people. 

In order therefore to reg^te the admimstration of hL<s 
finances, he divided the whole empire into 20 districts or 
governments, each of which was annually to p«y a certain 
sum to the satrap appointed for thfit purpose. The natural 
subjects, that is, the Persians, were exempt from all hnposts. 
Herodotus has an exact enumeration of these provmccss, 
which may. very much contribute to give us a just idea of 
the extent of the Peraem empire. 

In Asia, it comprehended all that now bdongs to tl)e 

~'^iod.l.iii.e.89. Albid.09-97. 
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Fenians and Turks; in Africa, it took in Egypt and part of 
Nubia, as also the coast of the MediteiTanean, as &r as the 
kingdom of Barca; in Europe, part of Thrace and Mace- 
donia. But it must be observed, that in this vast extent of 
country, there were several nations which were only tribu- 
tary, aod not properly subjects to Persia; as is the case at 
this day with respect to the Turkish empire. 

o History observes, that Darius, in imposing these tributes^ 
showed great wisdom and moderation. He sent for th^ 
|H-indpal inhabitants of every province: such as were best 
ACQuainted with the condition and ability of their coimtrv, 
ana were interested in giving him a true and impart >aL 
accooHt. He then asked them, if such and such sums, whic^ 
he proposed to each of them for thdr respective provinces^ 
were not too great, or did not exceed wmtt they were abl6 
to pay ; his intention being, as he tdd them, not to opprt*ss 
Ids subjects, but only to require such aids from them as- 
were proportioned to then* mcomes, and absolutely neces* 
fiary iae tne defence of the state. Th^ all answered, that» 
the sums he proposed were very reasonable, and such a» 
frcnidndt beooidensome to the people. The king, how- 
ever, was pleased to abate one hau, choosing rather to keep 
a great deal within b<mnds, than to risk a posabilxty of ex«- 
ceeding them. 

But notwithstanding this extraordinary moderatioo on the 
ildng^s.part, as there is something odious in all imposts, th9 
Persians, who had given the surname of fiather to Cyrus^ 
and of master to Cambyses, though fit to characterize Da- 
nusby that of mi^rchant ^ 

The several sums levied by the impositkxi of these tri- 
butes or taxes, as &r as we can infer from the calculatioa 
of Herodotus, yfhkh is attended with great difficultieSp 
amountedin the iMrhole to about 44,000,000 per annum French^ 
or something less than 3,000,000 English money. 

e After the death of the Magian impostor, it was agreed, 
that the Persian noblemen who had conspired gainst him, 
^ould, besides several other nnarks ot distinction, have the li- 
berty of free accessto the king's presence at alltimes, excq^ 
when he was alone with the queen. Intaphemes, one ^ 
Ihose noblemen, bemg refused admittance into the kingja 
apartment, at a time when the king and queen were in pri- 
vate tpgethcsr, in a violent rage attacked the officers of the 
palace, abused them outrageously, cutting their faxxs with 
his scymitar. Darius hig^y reseated so heinous an insid.t ; 

a Plot, in ApophtkbRin p. 17«» . ..^ . , , ^ 

6 Kari»\(g*tiKaifitttoiiSuiiDgttillni««iBetnMidconte^ 
aoc know how to Mprenit in our language. It my ngOUy a tfnxw •* • 
TB^eudtet, any one that buys to feU again. 
, ff Herod. LiliiCUSaig^ « 

fOL.II, ft.S 
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and at first apprehended it mig^t be a conspiraqr amongst 
the noblemen. But when he was well assured df the goq- 
trary, he caused Intaphemes, with his children and all that 
were of his family, to be taken up, and had them all con- 
demned to death ; confounding, through a blind excess of 
severity, the innocent with the ^ilty. In these unhappy 
circumstances, the wife of the criminal went every day to 
the gates of the palace, crying and weeping in the most la- 
meifable manner, and never ceasing to implore the king^ 
clemency with all the pathetic eloquence ot sorrow and dis- 
tress. The king could not resist so moving a spectacle, and, 
beades her own, granted her the pardon of any one of her 
fgunily whom she should choose. This gave the mihappy 
lady great perplexity, who desired, no doubt, to save &m 
aU. At last, afcer a long detiberation, she determiiied in 
&vour of her brother. . « 

Tlus choice, wherdn she seemed not to have followed 
the sentiments which nature should dictate to a mother and 
a wife, surprised the king, who desiring her to be asked the 
reason of it, she made answer, that by a second marriage 
the loss of an husband and children might be retrieved ; 
but that, her father and mother being dead, there was no 
posabili^ of recovering a brother. Darius, besides the life 
of her brother, granted her the same fevour for the eldest 
of her children. 

, « I have alreadv related by what an instance of perfidiau»- 
fiess Oretes, oneotthe king's governors in AsiaMinor, biVxight 
.about the death of Pdycrates, tyrant of Samos. So black 
find detestable a crime did not go unpunished. Darius found 
out, that Oretes strangely abused his power, making no 
account of the blood of those persons who had the misfor- 
tune to displease him. This satrap carried hk insolence so 
&r, as to put to death a messenger sent him by the king, 
because the orders he had brought him were disagreeable. 
Darius, who did not yet think himself well settled in the 
throne, Tyouldnot venture to attack him openly; for the 
satrap had no less than 1000 soldiers for his guard, not to 
mention the forces he was able to raise from his govemment, 
• which included Phry gia, Ly dia, and Ionia; The king there- 
jfore thought fit to proceed in a secret manner, to rid himself 
of so dangerous a servant. With this commission he en- 
trusted one of his officers of approved fidelity and attach- 
ment to his person. The officer, under pretence of other 
business, went to Sardis, where, with great dexteirity, he 
sounded the dispositions of the people. To pave the way 
to his design, he first gave the principal officers of the go- 
vernor's gusoxi letters^ from the king whidbi contained np^ 
« Henri. l.'Bi. f> 1S9, isik 
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thing bat general orders. A little whfle after he ddivered 
them other letters, in which their orders were more express 
and particular ; and as soon as he found himself perfectly 
sure of the diroosition of the troops, he then read them a 
third letter, wherein the king, in phun terms, commanded 
them to put the eovemor to death ; and this order was ex- 
ecuted without delay. All his eflects were confiscated to 
the king ; and all the persons bdoneiiig to his family and 
household were removed to Susa. Amone the rest, there 
was a celebrated physician of Crotona, wnose name was 
Democedes. This physician's story is very singular, and 
hapnened to be the occasion of some con^erable events. 

•Not long after the forementionc^ transaction, Darius 
chanced to have a fall from his horse in hunting, by which he 
wrenched one of his feet in a violent mannner, and put his 
heel cut of joint The Egyptians were then reckoned the 
most skilful in physic ; for which reason the king had seve- 
ral physicians of that nation about him. These undertook 
to cure the king ^ and exerted all thdr skill on so impor- 
tant an occasion : but they were so awkward in the opera- 
tion, and in the handling and managing the king's foot, that 
they put him to incredible pain ; so that he passed seven 
days and seven nights without sleeping. Democedes wa$ 
mentioned on this occasion by some person, who had heard 
him extolled at Sardis as a very able physician. He was 
sent for immediately, and brought to the kmg in the condi- 
tion he was in, with nis irons on, and in a verypoor apparel ; 
for he was at that time actually a prisoner. Tne king asked 
him, whether he had any knowledge of ph^rsic. At first he 
doriied he had ; fearing that if he should ^ve any prooi^ of 
his skill, he should be detained in Persia, and by that means 
be for ever debarred fix)m returning to his own country, for 
wii&ch he had an exceeding affection. Darius, displeased 
with his answer, ordered him to be put to the torture. De- 
mocedes found it was necessary to own the truth ; and 
therefore offered his service to the king. The first thing he 
did was to apply gentle fomentations to the part affected. 
This remedy nad a speedy effect : the king recovered his 
sleep ; and in a few days was perfectly cured both of the 
sprain and the dislocation. To recompense the physician, 
the king made him a present of two pair of golden chains. 
Upon wluch Democedes asked him, whether he meant to 
reward the happy success of his endeavours by doubling his 
misfortune ^ The king was pleased with that sapig ; and or- 
dered his eunuchs to conduct Democedes to his wives, that 
they might see the person to whom he was indd)ted for his. 

m Herod- Liii.e 129, ISO. 

b AiicieBdT the ttne penoM pmetiidl bvth m phyiieiuu and raismas. 
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recaverf. They aS made faun very magnificc&t pcesttnte ; 
80 that ]Q one day's time he became extreme^ ricn. 

"Deniocedes was a native ci Crotona, a dty of GraM» 
Magna, in the lower Calabria m Italy, from whence he had 
been obliged to fly on account of the ill treatment he receiv- 
^ from his father. He first went to ^ Eg^iia, where, fay 
^veral successful cures, he acquired great repute;^; the 
inhabitants of this place settled on him a yeaify pension of a 
talent ; the talent contained 60 minae, and was worth about 
3,000 livres, French monpy. Some time after, he was invit- 
ed to Athens, where they au^ented his pensioii to 5,000 
livres ^ per annum. After this, he was received into the 
&mily of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, who gave him a pen-* 
sion of two thousand crowns <'. It is very muph for the ho* 
nour of cities, or princes, by handsome pensions and salaries, 
to engage such persons in their service as are of public bene- 
fit to mankind ; and even to induce foreigners ox worth and 
merit to come and settle amcaig them. The Crotonians 
jrom this time had the reputation of having the ablest phy 
sicians ; and next after them, the people of Gyrene in Amca. 
The Argives were at the same time reputed to excel in 
music 

^Democedes, after performing this cure i^b the king, 
■was admitted to the honour of eating at his tatde, and came 
to be in great credit at Susa. At his intercession, the Egyp- 
tian physicians were pardoned, who had all been condemn^ 
€d to be hanged for having been less skilfid than the Grecian 
physician ; as if they were ol^iged to answer tor the success 
cf theu* remedies., or that it wafi a crime not to be able to 
cure a king. This is a strange abuse, though too common 
^m effect of unlimited power, which is seldom gidded by 
reason or equity, and which, being accustomed to see every 
thing give way implidtly to its authority, expects thuat its 
commands, of what nature soever, should be mstantly per- 
formed ! we have seen something ef this kind in the history 
of Nd)uchadnezzar, who pronounced a general sentence cf 
death upon all his magicians, because they could not divine 
"What it was he had dreaiDed in tlie lught, which he himself 
%nd forgotten. 

Democedes procured also the enlargement of several of 
those persons who had been imprisoned with him. tie lived 
in the greatest afjSuence, and was in the highest esteem and 
^vour with the king. But he was at a great distance from 
lus own country, and his thoughts a^d deai^s were continu- 
^y bent upon Gi^ce. 

« Herod 1 •». e. 131. b An island iKdreen Attics andPelopcMiaesaf. 

c Aalmiiditdmioar. 4 Two tideiil£. < flOKil, 1, uk «k US. 
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a He had the good fcrtune to perform another cure, which 
contributed to raise his credit and reputation stiU higher. 
Atofisa, one of the king's wives, and daughter to Cyrus, was 
attacked with a cancer in her breast. As long as the pain 
was moderate, • she bore it with patience, not being able to 
prevail on herself, out of modesty, to discover her disorder. 
But at last she was constrained to it, and sent for Demo- 
cedes ; who promised to cure her, and at the same time re-^ 
quested, that she would be pleased to grant him a certain 
mvour he should b^ of her, entirely conasteht with her 
honour. The queen engaged her word, and was cur^. 
The &vour promised the phyacian was to procure him a 
journey into his own country; and the queen was not un- 
mindfol of her promise. * It is worth wmle to take notice of 
such events, wnich, though not very conuderable in them- 
selves, often give occaiuon to the greatest enterprises oi 
princes, and are even the secret springs and distant causes 
of them. 

As Atossa was conversing one day with Darius, she took 
occasion to represent to him, that, as he was in the flower 
of his aee, uid of a vigorous constitution, capable of endur- 
ing the fatigues of war, and had numerous armies at com-* 
mand, it would be for hk honour to form some great enter- 
prise, and let the Persians see, they had a 'man of courage ' 
for their king. You have hit my thoughts, replied Danus; 
for I was meditating an attack upon the Scythians. I had 
much rather, says Atossa, you would first turn your arms 
.ngainst Greece. 1 have heard great things said in praise of 
the women of Lacedsmon, of Argos, Athens, and Corinth ; 
and should be very glad to have some of them in my ser- 
vice. Besides, you have a person here that might be very 
useM to you in such an enterprise, and could give you a 
perfect knowledge of the country : the person I mean is 
Democedes, who hath cured both you and me. This was 
enough for title king, and the affair was resolved upon imme- 
diately. Fifteen Persian no^emen were appcxnted to ac- 
company Democedes into Greece, and to examine with him 
all the maratime places as thoroughly as possible. The king 
strictly charged those perscHis, above ail things, to keep a 
watcmiil eye upon the physician, that he did not give them 
the slip, and to bring him back with them to the Persian 
court. 

Darius, in giving such an order, plainly showed he did not 
understand the proper methods for engaging men of abilities 
and merit to reside m his dominions, and for attaching them 

n Herod 1. iii- e. 135, 137. . . • . . 

b Non tine usu luerit introspicere ilk primo Mpecto lent, es qnot inHn^* 
Mxa. tit-pe nrruia iDQtut oriuntor. TMtt i. it. cJSi 
P d2 
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tohispenoa. TopietendtodotfaiBbf anthority andcom- 
pulsion, is the sure way of suppressing all knowliedge and 
industry, and of- driving away tne liberal arts and sciences, 
which must be free and unccoiined, like the genius frcnn 
whence they q>ring. For one man of ^ius ik^X wi]I be 
kept in a country bv force, thousands will be driven away, 
ivho would probably have chosen to reside in it, if they 
could enjoy thdr liberty, and meet with kind treatment 

When iJarius had formed his deagpof sending into Gceece, 
he acouaintedDeroocedes with it, laid open his views to him, 
and told him the occasion be had for his service in condupt- 
ing the Persian noblemen thither, particularly to the mara- 
time towns, in order to observe their situation and streng^ ; 
at the same time earnestly desiring him, that, when that was 
done, he would return back with them to Persia. The king 
permitted him to carry all his moveables with him, and give 
them, if he pleased, to his father and brothers, promiai^ at 
his return to give him as many of greater value; and s^pii- 
fied to him further, that he would order the galley, in which 
he was to sail, to be laden with very rich presents, tor him to 
bestow as he thought fit on the rest o£ his ramily . The king's 
intention appeared by his manner of speaking to be undis^ 
guised and without artifice: but Democedes was afraid it 
might be a snare laid for him, to discover whether he intend^ 
ed to return to Persia, or not; and therefore, to remove all 
suspidon, he left his own goods behind him at Susa, and only 
took with him the presents deagned for his family. 

The first place they landed at was ^don in Phoenicia^ 
where they equipped two large vessels for themselves, and 
put all they had brought along with them on board a trans- 
port. Aftier having passed through and carefully examin- 
ed the chief cities of Greece, tliey went to Tarentum in 
Italy. Here the Persian noblemen were taken up as spies; 
and Democedes, taking adyantage of this arrest, mack his 
escape from them and fled to Crotoqa. When the Persian 
lords had recovered their liber^ they pursued him thither; 
but could not prevail upon the Crotonians to deliver up their 
^ow -citizen. The aty moreover seized the loaded vessel ; 
and the Persians, liaving lost thdr guide, laid aside the 
thoughts of going through the other parts of Greece, and 
^et out for their own country. Democedes let them know, 
«t thdr departure, that he was going to marry the dau^- 
«er of MUo, afomous wrestler of Crotona, whose name was 
vejy well known to the king, and of whom we shall have 
occasion to speak hereafter. This voyage of the Persian 
noblemen into Greece was attended with no immediate con- 
sequence ; because on thdr return home they finiMl tfe 
\ipg^ engaged in other affair^. ^ 
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•Indie thM year of tlus king*ft ragn (wluch was bat 
the aecoiid, accoTdinr to the Jewish computatianX ther 
$cuiiantans gave t^ jews new troubles. In the preceding; 
ijeigBSk they had procured an order to prohilxt the Jews 
fond proceedmg any fiuther in building of tlie temple of 
Jentsalem^ BuC upon the earnest exhortation of the pro- 
phets, and the express order of God, the Israelites haii 
lately resumed the work, which had been interrupted for 
several years, and carried it on with great vi^[qur. The 
^aauHitans had recourse to their ancient practices to pre- 
vent thesn. To this end th^ applied to Thatanai, whom 
Parius had made governor of the provinces of Syria and 
Pakstine. They complained to hkn of the audacious pio- 
eeeding of the Jews, who, of their own authority, and in 
defiance of the prohibitions to the contrary^ pcenuned to- 
rd^uild thdr temple, which, must necessarily be prejudi- 
cial to theking's interests. Upon this representation of thdrs» 
the governor thought fit to go himselr to Jerusalem. And 
being a person of great equity and moderation, when he had 
mspecXed the work, he did not think proper to proceed vk>- 
lently, and to put a stq> to it without any further delibera- 
tion ; but inquired of the Jewish dders, what license they 
faad for entering upon a work of that nature. The Jews 
hereupon producing the edict of Cjrrus, he would not of 
hUnsdf ordain any thing in contradiction to it, but sent an 
accpunt of the matter to the king, and desired to know his 
pleasure. He gave the king a true representation of the 
matter, acquainting him with the edict of Cyrus, which the 
Jews allied in their justification, and desired liim to order 
the reg^rs to be consulted, to know whether Cyrus had 
really published such an edict in their favour, and to send 
him instructions how he was to act in the affair. ^ Darius 
having commanded the registers to be examined, the edkt 
-was i^nd at Ecbatana in Media, the place where Cyrus 
was at the time of its bdng granted. Now Darius having a 
^at respect for the memory of thai prince, confirmed his 
^ct, and caused another to be drawn iq), wheim the for- 
mer was refored to and ratified. This motive of regard to 
the memcny of Cyrus, had there been nothing else to influ- v 
^ce the king, would be very laudable ; but the Scripture 
informs us, that it was God himself who influenced the mind 
and heart of the king, and inspired him with a favourable 
disposition to the Jews. The truth of this appears pretty 
plain from the edict itself . In the first place, it ordains, that 
all the victims, oblations, and other expenses of the temple* 
be abundantly furnished by the Jews, as the priests should re- 
■quire: in the second place, it enjoins the priests of JcruKa- 
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acknowledge^ that the 6od of Wl ^MeZ^J^^^ 
Sa^""^ a«i todethr^. the m J'SS'S 

^wt«e of thw edict, the Jews were not oolrauthnH«.» 
S! P!5^"*f'"'^«' th«templ^5Stdl&e^S^ 
*?^J!f* ^u** •* foroished to them art rf S?SS 
and m,D08t« of the province. What murt hfve te^^ 
of the W when the crimes of disobedience and tS^ 
^J^rebrf to their chajjge, if at sach a jun^fteirlSS 

fcrmer^ a detestable rie of men, thrtare h?^^ "* 
m*u«a«l. condition enemies to 5l .^^Iv^^^ 
prettjr obvious, that I mean thefamous edirtSSe^v A,'! 
pnnce against Haman, in fevour of the ^aa?f£-^^^ 
W, whom *e Sg had^« to &d i^^^^^^ 

1^.^^^'^'''^ According to iSSiK>t^ef 
this Vasthi IS the same person as is calleH h«^™3&^ ^* 
ters Ata«a; and the ACnTof tte H^yffl^'JS: 

7l^„^^ " "^f" 1^«^ bdng related in Ae sac^S^ 

I tave givM however a briefaccount of it in this^Sta^ ' 

Such actions of justice do gnat honour tea p^«W±,^ 

torn occasion gave a veiy laudable instance. «sKi bSl 
ther to Pdhrcratea, tyrant of Samos, had once madTSarW 
a present of a suit <rf clothes of a ciiiow ^.^mr ^!^ 
«ctremely pleased Darius's fimcy^^w^^^^ 
huntomakeMiyretamforit Ifeisatl^toew^ 
a pnvate genUeman, an officer in the euar^ rrfPo^^ ' 
wCom be accompanied to Memphis i^ K,SiSex& 
taon. When Darius was on the thm«« \f 8^*^^^ Z.^P®^" 

and acknowledged him to have^^ hil^T^T^ ^^J 
-«sofarfiomCg«liamed*:;i^,St„^Sr^-J 

« Herod. 1. fi.c. 139,149. * 
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9eem not to be much for hi9 honour, that he bgomooaly ap* 
plaiided the gentkniaii's generosity, which proceeded from no 
Qlher motive than that of doing a pleasure to a person frooa 
whom he could have no other expectations ; and then pro- 
posed to make him a conmderable present of gold and silver. 
But money was not the thing Syloson desired : the love of 
his coujilry was his predominant passion. The favour he re^ 
'quired of the king, was, that he would settle him at Samo^ 
"Without shedding the blood of the citizens, by driving out the 
person that had usurped the government since the death of 
tjds brother. Darius consented and committed the conduct 
of the expedition to Otanes, one of the prindpal lords of his 
court, who undertook it with joy, andperfonnedit wiUisac^ 
cess. 

Sect. U,-^Eevolt qnd Reduction of Ballon, 

« In the beginning of the fifth year of Darius, Babylon re- 
volted, and could not bcTcduced tifl after a 20 months' siege. 
This citjr, formerly mistress of the east, grew impatient of 
the Persian yoke, especially after the removing of the impe- 
rial seat to Susa, which very much diminished Babylon's 
we^th and grandeur. The liiabylonians taking advantage of 
the revolution that happened m. Persia, first on the death of 
Cambyses, and afterwards on the massacre of the Magian$» 
made secretly for four years together all kinds of preparations 
for war. When they thought the city suflficiently stored with 
provisions for many years, they set up the standard of rebel- 
uon ; which obliged Darius to besiege them with all his forces. 
Now God continued to accomplish those terrible threaten- 
ings he had denounced against JBabylon : That he would not 
only humble and bring down that proud and impious citv, 
but depopulate and lay it waste with fii:e and blood, utterly* 
exterminate it, and reduce it to an eternal soHtude., In order 
to fulfil these predictions, God permitted the Babylonians to 
Tebel against Darius, and by that means to draw upon them 
selves the whole force of the Persian empire : and tiiey them- 
selves were the first to put these prophecies in execution, by 
destroying a great number of their owh people as will be seen 
presently. It is probable, that the Jews, of whom a consider- 
able number remained at Babylon, went out of the city, be- 
fore the siege was formed, as the prophets * Isaiah and Jere- 
miah had exhorted them long before, and Zechariah very late- 
ly, m the following terms : ** Thou Sion, tliat dwdlest with 
" the daughter of Babylon, flee fh)m the country and save 
*« thyselt** 

to A. H. 94M. Ant. J. C. 5IS. Herod. I iU. e. IIO-IM 
Otakilfiii.«k Jer.l.8.Ji.0,9.45. Zf«kfi.49. 
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The Babyloiuans, to make thdr provisions last the knger, 
and to ennable them to hold cut with the greater vigour, 
took the most desperate and barbarous rescdutioD that ever 
was heard of; which was, to detroy ail such cf their own 
people as were unserviceable on this occasion. For tlus 
purpose they assembled together all their wives and chil- 
dren, and strangled them. Only every man was allowed to 
keep Us best beloved wife, and one servant-maid to do the 
busmess of the fsunily. 

After this cruel execution, the unhappy remainder of the 
inhabitants, thinking themselves out of all danger, both 08 
account of thein fortifications, which they looked upon 2& 
impregnable, and the vast quantity of provisions they had 
laid up, beg^ to insult the besiegers from the tops of their 
waUs, and to provoke them with opprobrious language. The 
Persians, for the space of 18 months, did all that force or 
stratagem were capable of to make themselves masters of 
the city ; nor did they forget to make use of the same means 
as had so happily succeeded with Cyrus some years before; 
I mean that oc tummg the course of the river. But all their 
efforts were fruiUess ; and Darius began almost to despair 
of taking the place, when a stratagem, till then unheard-o^ 
cq)ened the gates of the city to him. He was strangely sur- 
prised one morning to see Zopyrus, one of the chief noble- 
men of his court, and son of Me^yses, who was one of 
the seven lords that made the association against the Magi- 
ans; to see him, I say, appear before him all over blooa» 
with his nose and ears cut off, and lus whole body disfigur- 
ed with wounds. Starting up from his throne, he cned out. 
Who is it, Zc^yrus, that has dared to treat you thus } You 
yourself, O kmg, replied Zopyrus. The desire I had of 
rendering you service has put me into this condition. As I 
was folly persuaded, that you never would have consented 
to this method, I took counsel alone of the zeal which I 
have for your service. He then opened to him his design of 
going over to the enemy ; and they settled every thing to- 
gether that was proper to be done. The Idng could not see 
him set out upon this extraordinary project without the ut- 
most affliction and concem. Zopyrus approached the waUs 
of the city ; and having tdd them who he was, was soon ad- 
mitted. The^ then carried him before the governor, to whom 
he laid open his misfortune, and the cruel treatment he had 
met with fi-om Darius, for having dissuaded him from con- 
tinuing any longer before a citv which it was impossible for 
him to take. He offered the Babylonians his service, which 
could not fail of being highly useful to them, since he was 
acquainted with all the designs of the Persians^ and since the 
desu'e of revenge would inspire hun with fresh courage and 
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resolatkn. I& name and penon were both weOknownat Ba- 
bylon : the condition in wtiiich he appeared, his blood and his 
wounds testified for him ; and, by proofe not to be suspected, 
confirmed the truth of all he aavanced. They therefore 
placed implicit confidence in whatever he told them, and 
gave him moreover the command of as many troops as he 
desired. In the first sally he made, he cut off 1000 of the 
beaegers ; a few days after he killed double the number ; 
and on the third time, 4000 of their men lay dead upon the 
^>ot. AUthis had been before agreed upon between faim 
and Darius, Nothing was now talked of in Babylon but Zo- 
pyrus: the whole city strove who should extol him most, and 
they had not words sufficient to express their high value for 
him, and how happy th^ esteemed themselves in having 
f;aiiied so great a man. He was now declared generalissimo 
of thar forces, and entrusted with the care of guarding the 
walls of the city. Darius approaching with his army at the 
lime agreed on between them, Zop3rrus opened the gates to 
him, and made him by that means master of a city, wfaJch he 
never could have been able to take ei^er by force or femine. 
As powerfid as this prince was, he found himself incapa- 
ble of making a sufficient recompense for so greata service ; 
and he used often to say, that be would with pleasure sacri- 
fice a hundred Babylons if he had them, to restore Zopyrus 
to the condition he was in before he inflicted that cruel treat- 
ment upon himseil He settled upon him during life the whole 
revenue of this opulent dtv, of which he alone had procured 
him the possession, and heaped all the honours upon him 
that a king could possibly confer upon a subject Megabv- 
ses, who commanded the Persian army in Egypt against the 
Athenians, was son to this Zc^y rus ; and that Zopyrus who 
went over to the Athenians as a deserter, was lus grand- 

No sooner was Darius in possesaon of Babvlon, than he 
ordered the 100 gates to be pulled down, and all the walls 
<3f that proud city to be aitirely demolished, that she mighv 
jiever bein a condition to rebel more against him. H behad 
pleased to make use of all the rights of a conqueror, he 
might upon this occasion have exterminated all the inhabit^ 
ants. But he contented himself with causing 3000 of those- 
who were principally concerned in the revolt to be impaled, 
and granted a pardon to all the rest And in order to hinder 
the depopulation of the city, he caused 50,000 women to be 
brought from the several provinces of his empire, to supply 
the place of those whom the inhabitants had so cruelly de- 
stroyed at the beginning di the siege. Such was the fete of 
Babylon ; and thus did God execute his vengeance on that 
impious city, for the cruelty she had eai;ercised towards th 
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Jews, in fiyfing ufKm afree people wkhout mxv neaaonorim* 
vacation ; in destroying their gofvernment, laws, and wor- 
sftiip ; in toeing them from thdr eountry, and transporting 
them to a Strang land ; where they imposed a most grievi- 
•us yoke of servitude upon them, and made use of all their 
power to crush and afflict an unhappy nation, fitvoured how- 
ever by God» and having the honour to be styled his pecufiar 
people. 

Sect. HI. 

Jhriua ftreftarinfor an Exfieditton against the ScyiMaru. 
A Digreaivm upon the Manners and Cttatoms of that 
JVathn. 

« After the reduction of Babylon, Darius made great pre- 
ptrations for war against the Scythians, who inhabited that 
kt^ tract of land which lies between the Danube and the 
Tanais. His pretence for ondertakinj; this wat was, to be re^' 
venged of that nation for the ^ invasion of Aaa t^ their an* 
oestors; a very frivolous and sorry pretext; and a very 
ndiculous ground for reviving an ola quarrei, which had 
ceased 120 years before. Whilst tlie Scyouans were employ- 
ed in that irruption, which lasted 28 years, the Scythiansr 
wives married thdr slaves. When the husbands were on 
their return home, these slaves went out to meet them with 
a numerous army^ and disputed their entrance into thdr 
country. After some battles fought with nearly equal loss 
on both sides, the masters considmng that it was doing too 
much honour to their slaves to put them upon the toot of 
soldiers, marched against them in the next encounter with 
whips in thdr hands, to make them remember thdr picper 
•condition. This stratagem had the intended efieot: for not 
bdng able to bear the sight of their masters thus armeci^ 
they all ran away. 

I design in this place to imitate Herodotus, who, in writine 
of this war, takes occasion to give an ample account of aS 
that relates to the customs and manners of the Scythians. 
But I shall be much more brief in my aoeomit of this matter 
than he is. 

4. DIGRESSION CONCERNING THE SCTTHIANS. 

Formerly there were Scythians both in Europe and Aaa^ 
Itost of them inhabiting those parts that lie towards the 
north; I design now chiefly to treat of the first, namely of 
the European Scythians. 

The historians, in the accounts they have Idt us of the 

«L.«BK^I.iT.^U Julia, lb fi.<r9« f|ikieBtiwii>n|«te«rthisM»ir' 
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xnaDners and character of the Scythians, relacte things qf 
them that are entirely opposite and contradictory to cue an- 
other. One wliile they represent them as the justest and 
most moderate people in the world: another while they 
describe them as a nerce and barbarous nation, whhdi cai"- 
ries its cruelties \p such horrible excesses as are shocking to 
human nature. ThTs contrariety is a manifest proof, uiat 
those different characters are to be applied to different na- 
tions \n that vast and extensive tract of country ; and that« 
though they were all comprehended under one and the same 
general denomination of Scythians, we ought not to confound 
Siem or their characters together. 

' StrabO has quoted authors, who mention Scythians dwel- 
ling upon the coast of the Euxine sea, that cut the throats of 
all strangers who came amongst them, fed upon thdr flesh» 
and mao^ pots and drinking vessels of their scuUs, when 
they had dried them. ^ Herodotus, in describing the sacri« 
fices which the Scythians offered to the god Mars, says^ 
they used to ofifer human victims. Their manner ^ of makr 
ing treaties, according to this author's account, was very 
strange and particular. ^ They first poured wine into a 
large earthen vessel, and then the contracting parties, cut- 
ting their arms with a knife, let some of their blood run into 
the wine, and stained likewise their armour therein; after 
which they themselves, and all that were present, drank o^ 
that liquor, making the strongest imprecations against the 
person that should violate the treaty. 

« But what the same historian relates^ concenung the ce- 
remonies observed at the fimeral of their kings, is still more 
extraordinary. I shall only mention such of those ceremo- 
nies as may serve to give us an idea of the cruel barbarity of 
this people. When their king died, they embalmed his 
body, and wrapped it up in wax ; this done, they put it into 
an open chariot, and carried it from dty to city, exposing it 
to Uie view of all the people under his dominion. Whea 
this circuit was finisheo, thev laid the body down in the 
place appointed for the.buri^ of it, and there they made a 
Urge grave, in which they interred the king, and with him 
one of hi& wives, his chief cupbearer, his great chamberlain, 
his master of horse, his chancellor, his secretary of state, 
^fao were all put to death for that purpose. %o these they 
added several iMsrses, a great number of drinidng vessels, and 
a certain part of all thefurniture bekmg^g to their deceased 
zuonarch : after whicli they filled up the grave, and covered 

« StMbo, 1. Tu p. 298. b Herod. L it. c M. 

c Thb castom wm itill pnetised by the Iberian*, who were utiglnally Sei. 
tliknu. in the time of llKitVi who makes meotion ot it. Ann. U xii* ft 47* 
4f Herod. LW.Q, 79^ C Ami I* q[* 71| 7^ 
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itwithearUL This was'not aH Whenthe antihrersaiyof 
ills interment came, they cut the throats of 50 more of the 
dead king's officers, and d the same number of horses, and 
having first prepared and embahnc!d thdr bodies for the 
purpose, placed the officers on horseback round the king's 
tomo, probably to serve him as guards. These ceremonies 
in all app^rance took their rise from a notion they might 
have of their king*s bdng sdll alive : and upon this supposi- 
tion th^ judged it necessary, that he should have his court 
and ordinary officers still about him. Whether employmoits, 
which terminated in this manner, were much sought after, I 
will not determine. 

It is now time to pass to the consideration of their manners 
-and customs, milder and more humane ; though possibly, m 
-another sense, they may appear to be equally savage. The ac- 
count I am going to give oif them is chiefly taken from Justin. 
« According to this author, the Scythians lived in great inno- 
cence and simplicity. They were ignorant indeed of all arts 
and sciences^ but then they were equally unacquainted with 
vice. They did not make any division of their lands amongst 
themselves, says Justin : it would have been in vain for them 
to have done it, since they did not apply themselves to cul- 
tivate them. Horace, in one of his odes, of which I shall 
insert a part by and by, tells us, that some of them did cul- 
tivate a certain portion of land allotted to them for one year 
only: at the expiration of which they were relieved by 
others, who succeeded them on the same conditions. They 
had no houses nor settled habitations ; but wandered con- 
tinuaUy with their cattle and their flocks from country to 
country. Th^r wives and children they carried along 
with them in waggons, covered with the skins of beasts, 
which were aU the houses they had to dwell in. Justice 
* was observed and maintained amongst them through the 
-natural temper and disposition of tlie people, and not by any 
compulsion of laws, with which they were wholly unacquaint- 
ed. No crime was more severely punished among them than 
theft ; and that with good reason. For their herds and 
ilocks, in which all their riches ccmsisted, being never shut 
lip, how could they possibly subsist, if thefb had not been 
.most rigorously punished ? they coveted neither alver nor 
gold, like the rest of mankind : and made milk and boi^ 
their principal diet They were strangers to the use cf 
Imen or woollen manufactures ; and to defend themseh'es 
irom the violent and condnual cold of their climate, they 
made use of nothhig but the skins of beasts. 

I said beiore, that these manners of the Scythians would 
appear to some people very wild and savage. And indeed, 
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what can be stud for a nation that has lands, and yet does 
act cultivate them ; that has herds of cattle, of which they 
content themselves with eating the milk, and n^lect the 
flesh? the wool of their sheep mi^ht supply them with 
warm and comfortable clothes, and vet they use no other 
raiment than the skins of animals. 6ut, that winch is the 
greatest domonstration of thdr ignorance and savageness, 
according to the general opinion of mankind, is their utter 
n^lect of gold and »lver, which have always been had in 
such great request in all civflized nations. ' 

But, oh! how happy was this ignorance; how vastly pre- 
ferable this savage state to our pretended politeness! « This 
contempt of all the conveniencies of life, says Justin, was 
attended with such an honesty and uprightness of manners 
as hindered them from ever coveting thdr neighbour's goods. 
For the desire of riches can only take place where riches 
can be made use of. And would to God, says the same author, 
we could see the same moderation prevail among the rest 
of mankind, and the like indifference to the goods of other 
people ! if that were the case, the world would not have seen 
so many wars perpetually succeeding one another in all 
ages, and in all countries: nor would the number of those 
that are cut off by the sword exceed that of those who ^ill 
by the irreversible decree and law of nature. 

Justin finishes his character of the Scythians with a very 
judicious reflection ^ It is a surprising thmg, says he^ that 
an happy, natural disposition, witnout the assistance of edu- 
cation, should have inspired the Scythians with such a wis- 
dom and moderation as the Grecians could not attain to» 
neither by the institutions of their legislators, nor the rules 
and precepts of all their philosophers ; and that the manners 
of a t»arbarous nation shmild be preferable to those of a peo- 
ple so much improved and refined by the polite arts and 
sciences. So much more effectual and advantageous was 
the ignorance of vice in the one, than the knowledge of vir- 
tue in the other! 

*: The Scythian fathers thought, with good reason, that 
they left their children a valuable inheritance when they left 
them in peace and union with one another. One of their 
kings, whose name was Scylurus, finding h^self draw near 

a H«c eondnentia illu roornm ^uoqae jottitiam iadidtt, nihilAlieDani eoii» 
eniiuctfiitibaa. Qoippe ibidfiB diTitiaram enpido est. abi et otof. A.tque uti- 
luiin rHiqait mortalibut nmilii modentio et abttifientit dieni fiuvt ! proFecto 
nootantum bellonna per omnia teeula terris oninibaa oootinuaroiur: neqae 
plat hominuni ferram et arma. qu^m oatnrali fatonim conditio rapeiet. 

h Pronui ut admirabile ndeatur, hoc itlii natunni daie. qqod Gnoei Ionia 
•apiencium doctrina preeeptiMue pfailosophoram eonsequi nequeont, eultoique 
moves ineoJtse barbaric eollatiane tuperari. Tant* plot iiv ilUl prafieu vitKK 
KOia iKnoraiiu, quam in hit eogoitio fircotis ! 
c Pmt. ite KvraU p. 5ii. 
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1m end, seat for all tus chiklren, and giTin^ toeach olE them, 
^ne after anether, a bundle of arrows tied £ast together, 
denredthei to break them. Each used his endeavours, bat 
-was not able to do it. Then untying the bundle, and giving 
them the arrows one by coe, they were very easily broken. 
Let this image, says the £idier, be a lessen to you, of the 
mighty advantage that remits from union and concord. *^ In 
ord^r to streng^ten £vid enlarge ^ese domestic advantages, 
the Scythians used to admit their friends into the same terms 
of union with them as their relations. Friendship was con- 
sidered by them as a sacred and inviolable alliance, which 
difiered but little from that which nature has put between 
brethren, and which they could not infringe without being 
guilty of a heinous crime. 

Ancient authors seem to have vied with each other, who 
should most extol the innocence of manners that reigned 
among the Scythians by magnificent enconuums. That of 
Horace 1 shall transcribe at large. That poet does not con- 
fine it entirely to the Scythians, but joins the Getx with them, 
their near neighbours. It is in that beautiful ode, where he 
inveighs against the luxury and irregularities of the age in 
which he lived. After having told us, that peace and tran- 
quillity of mind is not to be procured either by immense 
nches or sumptuous buildings, ne adds, 

^ An hundred times happier are the Scythians, who roam 
'* about in their itmerant nouses, tlieir waggons ; and hap- 
" pier even are the frozen Getae. With them the earth, 
** without being divided by land-marks, produceth her fruits, 
*' which are gathered in common. There each man's tillage 
*• is but of one year's continuance ; and when that term of 
** his labour is expired, he is relieved -by a successor, who 
*' takes his place, and manures the ground on the same con- 
** ditions. There the innocent st^-mothers form no cruel 
*' designs against the lives of then- husbands' children by a 
" former wife. The wives do not pretend to domineer over 
** thdr husbands on account of their fortunes, nor are to be 
*' corniced by the In^uating language of spruce adulte- 
** pers. The |[reatest portion of the maiden is her father and 
'* mother's vutue, her inviolaUe attachment to her husband, 
** and her pcafect disregard of all other men. They dare 
** not be umaithftil, because they are convinced that infidelity 
" is a crime, and its reward is death *." 

a Lueitn. in Tex. p. lU 
b CiimpntxM nelins Seytlitt. 

quorum piaustM vaipu rite trabvnt iamoh 
Viyanc et riipdi G«te ; 

Immetiita quibui jui{eta libent 
Frujces et CereKin :rrant I 

Kte eultuim placet lung^ nniaBi 
Dtfihiictamqae IftborilNik 
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When we consader the maimers and character of the Scy- 
thians without prejudice, can we possibly forbear to look 
upon them with esteem and admiration i Does not tlieir 
mamier of living, as to the exterior part of it at least, bear 
a great resemblance to that of the patriarchs, who had no 
fixed habitation ; who did not till the ground ; who had no 
other occupation than that of feeding their flocks and herds ; 
and who dwelt in tents ? Can we believe this people were 
much to be pitied, for not understanding, or rather for despis- 
ing, the use of gold and silver, a Is it not to be wished, that 
those metals li^d for ever lain buried in the bowels of the 
earth, and that they had never been dug from thence to be- 
come the causes and instruments of aU vices and iniquity ? 
What advantage could gold or silver be of to the Scythians, 
iwho valued nothing but what the necessities of men actually 
require, and who took care to set narrow bounds to those 
necessities P It is no wonder, that, living as they did, with- 
out houses, they should make no account of those arts that 
■were so highly valued in other places, as architecture, sculp- 
ture, and painting ; or that they should despise fine clothes 
and costly furniture, since they found the skins of beasts suffi- 
cient to defend them against the inclemency of the seasons. 
After all, can we truly say, that these pretended advantages 
contribute to the real happiness of lite ? Were those na- 
tions that had them in the greatest plenty, more healthful or 
robust than the Scythians ? Did they live to a greater age 
than they ? or did they spend their bves in greater freedom 
and tranquillity, or a greater exemption from cares and trou- 
bles ? Let us acknowledge it, to the shame of ancient phi- 
losophy ; the Scythians, who did not particularly apply them- 
selves to the study of vvisdom, carried it however to a greater 
height in their practice than dflier the Egyptians, Gredans, 
or any other civilized nation. They did not give the name 
of goods or riches to any thing but what, humanly speaking, 
truly deserved that title ; as health, strength, courage, the' 
love of labour and hberty, innocence of life, sincerity, and 
abhorrence ^ all fraud and dissimulation;, and, in a word, 

^uali rrereat tone vioiriiu. 
lUic matxe carentibus 

Bnviguis miilier tempenit inooeeaDi: 
Nee douta regit virum 

Coujux, oee nitido fidit adaltexo. 
Dot est niagim parentiam 

Virtui. et metueoi altehat viri 
Certo tcedere catbtat : 

£t peccare neiat, aut pretiam «tt mori. 



a Aurum irrepertani, et tic meliai lituaa 
Cum terra eelat. tpentere ;ortior, 
Ouaai eo^re bamanot in luut 
Omne Mcrom mpieate «lextni. 

£>e 2 
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all such quafides as render a man more virtaoas and more 
valuaUe. If to these happy dispositkuis, we add the know- 
ledge and love of God and of our Redeemer, without which 
the most exalted virtues are of no value and ineffectual, they 
voidd have been a perfect people. 

When we compare the manners of the Scythians with 
those of the present age, we are tempted to believe, that 
the pencils which drew so beautiful a picture were not free 
from partiality and flattery ; and that both JusUn and Ho- 
race nave decked them with virtues that did not belong to 
them. But all antiquity agrees in giving the same testimony * 
of them ; and Homer in particular, whose opinion ought to 
be of great weight, calls them '* the most just and upright 
"of men." 

But at length, who could believe it ? luxury, that might 
be thought only to thrive in an agreeable and delightful soil, 
penetrated into this rough and uncultivated region ; and 
Dreaking down the fences, which the constant practice of 
several ages, founded in the nature of the chmate, and the 
genius of the people, had set against it, did at last efiectually 
corrupt the manners of the Scythians, and bring them, in that 
respect, upon a level with the other nations, where it had 
long been predominant. It is « Strabo that acquaints us with 
this particular, which is veiyworthy of our notice ; he lived 
in the time of Augustus and Tiberius. After having greatly 
commended the simplicity, frugality, and innocence of the 
ancient Scvthians, and their extreme aversion to aU deceit 
and even dissimulation, he owns, that tneir intercourse in 
later times with otiitr nations had extirpated those virtues, 
and planted the contrary vices in their stead. One would 
think, says he, that the natural efiect of such an intercourse 
with civilized and pohte nations should have consisted only 
in rendering them more humanized and courteous, by soften- 
ing that air of savageness and ferocity which they had before : 
but, instead of that, it introduced a total ruin of their anci«nt 
manners, and transformed them into quite diflerent crea- 
tures. It is undoubtedly with reference to this change that 
Athenaus * says, the Scythians abandoned themselves to vo- 
luptuousness and luxury, at the same time that they suffer- 
ed self-interest and avarice to prevail amongst them. 

Strabo in making the remark I have been mentioning, does 
not deny, but that it was to the Romans and Grecians tiiis fa- 
tal change of manners was owing. Our example, says he, 
has perverted almost all the nations of the world : by carry- 
ing the refinements of luxury and pleasure amongst them, 
we have taught them insincerity and fraud, and a thousand 
kiilds of shamefiil and infamous arts to g^^t money. It is a 
11 Lib. tii. p. 301» i JUb. xiL p. 5M, 
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miserable talent, ami a very unhappy distinction for a nation, 
through its ingenuity in inventing modes and refining upon 
every thing that tends to nourish and promote luxury, to be- 
come the corrupter of all its neighbours, and the autlior, as it 
were, of their vices and debauchery. 

It was against these Scvthians, but at a time when they 
were yet uncorrupted, and in their utmost vigour, that Da- 
rius undertook an expedition ; which I shall make the subject 
of the next article. 

Sect. IV. 

Dariua^a Exfiedition agaiMt the Scythians, 

« I have already observed, that the pretence used by Da* 
rius, fat undertaking this war against the Scythians, was the 
irruption formerly made by that people mto Asia : but in re- 
ality he had no other end, than to satisfy his own ambition, 
and to extend his conquests. 

His brother Artabanes, for whom he had a great regard^ 

and who, on his side, had no less zeal for the true interests c^ 

the king his brother, thought it his duty on this occasion to 

speak his sentiments with all the freedom that an affair of 

such importance required. *• Great prince," says he to him *, 

" they who form any great enterprise, ought carefully to 

•* consider whether it will be beneficial or prejudicial to the 

*' state ; whether the execution of it will be easy or diffi-» 

** cult ; whether it be likely to augment or diminish their 

** glory ; and, lastly, whether the thui^ designed be consistent 

* * with, or contrary to the rules of justice. For my own part, 

** I cannot pei-ceive. Sir, even though you were sure of sue- 

** cess, what advantage you can propose to yourself m under" 

** taking a war against the Scytliians. Conidder the vast dis? 

** tance between them and you.; and the prodigious space ot 

** land and sea that separates them from your dominions ; be-i 

" sides, they are a people that dwell iu wild and uncultivated 

•* deserts ; that have neither towns nor houses ; that have no 

•• fixed settlement, or place of habitation ; and that are des^ 

•* titute of all manner of riches. What spoil or benefit can 

*' accrue to your troops from such an expedition ; or, to 

'* speak more properly, what loss have you not reason to 

** apprehend ? 

** As they are accustomed to remove from country to 
**- country, if they sliould think proper to fly before you; not 
" out of cowardiC2 or fear, for they are a very courageous 
*' and warlike people, but only with a design to harass and 

a Herod 1 it. c. 8 «— 06. 

b Onuie* qui ma^oanim rernm contUiA snipiciant, sestinuire debent, ftUf 
4|iiod ioehoaiur, reipu>>iice utile .psi* ploriosum, ant promptum effecta, v 
cecte BOQ aidaum nt» TwAt, Hist. !#> c« 76. 
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<* ruin your army, by continual and fatiguing marches ; what 
«« would become of us in such an uncultivated, barren, and 
'* naked country, where we shall neither find fon^ for our 
" horses, nor provision for our men? I am afraid. Sir, that 
** through a fa&e notion of ^ory, and the influence of flatter- 
'* era, you may be hurried mto a war which may turn to the 
«< dishonour of the nation. You now enjoy the sweets of 
"^ of peace and tranquillity in the midst of your people, where 
" you are the object of their admiration, and the author of 
** their happiness. You are sensible the gods have placed 
** you upon uie throne to be their coadjutor, or, to speak mcnne 
•• properly, to be the dispenser of their boun^, rather than 
" the minister of thtar power. You pride yourself upon 
" being the protector, the guardian, and the father of your 
** subjects : and you often declare to us, because you really 
** believe so, that you look upon yourself as invested with 
•* sovereign power only to make your people happy. What 
*' exquisite joy must it be to so great a prmce as you are, to 
** be the source of so many blessings ; and under the shadow 
*' of your name to preserve such infinite numbers of people 
" in so desirable a tranquillity ! is not the glory, of a king, 
** who loves his subjects and is beloved by them ; who in- 
** stead of waging war against neighbouring or distant na- 
" tions, makes use of his power to keep them in peace and 
** amity with each other ; is not such a glory vastly prefer- 
'* able to that of ravaging and spoiling a country, ot iilling 
*' Uie earth with slaughter and desolation, with horror, con- 
*' stemation, and despair ? But there is one motive more» 
** which ought to have a ^ater influence upon you than all 
*' oUiers, 1 mean that of justice, llianks to tiie gods, you 
*« are not of the number ot those princes, who « acknowledge 
*•* no other law than that of force, and who imagine that 
** they have a peculiar privilege annexed to tlieir dignity, 
** which private persons have not, of invading other men's 
•* properties. ^ You do not make your greatness consist in 
** being able to do whatever you wiU, but in willing only what 
'* may be done, without infringing the laws, or violating jus- 
*' tice. I'o speak plain, shall one man be reckoned unjust, 
" and a robber, tor seizing on a few acres of his neighbour's 
" estate ; and shall anotner be reckoned just and great, and 
*' have the title ot hero, because he seizes upon, and usurps 
** whole provinces ? Permit me, Sir, to ask you what title have 
*• you to Scythia ? What hijury have the bcytliians done you ? 
** What reason can you allege for declaririg war ag^nst 
'« them ? The war mcleea, in which you have been been en- 

a Id in ■nmina t'ortuna tiequiiu, quod validiui i et sua rttinere, phTAlse do* 
mut : -de alienii certaie, legiaiu lauiiein ewe 1 acit Aiuial, i. xxv c i . 
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*' gaged against the Babylonians, -was at the same time 
** both just and necessary: the gods have accordingly crowned 
•• your arms with su<.cess. It belongs to you, Sir, to judge 
** whether that which you are now going to undertake be of 
t* the same nature." 

Nothing but the generous zeal of a brotiier, truly coo- 
eemed tbr the glory of his prince, and the good of his coun- 
try, could inspire such a freedom : as, on the other hand, no- 
thing but a perfect moderation in the prince could make 
bim capable of bearing with it. Darius*, as Tacitus ob- 
serves of another great emperor, had the art of recanciling 
twp things, wluch are generall)r incomputibl^— >the sove- 
reignty and liberty. Far from being ofiended at the freedom 
used by his brother, he thanked him for his good advice, 
though he did not follow it; for he had taken his resoluti(Mi. 
He departed from Susa, at the head of an army, of rOO,000 
men; and his fleet, consisting of 600 ship, was chiefly man- 
ned with lonians and other Greci^ nations that dwelt upon 
the sea coasts of Asia Minor and the Hellespont. He march- 
ed his army towards the Thracian Bosphorus, which he pass- 
ed upon a bridge of boats ; after which, having made him* 
self master of all Thrace, he came to the banks of the 
Danube, otherwise called the Ister, where he had ordered 
his fleet to join him. In several places on his march he 
caused pill^ to be erected with magnificent inscriptions, in 
one of which he suffered himself to be called, " the best and 
handsomest of all men living." What a littleness of soul and 
vanity was this. 

Ajnd yet if aU tlus prince's faults had terminated only id 
sentiments of pride and vanity, perhaps they would appear 
more excusable than they do, at least they would not have 
heen so pernicious to his subjects ^ But how shall we re*^ 
concUe Darius's disposition, which seemed to.be so exceed- 
ing humane and gentle, with his barbarous and cruel action 
towards Oebasus, a venerable old man, whose merit, as well 
as quality, entitled him to respect } This nobleman had 
three sons, who were all prq>anng themsdves to attend 
the king in this expedition against the Scythians. Upon 
X>arius's departure from Susa, the good dd father begged as 
Sl favour of him, that he would pl&ise to leave him one of his 
eons at home, to be a comfort to him in his dd j^e. •♦ One,'* 
Teplied Darius, " wiU not be sufficient for you ; I will leave 
** you all the three :" and immediatdy he caused them all t6 
lae put to death. 

« When the army had passed the Danube upon a. bridge of 

a Nerm Cesar re« olim diMoeiatrttet miieui^ pxincipatam et Ubertater 
Tteit in Tit. Agnc C 3. „ , , . «^ 
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boats, the king was for having the bridge broken down, that 
hb arniv might; not be weakened by leaving so considerable 
a detacnment of his troops as was necessary to guard it. But 
one of his officers represented to him, that it might be pro- 
per to keo^ that as a necessary resource, in case the war 
with the Scythians should prove unfortunate. The king 
gave into this opinion, and committed the guarding of the 
bridge to the care of the lonians who built it ; giving them 
leave at the same time to go back to their own country if be 
did not return in the space of two months : he then proceed- 
ed on his march to Scythia. 

« As soon as the Scythians were informed that Darius was- 
inarching {^;ainst them, they immediately entered into con- 
sultation upon the measures necessary to be taken. Tliey 
were very sensible that they were not in a conditicHi to resist 
by themselves so formidable an enemy. They applied 
therefore to all the neighbouring people, and desired thdr 
assistance, alleging that the danger was general, and con- 
cerned them all, and that it was their common interest to 
oppose an enemy whose views d[ conquest were not con- 
fined to one nation. Some returned fovourable answers to 
their demand; others absolutely rdiised to enter into a war 
which, they said, did not regard them : but they had soon 
reason to repent their refusal. 

*One wise precaution taken by the Scythians, was to place 
their wives and children, by sending them in carnages to 
the most northern parts ck tne coimtry ; and with them like- 
wise they sent all their herds and flocks, resei^ying nothing 
to themselves but what was necessary for the support (J 
their army. Anodier precaution of theirs was to fill up all 
their wells, and stop up their springs, and to consume all 
the forage in those parts through wluch the Persian army 
was to pass. This done, they marched in conjunction with 
thdr alues ac^ainst the enemy, not with the view of giving 
him battle, tor they were determined to avdd that, but to 
draw him into such places as suited best their interest. 
Whenever the Persians seemed disposed to attack them, 
they still retired farther up into the country ; and thereby 
di*ew them on from place to place, into the territories of those 
nations that had remsed to enter into alliance with them, by 
which means their lands became a prey to the two armies of 
the Persians and Scythians. 

c Darhis, weary of these tedious and &tiguing pursuits, 
sent an herald to the king of the Scythians, whose name was 
Indathyrsus, with this message in his name : ** Prince of the 
" Scythians, wherefore dost thou continually fly before me^ 

Herod 1. iT. e lOS, 118. liO. b Ibid. ^ ISO, 12}^ 
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** Whv dost thou not stop somewhere or other, either to give 

•* me battle, if thou behevest tl^aeH able to encounter me, 

" orif thou thinkest thyself too weak, to acknowledee thy 

" master, by presenting him with eartli and water?' The 

Scythians were an high-spirited people, extremely jealous 

of their liberty, and professed enemies to all slavery. Inda- 

thyrsus sent Darius the following answer: "If I fly before 

" thee, prince of the Persians, it is not because I fear thee: 

" what I do now is no more than what I am used to do in 

" time of peace. We Scythians have neither cities nor 

" lands to defend : if thou hast a mind to force us to come 

'* to an engs^ment, come ^d attack the tombs of our £^- 

^' thers, and thou shall find what manner of men we are, 

" As to the title of master, which thou assumest, keep it for 

" other nations than the Scythians. For my part, I ac- 

" knowledge no other master than the great Jupiter, one of 

" my own ancestors, and the goddess Vesta." 

« The farther Darius advanced into the country, the great- 
er hardships his army was exposed to. Just when it was 
reduced to the last extremity, there came an het^d to Da- 
rius from the ScytWan prince, with a bird, a mouse, a frog> 
and five arrows, for a present. The king desired to know 
the meaning of those gifts. The messenger answered, that 
his orders were to deliver them, and nothing more ; and that 
it was left to the Persian king to find out the meaning. Da- 
rius concluded at first, that the Scythians thei-eby consented 
to deliver up the eaith and water to him, which were repre- 
sented by tne mouse and frog ; as also their cavalry, whose 
swifhiess was represented by the bird; together with their 
own persons and arms, signified by the arrows. But Go- 
brj'as, one of the seven lords that had deposed the Magian 
imposter, expounded the enigma in the lollowing manner : 
" Know,*' says he to the Persians, *' that unless you can fly 
*• in the ,air like birds, or hide yourselves in the earth like 
** mice, or dive under the water like frogs, you shall in no 
" wise l)e able to avoid the arrows of the Scythians." 

* And indeed, the whole Persian army marching in a vast 
uncultivated and barren country, completely destitute of 
water, it was reduced to so deplorable a condition, that they 
had nothing before their eyes but mevitable iniin : nor was. 
Darius himself exempt trom the common danger. He owed 
his preservation to a camel, which was loaded with water, 
and followed him with great difiiculty through that wild and 
desert country. The king afterwards did not forget his 
benefactor : to reward hiiii for the service he had done hiro» 
and the fatigues he had undergone, on his return mto Asia, 
he settled a certain district of his own upon him for his pe- 
culiar use and subsistence^ for wliich reason tlie place v 
a H^nd* h IT, c 138, 133. 6 Stnbo, L viL p. 305, et L xr'u r 
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caltod Gaugamele, that w, in the Pcraan tongue, *« The ca- 
«* mel's habitaticn." It was near this same place that Da- 
rius Codomannus recdved a second overthrow by Alexander 
Ifae Great. 

« Darius ddiberated no longer, finding himself under an 
2j>solute necesaty of quitting his rash enterprise. He began 
then to tliink in earnest cf returning home ; and saw but too 
plakily that there was no time to be lost. As soon therefore 
as night came, the Persians, to deceive the enemy, lighted a 
great number of fires, as usual ; and leaving the old men 
and the sick behuid them in the camp, together with all their 
asses, which made a sufficient noise, they marched away as 
£ist as they could, in order to reach the Danube. The Scy- 
thians did not perceive they were gone till the next morn- 
ing ; whereupon they immediately sent a conaderable de- 
tachment^ as quick as possible, to the Danube. This de- 
tachment being perfectly well acquainted with the roads of 
the country, arrived at the bridge a great while before the 
Persians. The Scythians had sent expresses beforehand ta 
persuade the lonians to break the bridge, and to return to 
their own country ; and the latter had promised to do it, but 
without designing to execute their promise. The Scythians 
now pressed them to it more earnestly, and represented to 
them, that the time prescribed by Darius for staying there 
was elapsed ; that they were at liberty to return home with- 
out either violating their word or their duty ; that they now 
liad it in their power to throw off for ever the yoke ot their 
subjection, and make themselves a happy and free pecn>le; 
'and that the Scythians would render Darius incapable of 
forming any more enterprises against any of his neighbours. 
The lomans entered into consultation upon the affair. 
Miltiades, the Athenian, who was prince, or, as the Greeks 
xaML it, tyrant of the Chersonesus of Thrace, at the mouth. 
of the Hellespont, was one of those that accompanied Darius, 
and funiished him with ships for lus enterprise. Having 
^ the public interest more at heart than his private advan- 
tage, ne was of opinion, that they should comply with the 
Inquest of tlie Scythians, and embrace so ^vour^le an op- 
portunity of recovering the liberty of Ionia. All the other 
commanders acquiesced in his sentiments, except Hystixus, 
the tyrant of Miletus. When it came to his turn to speak, 
he represented to the Ionian generals, that their fortune was 
linked with that of Darius; that it was under that prince's 
protection each of them was master in his own city ; and if 
the power of the Persians should ank, or decline, the cities 

of Ionia would not fail to depose their tyrants, and recover 
tlieir freedom. All the other chie& gave him into liis opimoD ; 

'erod.1. iT. C 134, 140. 
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and, as is usual in most cases, the consideratkn of private 
interest prevailed over the public good. They resolved 
therefore to wait for Darius ; but, in order to aecdve the 
Scythians, and hinder them from undertaking any thing, 
they declared to them, that they had resdved to retire, pur- 
suant to their request ; and, the better to carry on the miud» 
tlvey actually began to break one end of the bridge, exhort-- 
ing, the Scythians at the same time to do their part, to return 
speedily back to meet the common enemy, to attack and 
defeat uem. The Scythians being too credulous, retired, and 
were deceived a second time. 

^ They missed Darius, who had taken a dife^nt route 
from that in which they expected to come up with him. 
He arrived by night at the bridge over tibe Danube, and 
finding it broken down, he no longer doubted but the lonians 
were gone, and that consequently he should be ruined. He - 
made his people call out with a loud voice for Hystisus, the 
Milesian, who at last answered, and put the king out of 
his anxiety. They entirely repaired the bridge; so tiiat 
Darius repassed the Danube, and came back into Thrace. 
There he left Megabysus, «ne of his chief generals, with 
part of his army, to complete the conquest of tiiat country, 
and entirely reduce it to his obedience : after which he re- 
passed the fiosphorus ivith the rest of \m troops, and went 
to Sardis, where he i^)ent the winter and ^e greatest part 
of the yesu* following, m order to refresh his army, wnich 
had su^red extremely in that ill-ocncerted and imrortunate 
e3q)editioo. 

^ ^ Megabysus continued some time in Thrace ; whose inha- 
bitants, according to Herodotus, would have been invQidble 
bad they had the discretion to unite their forces, and to choose 
die dhief commander. Some of them had ver^ particular 
customs. In one of their districts, when a child came into 
the world, all the relations expressed great sorrow and afflic- 
tioD, bitterly weeping at the prospect of the misery which 
the new-bom in&nt had to experience ; as, on the other hand, 
on the death of any of their family they all rejoiced, because 
they looked iqxm the deceased person as happy only from that 
moment, wherein he was delivered for ever from the trou- 
bles and calamities ci this life. In another district, where 
polygamy was in fashion, when a husband died, it was a great 
dispute among his wives, which of them was the best belov- 
ed. She, in whose &vour the contest was decided, had the 
privilege of being sacrificed by her nearest rdation upon the 
tomb of her husband, and <rf bdng buned with him ; whilst 
aUthe other wives envied her happiness, and thought them- 
selves m some sort dishonoured. 

c Herod. 1. It. c^ 141, 144* h iMd. L r c L 
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« Darius, on his itAum to Sar& after his unhappy expedi« 
tioQ against the Scythians, having learnt for certain, that he 
owed both his own safety and that of his whole army to 
Hrsticus, who hadpersuaded the lonians not to destroy tlie 
bndge on the Danube, sent for that prince to his court, and 
dnired lum freely to asfc any fovour, in recompenseo^ his 
service. HystiKUS hereupjon desired the king to give htm 
Mircina of Edonia, a territory upon the river Strymcn in 
Thrace, together with the liberty of building a city there; 
Ifis reouest was readily eranted ; and he returned to Mile- 
tus, wnere he caused a fleet of ships to be equipped, and 
then set out for Thrace. Having taken possession of the 
territory granted him, he immediately set about the execu- 
tion of nis project in building a city. 

^ Megabysus, who was then governor of Thrace for Dan- 
lis, immediately perceived how prgudidal that undertakii^ 
would be to the king's affiurs in those quarters. He consi- 
dered, that this new dty stood upon a navigable river ; that 
the country round about it abounded in timber fit for build- 
ing of ships; that it was inhatnted by cfifferent nations, both 
"Greeks md Bartiariana, that might furnish great numbers of 
men fin* land and sea-service ; that, if once those people 
were under the guidance of a leader so skilful and enterpris- 
ing as HystiKuA, they mig^t become so powerful both by 
•sfea and land, that it woulabe noloneer possible for the king^ 
to keep them in subjection; especially considering that they 
had a great many snld and silver mines in that country, 
%vhich would enable tnem tocarry onany projects they nught 
think fit to form. At his return to Sarois, he represented 
all these things to the king, who was convinced 1^ his rea- 
sons, and therefore sent for IJystisusto come to bun. 

Sardis, pretending to have some ereat designs in view; 
whereiA he wanted the assistance of his counsel. When he 
had brought him to his court by this means, he carried him 
to Susa, making him believe, that he set an extraordinary 
value upaa a friend of his fidelity and understandins^ ; twe 
qualificatioDs that rendered him very dear to him,and of which 
he had given such memorable proofr in the Scythian expe- 
dition ; and giving him to understand at the same time, that 
lie should be able to find something for lum in Persia which 
would make him ample amends for all that he coukl leave 
behind hiuL Hystisus, pleased with so honourable a dis- 
tinction, and finding himself hkewise under a necessity of 
complying, acconipanied Darius to Susa, and left Arista^o- 
ras to govern at Miletus in his room. 

^ Whilst Megabysos was still in Thrace, he sent several 
Persian noblemen to Amyntas, king of Macedonia, to re^ 

aH9:od.e.U&t»i ft Xbll. L t. e. S8 Creft r UM L v. « 17 Si.Sl 
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enure him to give earth and water to Darius his master r 
tlua was the usual form of one prince's submitting to ano- 
tiier* Amvntas readily complied with that request, and paid 
all imaginable honours to the envoys. At an entertainment 
which he made for them, they desired at the latter end of 
it that the ladies might be brought in, which was a thing 
contrary to the custom of the coun^ : however, the king 
would not venture to refuse them. The Persian nobleman 
being heated with wme, and thinkii^ they might use the same 
freedom as in their own country, did not observe a due de- 
corum towards diose princesses. The king's son, whose' 
name was Alexander, could not see his mother and sisters 
treated in such a manner, without great resentment and in- 
dignatioii. Wherefore, upon some pretence or other, he 
contrived to send the ladies out of the room, as if they were 
to return again presently ; and had the precaution to get the 
king, his fieither, also out of the company. In this interval 
he caused some young men to be dressed like women, and to 
be armed with poniards under their garments. These pre- 
tended ladies came into the room instead of the others ; and 
when the Persians began to treat them as they had before, 
treated the princesses, they drew out their ponisuds, fell vio- 
lently upon them, and kuled, not only the noblemen, but 
every one of their attendants. The news of this slaughter 
soon reached Susa ; and the king appointed commissioners 
to take cognizance of the matter : out Alexander, by the 
power of bribes and presents, stifled the affair, so that no- 
thingcame of it. 

^ The Scythians, to be revenged of Darius for inva&g 
their country, passed the Danube, and ravaged all that part 
of Thrace that had submitted to the Persians, as fiir as the 
Hdlespont. Miltiades, to avoid their fury, abandoned the: 
Chersonesus : but after the enemy retired, he returned thi- 
ther again, and was restored to the same power he had be- 
fore over the inhabitants of the country. 

Sect. V^^Dariu9*8 Conquest (^ India. 

* About the same time, that is, in the 13th year of Darius*s 
rdgn, this prince having an amlution to extend his dominion 
eastwards, first resolved, in order to facilitate his conquests, 
to get a proper knowledge of the country. ^ To this end, he 
caused a fleet to be built and fitted out at Casmityra, a city 
upon the Indus, and did the same at several other places oo 
the same river, as for as the frontiers of ** Scythia. The 
command of thjs fleet was ^ven to * Scylax, a Grecian of 
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Caiyaadia, a town of Caria, who waa perfeedy well versed 
in maritiiiie affairs. Hiaorders were, to sail down tl|at river, 
and get all the knowledge he possibhr could of the country 
on bwi sides, quite down to the mouth of the river ; to pass 
from thence into the southern ocean, and to steer his course 
afterwards to the west, and so return back that wa]^ to Per- 
sia, Scylax, having exactly observed his instructions, and 
sailed quite down the river Indus, entered the Red Sea by 
the Straits of Babelmandel; and after a voyage of 30 mooUis 
from the time of his setting out from Cas{)atvra, he; arrived 
in Egypt at the same port «, from whence Kechao, king of 
Egypt, had formerly sent the Phoenidans, who were in his 
service, with orders to sail round the coasts of A&ica. Very 
probabfy this was the same port where now stands the town 
of Sues, at the farther end of the Red Sea. From thence 
Scylax returned to Susa, where he gave Darius an account 
of all his discoveries. Darius afterwards entered India with 
an army, and subjected all that vast country. The reader 
will naturally expect to be informed of the particulars of so 
Important a war. But Herodotus says not one word about 
it : he only tells us, ^ that India made the 20th province, or 
government, of the Persian empire, and that the annual re- 
venue accruing from hence to Darius was 360 talents oi gold, 
which amount to near 11,000,000 of hvres French monqr^ 
something less than 500,0001. sterling. 

Sect. VL—TTi^ Rroolt of the lordara, 

* Darius, after his return to Susa, from his Scythian expe- 
dition, had given his brother Artaphemes the government of 
Sardis, and made Otanes commander in Thrace, and the ad- 
jacent countries along the sea-coast, in the room of Mega- 
bysus. 

<' From a small spark, kindled by a sedition at Naxus, a 
great flame arose, which gave occasion to a considerable 
war. Naxus was the most important island of the Cyclades 
in the ^gean sea, now called the Archipdaga In this se- 
dition the principal inhabitants having b^ overpowered by 
the populace, who were the greater number, many of the 
richest families were banished out of the island. Hereupon 
they fled to Miletus, and implored the assistance of Arista- 
goras, to reinstate them in their native place. He was at 
that time governor of that city, as lieutenant to Hystiaeus, to 
whom he was both nephew and son-in-law, and whom Da- 
rius had carried along with him to Susa. Aristagoras pror 
mised to give these exiles the assistance they desired. 

place. But that opinion is attended with luine dlfficultiet, which have giTen 
occasion to many karned disse'itations. 
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But not being powerful enough himself to execute what 
he had promiseOt ne went to Sardis and communicated the 
affiJr to Artaphernes. He represented to him, that this was 
a very fiivourable opportunity for reducing Naxus under the 
power of Darius ; that if he were once master of that island, 
aU the rest of the Cydades would M of themselves into hi» 
hands, one after another ; that, in consequence, the isle of 
Euboea (now N^;ropont), which was as large as Cyprus, 
and lay veiy near them, would be ea^y conquered, which 
would give the king a free passage into Greece, and the 
means S subjectinc; all that country ; and, in short, that 100 
ships would be sumcient for the effectual execution of thi& 
enterprise. Artaphemes was so pleased with die project, 
that instead of 100 vessels, which Aristagoras required, he 
promised him 200, in case he obtained the king's consent t* 
the expedition. 

The king, charmed with the mighty hopes with which he 
was flattened, very readily approved the enterprise, though 
at the bottom it was founded only upon injustice and a bound- 
less ambition ; as also upon perfidiousness on the part of 
Aristagoras and Artaphemes. No considerationgave him a 
moment's pause. The most injurious project is formed and 
accepted without the least reluctance or scruple : motives 
of aovanta^ and convenience solely determme. The isle 
lies convenient for the Persians : this is conceived a sidScient 
title, and a warrantable ground to reduce it by force of arms. 
And, indeed, most of the other expeditions of this prince had 
no better principle. 

As soon as Artaphemes had obtained the king's consent to 
this project, he made the necessary preparations for execut- 
ing it. The better to conceal his design, and to surprise the 
people of Naxus, he spread a report that this fleet was go- 
ing towards the Helleqxnit ; and the spring following ne 
sexA the number of ships he had promised to Miletiis un^r 
the command of Megabates, a Persian nobleman of the 
Foyal family of Achxmenes. But being directed in his com- 
mission to obey the orders of Aristagoras, the high-spirited 
Persian could not bear to be under tne command of an Io- 
nian, especially one who treated him in a haug^^ and im- 
perious manner. This pique occasioned a breach between 
the two generals, which rose so high, that Megabates, to be 
revenged of Aristagoras, gave the Naxians secret intelligence 
of the design farmed against them. Upon which they made 
such preparations for their defence, that the Persians, after 
having roent four months in besiejguig the capital of the is- 
land, ana consumed all their provisions, were obliged to re^ 
tirfe. 

jf f2 
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« TWs project having thus miscarried, Megabates tfirew 
an the blame upon Aristagoras, and entirely rumed his credit 
with Artaphernes. The Ionian instarttly foresaw, that this- 
accident would be attended, not only with the loss of Ms ^o<» 
vemment, but with his utter ruin. The desperate ffltuation 
to which he was reduced made him think of revolting from 
the king, as the only expedient whereby he oxild possibly 
save himself. No sooner had he formed this design, than a 
messenger came to him from Hystixus who gave him the 
same coupsel. Hystixus, who had now been some years at 
the Persian court, being disgusted with themanners of that na- 
tion, and having an ardent desire to return to his- own coun- 
try, thought this the most likely means of accomplishing his 
wish, and therefore gave Aristagoras that counsel. He flat- 
tered himself, that in case any troubles arose in Ionia, he 
could prevsdl with Darius to send him thither to appease 
them : and, in fact, the thing happened according to lus ex- 
pectation. As soon as Aristagoras found his design seconded 
by the orders of Hystisus, he imparted them to the princi- 
pal persons of Ionia, whom he found extremely well dis- 
posed to enter into his views. He therefore deliberated no 
longer, but being determined to revolt, applied himsebf 
wholly in maldng preparations for it. 

* The people of Tyre, having been reduced to slavery 
when their city was taken by Nebuchadnezzar, had' groaned 
under that oppression for the space of 70 years. But alter the 
expiration of that term, they were restored, according to Isa- 
iah's prophecy ^ to the possession of their andent privileges, 
with the liberty of having a king of their own ; which liber- 
ty they enjoyed till the time ot Alexander the Great. It 
seems probable, that this favour was granted them by Darius, 
in consideration of the services he expected to receive from 
that city (which was so powerful by sea), in reducing the 
lonians to their ancient subjection. This was in the 19th 
year of Darius's reign. 

^ The next year, Aristagoras, in order to engage the lo- 
nians to adliere the more closely to him, reinstated them in 
their liberty, and in all their former privileges. He began 
with Miletus, where he divested himself of his power, and 
resigned it into the hand of the people. He then made a 
journey through all Ionia, wh^re, by his example, his influ- 
ence, and perhaps by the fear that they would be forced to 
it whether they would or no, he prevailed upon all the other 
tyrants to do the same in every city. They complied the 

o Herod. !■ ▼ c. 35, SO. b A. M. 3502, Ant. J. C. 302. 

c And it shall eome to pass after the end of 70 years, that ib^ Lord will w^it 
Tyre, and she skall turn to ber lun% IMU X'iiL 17* 
•* Herod. I. y. c. 37, 38. 
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more reacffl^r with it, as the Persian power, since the check 
it received in Scythia, was the less able to protect them 
a|^st the lonians, who were naturaUy fond of Lberty and 
a state of independence, and professed enemies to all tyranny. 
Having united them all in this manner in one common 
league, of which he himself was declared the head, he set 
up the standard of rebdlion against the king, and made great 
preparations by sea and land for supporting a war against him. 
• To enable nhnself to carry on the war with more vigour, 
Aristagoras went, in the beginning of the year following, to 
Laoedsmon, in order to bring that dty into liis interest, 
and engage it to fumi^ him with succours. Cleomenes was * 
at this time king of Sparta. He was the son of Anaxandrides 
by a second wife, whom the Ephori had obliged him to 
marry, because he had no issue by the first. He had by her 
three sons besides Cleomenes, namely, Doriseus, LeQnidas» 
and Cleombrotus, the two last of which ascended the throne 
of Lacedxmon in their turns. Aristagoras then addressedhim- 
self to Cleomenes, and the time and place for an interview be- 
tween them being agreed on, he waited upon Wm, and repre- 
sented to him.that the lonians andLacedacmonians were coun- 
trymen ; that Sparta being the most powerftd city of Greece, 
it would be for her honour to concur with liim in the design he 
had formed of restoring the lonians to their liber^ : that the 
Persians, their common enemy, were not a waruke people, 
but exceeding rich and wealthy, and conscquentiy would 
become an easy prey to the Lacedxmonians ; that, consider- 
ing the present spirit and disposition of the lonians, it would 
not be difficult for them to carry their victorious arms even 
toSusa, the metrqrohs of the Persian empire, and tlie place 
of the king's residence : he showed him, at the same time, 
a description of all the nations and towns through which 
they were to pass, engraven upon a littie plate of brass, 
which he had brought along with him. Cleomenes desired 
three days time to consider of his proposals- That term 
being expired, he asked the Ionian how for it was from the 
Ionian sea to Susa, and how much time it required to go from 
the one place to tne other. Anstagoras, without considering 
the effect his answer was likely to have upon Cleomenes, 
told him, that from Ionia to Susa was about three months * 
journey. Cleomenes was so amazed at this proposal, that 
he inmiediately ordered him to depart from Sparta before 

a Herod. 1. ▼. e. 38, 41, 49. 51. 

b Accoitliiig la Uerodotuo eotnputatiafi, who reekoiu die panuanga, a Per* 
•iao measure, to coatain 30 stadia, the dattanee tcom i»aidit to Susa is 4d0 para* 
tianKat, or U,5o6 stadia, which makes 675 Frenth leagues ; lor 90 stadia are 
generally reckoned to one ot our common leagues So that by tnTclling 
■tavdia per day, which make 7 l-< leagues French measure, it is 00 day* jo- 
truin Sardis tu Susa. U' the^ set out from Bphcsus, it would reqvireaoo' 
days more]; for Kpbesus is «40 stadia from Sardis, 
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siin*tet. Aratajjonu i]everthde8sfDlk>wedfa]mlioii]etohb 
hoase, and aideavoured to win him by arguments of aaotho^ 
sort, that is, by presents. The first sumne oflkredhim was 
only ten talents* which were equivalent to 30,000 livres 
French money: that being refused, he still rose in his offers, 
tin at last be proposed to give him 50 talents. Gam, a 
daughter of Cleomenes, about eight or nine years of 9^ 
whom her fiither had not ordered to quit the room^ as ^ 
prehen&g nothing from so young a child, hearing the pro- 
posals that were made, cried out : '* Fly, father, flv ; this 
*' stranger will corrupt you.'' Cleomenes laughed, out yet 
observed the child's admoratioD, and actually retired. Aris- 
tagoras left Sparta. 

« From hence he proceeded to Athens, where he found a 
more &vourable reception. He had the good fortune to ar- 
rive there at a time when the Athenians were extremely 
well disposed to hearken to any prc^x)»ls that could be made 
to them against the Persians, with whom they w&e h^bly 
offended on the following occasion. Hippias, Uie * son of Pi- 
sistratus, tyrant of Athens, about 10 years bdforethe time we 
are speaking o£, having been banished, after having tried In 
vain abundance of jnethods for his re-establishment, at last 
went to Sardis, and made his application to Artapbemes. 
He msinuated himself so far into the good opinion oitbat go- 
vernor, that he gave a fieivourable ear to all he said to the &- 
advantage of the Athenians, and became extremely prejudic- 
ed, against them. The Athenians, having intelUgence of this 
sent an ambassador to Sardis, and desired of Artaphemes not 
to ^ve ear to what any of their outlaws should msinuate to 
their disadvantage. The answer of Artaphemes to this mes- 
s£^ was, that if they deared to live in peace, th^ must re- 
call Hippias. When this haughty answer was brought back 
to the Athenians, the whde city were violently enraged 
agjainst the Persians. Aristagoras, coming thither just at 
this juncture, ea^y obtained all he desired. Herodotus re- 
marks on this occasion, how much easier it is to impose upon 
a multitude, than upon a single person : and so Aristagoras 
found it ; for he prevailed with 30,000 Athenians to c<xne to 
a resolution, into which he could not persuade Cleomenes 
alone. They engaged immediately to furnish 20 ships to as- 
sist him in his design : and it may be truly said that this lit- 
tle fleet was the original source ^ all the calamities in whidi 
both the Persians and Grecians were afterwards involved. 

^ In the third year of this war, the lonians, having collect- 
ed all their forces together, and bej^ reinforced with the 20 

O Herud I. v. c. 55, ««, ©7. 
c Herod I.t.c99,I03w 
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vessels furnished bjr the city of Athens^ and five more from 
Eretria, in the islamd of Eubo&a, set sail for Ephesas, and 
leaving their ships there, they marched by land to the city of 
8ar(£s : finding the place in a defenceless condition, they soon 
made themselves masters of it ; but the citadel, into which 
Artaphemes retired, they were not able to force. As most 
of the houses of this city were built with reeds, and coise- 
quently were very combustible, an lomnan soklierset fire to 
t)ne house, the fiames of which spreading and communicat- 
ing to the rest, reduced the whole city to ashes. Upon this 
accident the Persians and Lydiaiis, assembling their forces 
together for their defence, the loniaus judged it was time for 
them to thkik of retreating ; and accordingly they marched 
back with a]l possible diligence, in order to re-embark at 
Ephesus ; but the Persians arriving there almost as soon as 
they, attacked them v^rously, and destroyed a great num- 
ber of their men. The Athenians, after the return of thdr 
ships, would never en^ge any more in this war, notwith- 
standing the urg^it S(Jicitations of Ari^tagoras. 

'<» Darius being informed of the burning of Sardis, and of 
the part the Athenians took in that aflair, he resolved from 
that very time to make war upon Greece : and, that he 
might never forget this resolution, he commanded one of 
his officers to cry out to him with a loud vdce every night, 
when he was at sripper : ** Sir, remember the Athenians.*' 
In the burning of Sarols it happened that thiej temple of Cy- 
bele, the goddess of that country, was consumed with the 
rest ef the city. This accident served afterwards as a pre- 
tence to the rerdans to bum all the'temples they found in 
Greece ; to which they were likewise induced by a motive 
of religion, which I have explained before. 

* As Aristagoras, the head and manager of this revolt 
was Hystsus's lieutenant at Miletus, Darius suspected that 
the latter might probably be the contriver of the whole con- 
spiracy : for which reason he entered into a free conference 
with him upon the subject, and acquainted him with his 
thoughts, and the just grounds he had for his suspicions. Hy^- 
tiaeus, who was a crafty courtier, and an expert master in 
the art of dssembliiig,' appeared extremely surprised and 
afflicted ; and speaking in a tone that at once expressed both 
sorrow and indignation. '* Is it then possible. Sir, (said he to 
*• tlie king) for your majestjr to have entertained So injurious 
" a suspicion of the most faithfol and most affectionate of 
*• your servants ? I concerned in a rebelli(»i against you ! 
** Alas ! what is there in the world that could tempt me to 
•* it ? Do I want any thing here ? Am I not already raised 
" to one of the highest statiois in your court ? And besides 

a Herod I. ▼. c liff. « Ibkl. c. 105 & l«7. 
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** the hoDOiir I have of auistiiig at your councils, do I nat 
** daily recdve new proa& of your bounty, bv the number- 
** kw &vour8 you he^ upon roe ^ After this he insinuate 
ed, that the revolt in Jonia proceeded from his absence and 
dirtance from the country ; that they had waited for that 
cpportuinty to rebel : that if he had stayed at Miletus, the 
conspiracy would never have been formed ; that the surest 
way to restore the king's affairs in that province would be 
to send him thither to quell the insurrection ; that he pro- 
nised him, on theforfdture of his head, to deliver Arist^o- 
ras into Us hands ; «nd engaged, bendes all this, to make 
the large island of Santinia < tributary to him. The best 
princes are often too credulous ; and when they have once 
taken a subject into their confidence, it is with difficulty they 
withdraw it from him ; nor do th^ eaaly undeceive them- 
selves. Darius, imposed uixm by the air of sincerity with 
which Hysdxus spoke on this occasion, believed him on his 
own word, and gave, him leave to return to loma, on condi- 
tion he came back to the P««an court as soon as he had 
executed what he promised. 

* The revdters, in the mean time, though deserted by the 
Athemans, and notwithstanding the considerable check they 
had received m Ionia, did not lose courage, but still pushed 
on thdr point with resolution. Thdr fleet set sail towards 
Uie Hellespont, and the Propontis, and reduced Byzantium, 
with the greater part of the other Grecian cities in that quar- 
ter. After whicn as they we: e, returning back again, they 
obliged the Carians tojoin with them in this war, as also the 
people of Cyprus. Tne Persian generals, having divided 
their forces among themselves, marched three d^erent 
ways against the rebels and defeated them in several encoun- 
ters, in one of which Aristagoras was slain. 

c When Hysdacus was arrived at Sardis, his intriguing 
temper formed a plot aeainst the government, mto which he 
drew a great number of Persians. But, perceiving by some 
discourse he had with Artaphemes, that Uie part he had had 
in Uie revolt of Ionia was not unknown to tluit governor, he 
thou^t it not safe for him to stay any longer at Sardis, and 
retired secretly the night following to the isle of Cluos ; frouk 
thence he sent a trusty mebseneer to Sardis, with letters for 
such of the Persians as he had gained to his party. This 
messenger betrayed him, and delivered his letters to Arta- 
phemes, by whioi means the plot was discovered, all his ac-> 
complices put to death, and his project utteriy defeated. But 

« Tldsiiltndh^vryffeBotefhmlMiift. tadeottldhA'TiinoretatioDlott. T 
•m therefere apt to bdkve it mutt be an error that has cnpt iutQ thft^Ktitt* 
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still imagininK, that he could bring about some enteiprise ot 
importance, u he were once at the head of the Ionian league, 
he made several attempts to get too Miletus, and to be ad* 
mttted into the CGufederacv by the dtizens : but none of his 
endeavours succeeded, and he was obliged to return to Chios. 

' There, being aslied why he had so strongly ur^;ed Aris- 
tagoras to revoK, and by that means involved Ionia in such 
calamities, he made answer, that it was because the king 
had resolved to transport the lonians into Phoenicia, apd to 
plant the Phoemcians in loma. But all this was a mere story 
{ind fiction of his own inventing, DariuS having never con- 
ceived any such design. The artifice, however, served his 
nurpose- extremely well, not only for justifying him to the 
Icnians, but also for engag^g them to prosecute the war 
-with vigour ; for, being alarmed at the thoughts of this 
transmigraticm, they came to a firm resolution to defend 
tiiemselves i^;sunst me Peraans to the last extremity. 

6 Artaphemes and Otanes, with the rest of the Persian 
generals, finding that Miletus was the centre of the Ionian 
confederacy, they resolved to march thither with aU their 
forces ; concluding, that if they could carry that city, all the 
rest would submit of course. The lonians, havmg intelli- 
gence of their design, determined in a general assembly to 
send no army into the field, but to fbrafy Miletus, and to 
furnish it as well as posinble with provisions and all things 
necessary for enduring a siege : and to unite all their forcea 
to engage the Per^ans at sea; their dexterity in maritime 
afiairs inducing them to believe that they should have the 
advantage in a naval battle. The place dF thdr rendezvous 
was Lada, a small isle over against Miletus, where they as- 
sembled a fleet of 353 vessels. At the sight of this fleet, 
the Persians, though stronger by one half with respect to 
the number of their ships, were afraid to hazard a battle, 
till by their emissaries they had secretly corrupted thegreat^ 
est part of the confederates, and engaged them to desert : so 
that when the two fleets came to blows, the ships of Samoc, 
of Lesbos, and several other places, sailed oflp, and returned 
to their ovm country, and the remaining fleet of the confe- 
derates did not consist of above 100 vessels, which were all 
quickly overpowered ITy numbers, and almost entirely de- 
stroyed. After this, the city of MUetm was besi^:ecf, and 
became a prey to the conquerors, who utterly destroyed it. 
Kiis lia{>pened six years after Aristagoras's revolt All the 
"Iker cities, as well on the continent as on the sea-coast and 
iBlti^isles, returned to their duty soon after, either volunta- 
rily or 6y force.. Those persons that stood out were treated 
lastbey had been threatened beforehand. The handsome;^ 
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of the young roeii were chosen to serve in the king's palace; 
and the young women were all sent into Persia ; the cities 
and temples were reducec^ft) ashes. These were the ef- 
fects of the revolt into which the people were drawn by the 
ambitious yiews of Aiist^oras and Hystiaeus. 

e The last of these two had his share in the general cala- 
mity : for that same year he was taken by the Persians, 
and carried to Sardis, where Artaphemes caused him to be 
immectiately hanged without consulting Darius^ lest that 
prince's affection for Hystixus should incline him to pardon 
liim, and by that means a dangerous enemy should be left 
alive, who might create the Persians new troubles. It ap- 
peared bv the sequel, that Artaphemes's conjecture was wdl 
gixxindea : for wh »n Hystisus*s head was brought to Darius» 
he expressed gre.it dissatisfaction at the authors of his death, 
and caused the h* -ad to be honour^ly interred, as being the 
remains of a pei- on to whom he had infinite obligatians, the 
remembrance w!iCreof was too deeply engraven on his mind 
ever to be eflFar -d by the greatness of any crimes he had 
afterwards comn)itted. Hystiaeus was one of those restless, 
bold, and enter^jrising ^ints, in whom many good qualities 
are jomed with still greater vices; with whom all means 
are lawful and good, that seem to promote the end they have 
in view ; who look upon justice, probity, and sincerity, as 
mere empty names ; who make no scruple to employ lyii^ 
or fi^ud, treachery, or even perjury, when it is to serve 
their turn ; and who reckon it as nothing to ruin nations, or 
even their own country, if necessary to thdr own elevation. 
His end was worthy his sentiments, and what is common 
enough to those irreligious politicians, who sacrifice every 
thing to their ambition, and acklowledge no other rule of 
their actions, and hardly any other god, than their interest 
and fortune. 

« Herod. L Tic. 89, 30. 
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